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Editarial Preface 


About the Book Making... 


Late Shri. N. Krishnaswamy was an uncompromising 
Gandhian. He was a selfless soul. Many have adopted 
Gandhian principles in their lives but for him it was his way 
of life. He lived his life fully undeferred by vested interest, 
greed for money and craving for power. He could have 
become a diplomat in limelight, leading politician or 
attained gubernatorial positions, if he had shown 1% of the 
interest that he showed towards NGO fraternity and 
development work across the Nation. 


He played several roles in his public life spanning over 
six decades. More important is that is he played all these 
roles very intimately with a sense of dedication and total” 
involvement. His roles.as a Gandhian, as a development 
worker, as a leader of Voluntary organizations, as a 
freedom fighter, as a constructive worker, as a social 
activist, as a trade unionist and above all as an excellent 
human being has interesting and inspiring stories for 
others to cherish, nurture and learn from. He was an 
institution by himself. 


Shri. Krishnaswamy himself had an idea of making his 
Autobiography which are evidenced from various material 
that have been collected, documented and preserved. Due 
to widespread attack of cancer deducted as “adena 
carcinoma’, he could not complete this mission. While he 
was in death-bed in August 2003, he transferred the 
responsibility to Savithri Krishnaswamy with a suggestion 
to take help from A. L. Rangarajan. 


Then from October 2003, Savithri Krishnswamy and 
Rangarajan jointly took up the task of collecting 
information, writing to his friends and colleagues seeking 
contributions, electronic data processing, arranging the 


articles, retrieving written documents from audio-tapes, 
editing and moving towards book work. Savithriji just lived 
to fulfill this unaccomplished task of Krishnaswamiji for the 
next couple of years. 


It is indeed irony that the book work almost got 
completed in August 2005 while Savithriji also wrote her 
portion of the article which is covered in Personal life and 
Assessment section of the book. She wrote, “Having 
been inspired by the (late) Jiddu Krishnamurthy froma 
young age / had no difficulty in sharing Krishna’s 
ideals of Mahatmaji. If was a life of mutual sharing and 
support. A day before the end came he expressed a 
desire that | should accompany him wherever he went. 
! agreed and am waiting to be picked up.” What a life- 
she wrote this in August 2005 and got picked up by 
Krishnaswamiji on the15th September 2005. 


Just before her demise, P.V. Rajagopalji and 
Dr. S. Jeyapragasam were involved to get the book 
published. By 26th July 2006, we had a meeting with 
Dr. S. Jeyapragasam and Savithriji at their place on 
publishing the book. So, it is the second level of 
succession of responsibility to publish the book that has 
worked. | 


How this book is important? 


As we mentioned above, this book is not yet another 
biography. This is a compendium of articles, messages, 
views, expressions and notes on various freedom fighters: 
This book contains tributes paid by Krishnaswamiji to 
various National leaders, his articles and speeches in 
various international and National forums and Seminars; 
discusses various issues of National importance from the 
gandhian perspectives. Its richness, values and relevance 
can be realized by any one who could glance through the 
book. 


There are write-ups by friends who had known 
N. Krishnaswamiji for a long time. This book contains 
articles by his jail mates during freedom struggle, his 
contemporaries in various walks of life, his friends and 
relatives. There is wealth of information, ideas, concepts, 
vigorous and lively debates and view points on various 
matters of concern including youth, rural development, 
peace, non violence, constructive work, freedom fighters, 
Gandhian ideology, Hindu-muslim unity, tradition, Indian 
life style and heritage, focus on real rural India and what 
not? 


So, the idea to present this book is to share the wealth 
of information to the next generation and thereby enable 
and expose them to the world of Gandhian perspectives. 
We are sure that this book would be a treatise to Gandhian 
constructive workers, development activists, social 
entrepreneurs, Peace lovers and Good will ambassadors. 
That way this will help the Younger generations and for 
elders they can reminiscence and get in to nostalgic 
moments of their life. | 


Expression of our Gratitude : 


Though we are claiming as Editorial Committee, it is 
indeed a compilation of work done by Krishnaswamyji 
himself. Savithriji continued it with a sense of dedication to 
fulfill Krishnaswamyji’s last words in terms of documenting 
his experiences and writings. We could achieve the mis- 
sion only now. 


This book would not have been completed without 
active cooperation and contribution from many thinkers, 
writers, friends and contemporaries of Krishnaswamyji. 
Starting from Ravindra Varmaji, Dr. K. Raghavan, Dr. Easo 
John, A.K.Damodaran, Sri. M.V. Rajasekaran, Kranthi 
Mehta, Ramunni Menon, Lakshmi Krishnamurthi, Niranjan 
Ramakrishnan, Mahmood Hussain, Leila Diraviam, Lalitha 
Rajagopalan and a host of others. 


We are greatly indebted to various individuals and 


good hearted persons who helped us to make this a reality. 
Words are often inadequate to express the timeliness and. 
involvement. Our thanks are due to: 


Sri. Vasudevan for continuing the mission of 
Savithriji to enable us to bring out this publication. 


Dr. TCA Srinivasa Ramanujan for his contributions 
towards translating Hindi articles and verifying the 
same. 


Sri. A. Annamalai for converting the speeches from 
tapes to written mode and retrieving them. 


Sri. A.L. Mani for making several trips to Besant 
nagar to coordinate with Savithri Amma. 


Sri. Thirumal for his electronic data processing and 
untiring work for several rounds of editing carried out 
by Savithri Amma. 


Mr. John Hogan (the Australian teacher, writer and 
activist, who volunteered at CESCI for editing). Our 
thanks are also to Mr. Rohan Savarimuthu and 
Ms. Salma Refaya (editorial assistant) and 
Ms. A. Jothi for Computer setting. 


Printers M/s.Maruthupandyar Achagam for bringing 
out this book in good shape and make it more reader 
friendly. 


We wish you a joyful reading and enriching 


experience. 


P.V. Rajagopal 
: A.L. Rangarajan 
S. Jeyapragasam 


Place : Chennai 
Dated: Tuesday, October 31, 2006 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


18 In the Footsteps of Mahatma Gandhi 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


1. EARLY LIFE 
1.1. BIRTH PLACE AND PARENTAGE 


Endearingly referred to as ‘Pichu’, ‘Kichu’, ‘Krishna’, 
‘Swamyji’ and ‘Krish’ by relatives and friends, Natesa 
Krishnaswamy was born to Shri R. Natesa Iyer and Bhagirathi 
Ammal on July 17, 1924 at Bapatla in Guntur District, Andhra 
Pradesh, India. He was the only surviving son along with nine 
daughters — eight of them being elder to him and one younger. 


When he grew up he learnt that he had an elder brother, 
Ramanathan, who unfortunately died at the age of sixteen in the 
year 1920 (four years prior to Swamyji’s birth). Ramanathan’s 
death was a traumatic event to the family due to its strange 
phenomenon. He had completed his High School studies and gained 
admission to the Presidency College and was making preparations 
to move to Madras (Chennai), when suddenly one day he had a 
premonition and was struck down by some strange illness. After his 
bath, he put on new clothes and asked his mother to come and sit 
down; he lay down, resting his head on her lap, and a few minutes 
later breathed his last. Later, the parents came to know that he had 
already gone around informing his friends and relatives that the call 
had come from The Master and that he had come to bid farewell to 
them. They had not taken him seriously and had dismissed his 
statement as a joke. 


The following passages reveal the notes made by Swamyji on 
his birthplace, ancestral home and parentage: 


“Even now, Bapatla is a small town in the Guntur District of 
Andhra Pradesh. The coastal district of Andhra Pradesh and four 
districts in Rayalaseema, British Malabar and South Canara, along 
with the districts in Tamil Nadu, were all part of the Old Madras 
Presidency till 1935. That year, the northern-most district of 
Ganjam was separated and tagged on to the newly formed province 
of Orissa. The Telugu speaking districts of Andhra got separated to 
form a province of their own, along with the Telugu speaking 
districts of the old Nizam’s State of Hyderabad. When the 
re-organisation of the different States in the country took place in 
1957, broadly on a linguistic basis, Malabar went to Kerala. 
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“Till then, there was a considerable amount of mobility in the 
old Madras Presidency. Government servants, especially in the 
senior cadres, were liable to be transferred from one district to 
another. Madras city, as the provincial capital, was the hub of trade 
and commerce. Madurai in Tamil Nadu, Bezwada (Vijayawada) in 
Andhra and Calicut (Kozhikode) in Malabar were the other 
prominent towns. 


“A number of engineers from Tamil Nadu as well as some from 
the judicial service were posted in Andhra. My father was one of 
them. Throughout his 31 years of service as District Board Engineer 
he had only served in Andhra. 


“My father, R. Natesa Iyer, and my mother, Bhagirathi Ammal, 
hailed from Tanjore (Thanjavur) District, which is known for its 
great cultural traditions. The famous Trinity of Carnatic music, 
Thyagaraja, Muthuswamy Dikshitar and Shyama Sastri, were all 
born, surprisingly enough, in the small town of Tiruvarur. Irrigated 
by the Cauvery (Kaveri) and its tributaries, the deltaic district was 
primarily agricultural, but it was quite prosperous. It is dotted with 
innumerable temples. The most famous is dedicated to Lord 
Brihadeeswara. Other well-known temples with tall gopurams can 
be seen even today in Tiruvarur, Mannargudi, Mayavaram, 
Sirkazhi, Vaitheeswaran, Koil and Kumbakonam. 


“Our ancestral home was in Valluvakkudy, hardly three miles 
from Sirkazhi. Fifteen years after he joined service, my father sold 
the house in Valluvakkudy and bought a small one in Sirkazhi, a 
small town, now a Taluk Headquarters. But our family did not move 
to Sirkazhi till father retired from service in November 1931. My 
paternal grandmother, my aunt and some of my sisters had lived 
there off and on. 


“Tanjore was the capital of the Chola Kings for many long 
years. Rulers of Tanjore were patrons of the Arts. They preserved 
and promoted not only classical music but also the highly 
developed Bharata Natyam dance and the now famous Tanjore 
paintings. Some of the great literatures in Tamil and Sanskrit 
(written in the Nagari as well as Granthi script) hailed from this 
district. Sculpture, too, flourished until today. Sthapathis from this 
district are in great demand by those who wish to build temples and 
carve out idols in stone or metal for installation in the Sanctum 
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Sanctorum, not only in India but also in other countries as far away 
as the U.K. and U.S.A. In its days of glory, the Tanjore district was 
praised as the cultural centre of Tamil Nadu, a reputation which 
even now it enjoys in great measure. 

“In the heyday of their glory, the Chola Kings fought many a 
battle, often with rulers of the adjoining Pandyan Kingdom. Not 
satisfied with that, they also marched North with a sizeable army 
known for its prowess and strategy. The merchants of the Chola 
Kingdom were famous for venturing into new areas. They enjoyed a 
high reputation for honesty. The quality of goods sold was praised 
by the buyers everywhere. True to the Tamil saying ‘Alaikadal 
Odiyum Thiraviyam Thedw’ (cross the oceans if necessary in search 
of wealth) they were a sea-faring people. } 


“Traces of these significant traits in the character of the 
Tanjoreans and of their cultural ethos are quickly noticeable 
whether they be in India or in England, or in distant America and 
Australia. I believe that a bit of that Tanjoreanism has stuck to me as 
to the other members of my family. If my father risked a journey of 
eight days with his wife soon after their marriage, when they were 
still in their teens, to far-off Chattarpur in the Ganjam district, my 
travels after I grew up took me not only to different parts of the 
country, from Ladakh in the North to Dwaraka in the west and to 
Puri and Moyrang (Burma border) in the east, but also to different 
corners of the world, covering almost all the Continents. 


“Of course, when my father had taken his journey from 
Madras, he travelled by the train drawn by the old steam engine 
chugging along at a leisurely speed. He and my mother had to cross 
some of the rivers by boat. On other occasions they had to travel by 
‘Jutka’ (horse cart) or even by a single or double bullock cart with a 
few bundles of hay serving as a cushion against the bumpy ride on 
what were mere tracks, though euphemistically called roads. We 
were always amused when my father and my mother now and then 
narrated their varied experiences not only of their journey, but also 
of their early life as a couple in the Ganjam district where they had 
always to be ready to deal with unwelcome guests in the form of not 
only snakes and black scorpions but also foxes, jackals and hyenas 
and occasionally a tiger too. When my father left on inspection duty 
in interior areas, my mother used to keep her fingers crossed and 
prayed for his safe return. 
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“From all accounts my parents soon adjusted themselves to the 
life in Andhra. They had picked up enough Telugu to converse 
freely, though they did not learn the script. Gonkura and Avakka, 
which form part of the staple food of the Telugus, were also 
prepared and served in our home. Wherever my father served in the 
different districts of Andhra, a few of the housewives learned to 
cook one or more of the Tamilian delicacies from my mother. 


“Not long after I was born, my father was transferred to 
Guntur, the District headquarters. My earliest memory — I must 
have been about four years of age then — is our house adjoining a 
row running parallel to the railway track. There was a compound 
surrounded by a wall beside the house. There were a couple of other 
middle class families living in that street. Their children used to 
come to our compound to play freely. Opposite our house was an 
unused maidan (open space) on the other side of which there were a 
few huts, where some working class families lived. The normal 
curiosity of any boy of my age made me walk over to the huts and 
befriend the boys there. Soon they also became my playmates. In an 
era when untouchability was practised extensively in our country, 
somehow my parents did not object to my mixing freely with the 
children from Mala and Madiga caste which were then, and are 
even now, in the scheduled list. We played marbles, tops, and 
qullidanda (an indigenous form of cricket). Whenever my mother 
prepared some snacks, she generously distributed a helping to my 
other playmates as well. My younger sister used to spend more 
time with my mother but occasionally would join us in the play 
field. Father would take me and my younger sister for walks now 
and then. He patiently replied to the innumerable questions which 
we put to him in all our ignorance about the environment, etc. In his 
own way, he was a great teacher”. 


1.2. CHILDHOOD 


Swamyji had a clear memory of events from the age of four. He 
narrates how he learnt his first lesson in social work at his mother’s 
knee in the following paragraphs: 


“] had just turned four. Snuggling close to my father, who was 
fast asleep, I was trying to sleep. It was well-past midnight. On the 
other side of the room my younger sister was blissfully resting in 
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the hook of her mother’s arm. In the next room slept my three elder 
sisters. 


“The silence of the night was shattered by a sudden knock. 
‘Ammagaru,’ someone called. In a trice they all woke up. Slowly 
the mother detached herself from her little daughter and laid her on 
the bed without disturbing her sleep. She opened the door, for the 
voice was familiar. I could only hear a murmur of words. She came 
back and told my father, ‘It is Venkaiah, his wife is in labour pain.’ 
Father understood. She gathered a couple of pieces of old cloth 
before she left with Venkaiah. Father gave her a torch light. 


“Dawn was breaking when she returned. Her face was 
wreathed in smiles. It is a girl, a healthy baby with lots of hair on her 
head,’ she said. She had a hurried bath and moved to the kitchen. 
Hardly half an hour later, she was handing out a hot cup of coffee to 
her husband and children. 


“This was not a solitary experience for me. The appeal would 
come at odd hours of day or night, someone or other from the police 
lines behind our house or from the huts a little further away, for her 
to help in delivering a baby. She had the reputation of having a 
‘lucky hand’. She rarely failed to respond in spite of her heavy 
duties as a house-wife. 


“Slowly I began to understand the significance of what she was 
doing. Her actions were more eloquent than her words. She was a 
social worker par excellence” 


As a young boy he learnt his lessons in “courage” from his 
father. He describes how his father, past fifty years, had bravely 
grappled with a thief in the dead of night, unmindful of the 
consequences. 


“The dull noise came from the house, not far from the kitchen. 
It could not be dismissed as the scraping by a bandicoot, quite 
common in old houses. Before father could get up and light the 
hurricane lantern, the footsteps from the rear quickened and a tall, 
gaunt individual appeared. Father jumped at him and held him tight, 
shouting ‘thief’. Before the rest of the family could move to do 
anything, another fellow dealt a blow on father’s head with a heavy 
stick, which made him loosen his grip. Before help came, the pair of 
thieves had made a clean exit. 
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“There was a bleeding wound on father’s head. The blood was 
quickly wiped with a piece of cotton by mother, tincture of Iodine 
applied and a light bandage tied. The neighbours who rushed in 
were aghast to see his bandaged head. However, all of them had 
nothing but praise for the engineer.” 


1.3. SCHOOL DAYS 


Recalling his sweet memories of the student days in the 
Sabhanayaka Mudaliar Hindu Higher Secondary School (SMHHS) 
in Sirkazhi, Swamyji wrote an article entitled “Students and 
Teachers Sixty Years Ago” for a special souvenir brought out by the 
school authorities on the occasion of the school centenary in 1996’. 


His affection and love for his first “Alma Mater” never faded 
even after long years. To narrate an instance in 1956 when he was in 
ICCR, a team of boys from SMHH School had come to Delhi for a 
holiday. He received them and made all arrangements to make their 
stay pleasant and comfortable. The school authorities thanked him 
for the help. 


As indicated in the photographs, he gave away the sale 
proceeds of his ancestral house in Sirkazhi (after meeting the legal 
requirements of the heirs) to the Centenary Building Fund of 
SMHH School in 1993. A classroom was constructed utilising that 
fund and a suitable inscription made. He attended the Centenary 
Celebration in 1996 along with his wife, and the picture shows him 
being honoured by the school authorities. 


After his mother’s death in 1936, Swamji’s family moved to 
Madras. There he continued his studies, from Third form to S.S.L.C 
in the Sir. M.ct Muthiah Chettiyar High School, Purasawalkam, He 
joined the Pachiappas College, Chetpat for University education, 
but his B.Sc. study was cut short by his involvement in the Quit 
India Movement. 


2. FORMATIVE YEARS 
2.1. INFLUENCE OF GANDHIJIAND SRI SATYAMURTI 


At the age of five, Swamiji first saw Gandhiji at Guntur in 
1929, where his father was serving as an Engineer, and even at that 


' See pp. 92-97 
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tender age he was tremendously influenced by Gandhi, who spoke 
about Khadi. He started learning to spin from an old kisan Charkha 
which his father got for him. And then in 1930 came the Salt 
Satyagraha. 


Swamyji writes: “Father used to read out from the news papers 
about what was happening. Some of the veterans of that time, like 
Bulusu Sambamurti, Mrs. Rukmini Lakshmipathy, and 
Deshabhakata Konda Venkatappayya, used to put some salt into a 
pot of water, heat it and then take the salt out of it. They would sell 
small packets of that salt for about two annas in those days. I was 
fascinated by it. I used to join the processions being led by them and 
I still remember one procession which was lathi-charged, and some 
of us boys were even cane-charged. I do not think my parents knew 
about it. But somehow father was deeply interested in political 
affairs. He himself had resigned his service for some time in the 
first Non-Cooperation Movement in 1921. So he gave me fairly 
sound knowledge.” 


The second time he saw Gandhiji was in Sirkazhi in 1934?. 
After the family shifted to Madras in 1936, his father regularly took 
him to the political meetings. He soon learnt where the meetings 
were generally held and between 1936 and 1942 he did not miss a 
single meeting of political importance. 


Swamiji makes a note of his experience in these political 
meetings as, “The political education I got by regular attendance in 
these meetings enabled me to get a proper perspective of the issues 
involved in the national movement and it fired my zeal and 
enthusiasm. Now I was constantly attending these meetings and 
sometimes going and getting autographs from some of the leaders 
like Shri. Satyamurti and Rajaji. 


“Now, meeting all these people enabled me also to come closer 
to some of them and I became quite close to the late Shri 
Satyamurti. He was one of those who literally took charge of any 
young person who came to him, and he would involve him in some 
activity or the other in the national movement. If you were directly 
interested in politics, he would talk politics to you. Sometimes he 
would spend hours in discussing things with you and he had no 


2 Ibid 
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arrogance or superciliousness about himself. It did not matter who 
was talking to him. He would very patiently argue. He was a great 
orator and was quite an intellectual. Whether he spoke in large 
meetings or in small groups, he marshalled his facts very ably and 
presented them very lucidly. And he was equally at home both in 
English and in Tamil. Particularly with the rank and file of the 
Congress workers, many of whom did not know English, he 
established excellent rapport, which made him the worker’s leader. 


“And apart from talking politics with the young people, when- 
ever he found somebody who was interested in constructive work, 
he would introduce that young man to, say, the Hindi Prachar Sabha 
or the Khadi Organisation or the Harijan Sewak Sangh and 
encourage him to do some constructive work. 


“Satyamurti as a true nationalist encouraged anyone who 
wanted to iearn Hindi. He was actively associated with the work of 
the Hindi Prachar Sabha. Satyamurti asked me one day, “Why don’t 
you learn a little Hindi? In those days there were no regular Hindi 
classes except in the evening. So, I joined the Hindi class when | 
was in the 8" standard in 1936-37. I was the only student; others 
were all my teachers and my headmaster, but they were all my class- 
mates. 


“T studied Hindi — six months Prathamik (level I), six months 
Madhyama (level II), and six months Rashtrabhasha (level III) — 
three hours a week; that is all. Now, after I did my Madhyama, Shri 
Satyamurti said: Why don’t you do something for Hindi prachar? 
(probagation) What could I do at that time? I could not possibly go 
and teach people. I was a young lad. He said, ‘You think about it.’ 
Then we had a good teacher, I remember, the late Shri Raghubir 
Dayal Misra. He said, ‘There is one who is interested in drama. 
Probably he can help you.’ He was Mr K.R. Vishwanathan, whose > 
obsession with drama enabled me to take Hindi to many places, 
many institutions. 


“So we started a Hindustani Dramatic Society and we would 
approach every social organisation, whether it was the Imperial 
Bank of India’s Officers’ Association or the Suguna Vila Sabha or 
Burmah Shell Employees. Whenever they had an annual function or 
something, when they had some entertainment programme, they 
would say, “Could you possibly put up a play in Hindi, or probably a 
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ten minute skit or something?’ We wanted people to get accustomed 
to listening to Hindi words. That was the kind of prachar we wanted 
to do. Slowly, we found that we were in great demand. So by the 
time we came to the 1942 movement, it was a venture for me to 
move away from the Hindustani Dramatic Society to prison, more 
than anything else because we were doing lot of Hindi prachar 
work at that time. Earlier came the 1936 elections. That was the first 
time when I saw Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. He had come for the 
purpose of election campaign under the old 1935 Act. I remember 
the big meeting he addressed in the Tilak Ghat in Madras (Chennai). 


‘Now, during the course of that campaign of Jawaharlalji, I had 
occasion (because of my knowing Satyamurti) to visit one or two 
places with him. Even then, though we were talking about wrecking 
the 1935 Act from within, about carrying the freedom struggle into 
the Legislature etc., Panditji was constantly referring to ‘planning’. 
I remember one day Satyamurti asking him, “Jawaharlal, why do 
you harp on planning? We do not have the power to plan anything. 
We are still fighting for freedom. Why do you waste your breath on 
this? Why do you confuse people on this? Let us keep to the basic 
question of freedom now in our speeches.” Jawaharlalji sort of 
nodded. He did not give any particular reply. But then we went to 
Tanjore. We reached there, | think, rather late at night. The meeting 
itself went on till very late in the night, probably till the early hours 
of the morning. When I went to sleep, the decision was that at 
6 o’clock in the morning we would leave for Tiruchirappally. The 
electricity system in those days used to be run by private 
companies. Early in the morning, when we woke up at about 
5 o’clock, we found there was no electricity. Therefore, people were 
running hither and thither trying to get hurricane lamps, which, I 
suppose, they ad discarded. By 6 o’clock, when Jawaharlalji came 
out of the room shaved, bathed, and dressed - in those days, he was 
very fond of wearing his dhoti and what 1s now known as Jawahar 
Waist-coat, and he rarely wore the churidar pyjama — Satyamurti 
was still standing there with his Madrasi dhoti and a towel thrown 
on his shoulder, waiting to go into the bathroom and he exclaimed, 
‘Jawaharlal, how did you shave and bath? There has been no 
electricity,’ and I remember J-waharlalji suddenly bursting with 
laughter and saying, ‘Planning, my boy, planning!’ I still remember 
that because ‘planning’ was a point on which Satyamurti seemed to 
have touched him on the raw. 
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“] have mentioned Mr Satyamurti more often because his great 
contribution to the national struggle has not received adequate 
attention from later generations. He along with the late Shri 
Srinivasa lyenger, whose disciple he was, literally built the 
Congress in Tamil Nadu, with his powerful oratory, with his 
capacity of undertaking extensive tours — I believe he was one of the 
few people who knew almost every village in Tamil Nadu, who 
knew almost every important person and who knew every important 
Congress worker in Tamil Nadu. In fact, when he went to a place he 
would start asking for the workers by their names. Mr Satyamurti 
was essentially a workers’ man. He had given up a leading position 
as a lawyer. When a discreet offer of Judgeship was made to him, 
which in those days was certainly considered to be a great honour, 
he just declined it, very politely I suppose, but very firmly. So he 
threw himself into the national movement heart and soul and he 
induced a number of young people to join the movement. He knit 
together the rank and file of the Congress into a fighting machine 
and he provided them with sound leadership, intellectual as well as 
organisational. When he was elected to the Central Legislative 
Assembly in 1936, it was a memorable event. Now these days they 
talk so much of caste, religion and other considerations. In 1936, Mr 
Satyamurti, who was a Brahmin—and mind you the constituency in 
Madras city at that time had hardly three per cent Brahmin — was 
elected, defeating Sir Ramaswamy Mudaliar, who belonged to the 
Justice Party, which stood for non-Brahmin domination or 
assertion, you might say. I recall a meeting, which was arranged by, 
I think, the Young Men’s Indian Association in the Armenian Street 
— Gokhale Hall it is called — where Satyamurti and Ramamswamy 
Mudaliar appeared on the same platform and spoke. That was a 
great event, because it has not happened until then. Both of them 
were very fine gentlemen. Both of them had been students of the 
Madras Christian College. You might say they were bound by an old 
school tie. And the presentation which they gave —I was very young 
at that time, I could hardly follow the English language in which 
they spoke — both of them were at home in the language, but | 
believe each presented an excellent case; and from the intellectual 
audience that was present there some questions cropped up at the 
end. I feel that it is a kind of electioneering which one would like to 
see in this country again — candidates appearing on the same 
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platform. Satyamurti was elected, as I said. He later on became the 
Deputy Leader of the Congress Legislature Party in the old Central 
Legislative Assembly. Bhulabhai Desai was then the leader of the 
Party. Satyamurti used to thunder in the Legislative Assembly. He 
was a terror particularly at question time. In fact, he was called 
‘Supplementary Satyamurti’ because his basic question would look 
very innocuous but when he started shooting the supplementaries, 
the Treasury Benches used to reel because often he had probably all 
the answers while the Treasury Benches did not have them! In fact, 
the story goes that sometimes one or the other of the Honourable 
Members in the Viceroy’s Executive Council of those days used to 
go stealthily to Satyamurti’s house at night humbly to seek from 
him some of the supplementaries so that they could be prepared to 
answer them, because very often he introduced a surprise element in 
putting some questions. But he kept the debate at a very high level. I 
believe he spoke for over six hours on the Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill, quoting authorities from several countries to 
prove why this Criminal Law Amendment Act should be thrown 
out, and established a record. But, as I had said before, he was a 
keen student of public affairs. He was very painstaking in his 
research, in his gathering of facts. He was very clear in his analysis, 
very penetrating analysis, and his presentation was always very 
simple, straightforward and lucid. And when you combine al] these 
with a good command over the language, you can realise what a 
great orator he must have been - and he had a rich and powerful 
voice above all that. I can still recall the late Sir Reginald Maxwell, 
who was then the Home Member, paying a unique tribute to 
Satyamurti, when the latter passed away in 1943, in the Central 
Legislative Assembly. In spite of whatever one might say against 
the British rule in India, the fact remains that in so far as Legislative 
proceedings were concerned, they were as good in taking as in 
giving. They relished the thrusts and the repartees in the Assembly. 
So Satyamurti’s contribution was great and I feel proud to belong to 
a generation which grew under his guidance.” 


Long after, in April 2003, on Satyamurti’s 60" Memorial Day, 
Swamyji delivered a talk, very well received, praising his qualities 
of mind and heart and his power of oration in Vani Mahal, T. Nagar, 
Chennai. 
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2.2. PARTICIPATION IN THE QUIT INDIA MOVEMENT 

“In April 1942 we heard for the first time about the Quit India 
Movement. The late Yusuf Meharally had met Gandhiji in 
Sevagram. On his return to Bombay he issued a statement in which 
he said that Gandhiji was thinking of ‘something big’.... Soon came 
Gandhiji’s articles in The Harijan on ‘Quit India’. 

“August 9 will always remain a Red-Letter Day in the annals of 
our freedom movement. On that fateful day in 1942 began the final 
struggle for Indian Independence under the unique leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi. A day earlier, in Bombay, the All India Congress 
Committee had passed a Resolution calling upon the British 
Government to ‘Quit India’. Addressing the gathering after the 
Resolution had been adopted, Gandhiji had given the call to the 
nation to ‘Do or Die’. 

In the early hours of August 9, 1942, Gandhiji and all other 
Congress leaders were arrested and whisked away to Poona and 
Ahmednagar. Simultaneously, other leaders all over the country 
were arrested and detained. As the news spread like wild fire, 
people everywhere were electrified and the country rose as one man 
to battle against the British authority in India. 

“I was then a student of the Madras Pachaiappas College. I was 
one of the few people of my college who organised a strike. And 
after the first few days, I remember our Principal passed away and a 
new Principal came. Rather rashly he made a statement, when we 
were addressing a meeting, that he had handled three strikes in 
Annamalai University — he had been the Vice-Chancellor there — 
and he knew how to handle a fourth one. To him our simple reply 
was, ‘We have had three Principals in two years. We know how to 
handle a fourth.’ That was our spirit. But then when I was arrested, 
he came to the court and then brought fruits to the police station 
before we were taken to the jail. In 1942, some of those who were 
not arrested immediately — the government detained a few students, 
very few satyagrahis, not all of them were arrested — continued to 
organise strikes. Also, in our own little way, we thought we could do 
something about the ‘No Tax’ campaign. Some of us moved into the 
rural areas. It was not easy — the response from the people — because 
the idea of not paying tax to the Sarkar, particularly during the 
wartime when the Government could take any action, was 
something which they could not easily put into practice. Then came 
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1943, when Gandhiji undertook a fast. All of us were deeply stirred. 
We had a Central Students’ Council in Madras. The existing Madras 
Students’ organisation, which was dominated by the Communists, 
had sort of opted out of the movement and about 50 of us decided 
that it was time that we offered satyagraha deliberately, very 
systematically to show our protest against what the British were 
doing to Gandhiji. So I was arrested at that time, in February 1943 
given six months’ Rigorous Imprisonment [internment]. We were 
taken away to a place about 400 miles from Madras, a place called 
Alipuram in Bellary district, which is now in the Mysore State — it 
was then a part of the old Madras Presidency. We were about 50-52 
students. I can recall some of them. My friend Ravindra Varma, who 
has now become the Minister for Labour; Mr. Diraviam, who is an 
].A.S. officer in Madras; Mr Ramunni Menon, who is an I.A.S. 
officer in Kerala, Mr. K.V. Sankaran, who is also in the I.A.S; the 
late Mr. Achuthan, who played a very important part in the Gandhi 
Centenary Committee; Prof. K.G. Subramaniam, who is now the 
Dean of the Faculty of Fine Arts in the Baroda University; 
Mr. M.K. Ramamurti, who is now an Advocate of the Supreme 
Court... probably we can go on. 


“For three long years the heroic struggle was carried on by 
thousands of men and women throughout the length and breadth of 
this ancient land. Beyond the frontiers, the Indian National Army, 
under the dynamic leadership of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose, was 
storming the citadels of the imperialist powers in a desperate bid to 
free India. 


“Youth was in the vanguard of this epic struggle, braving heavy 
odds, challenging alien authority at every step, daringly defying all 
bans and prohibitory orders, displaying reckless courage born of a 
passionate desire to wrest the nation’s freedom and uphold her hon- 
our and glory. Arrests and imprisonment, often without trial, lathi 
charges and firing were the order of the day. Undaunted, holding 
high the banner of revolt, the youth marched forward, enduring 
untold privation and suffering yet exhibiting high morale, willingly 
sacrificing it all and serving the people in the best traditions of this 
great country. | 


“After we were released from prison late in 1943, we 
decided to form the National Students’ Organisation, as opposed to 
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the All India Students’ Federation which was dominated by the 
communists, who, with their theory of People’s War had, according 
to us, betrayed the national movement for freedom during the 
crucial years of 1942-43. I was actively involved in the National 
Students’ Organisation and when that was banned, we started a 
Students’ National Organisation; when that too was banned, we 
started the Madras Students’ Congress. Meanwhile, similar organi- 
sations had been started in other parts of the country. Later, in May 
1944, we came together from different parts of the country in 
Nagpur to form the All India Students’ Congress. By 1945 it became 
a reality and many of those people who were connected with the All 
India Students’ Congress at that time continued to do political work 
later on. Quite a few of them have come to occupy very important 
positions. 


“So, after the All India Students’ Congress was established, or 
even just before its establishment you might say, I was invited by 
the Hindustani Talimi — Sangh in Sevagram, of which 
Aryanayakamji was the Secretary and Shrimati Asha Devi was the 
Assistant Secretary (both of them are no more), to help in 
organising the first evaluation Conference of Basic Education. In 
1937 the scheme had been accepted and for seven years the basic 
education experiment had been conducted. By 1944 the results 
were known. Gandhiji had been released from prison by that time. 
So by January 1945, this conference was held in Sevagram and was 
inaugurated by Gandhiji. Dr. Zakir Hussain, who was then the 
Vice-Chancellor of the Jamia Milia Islamia, presided over it. And 
that was the occasion when I came to know some of the top people 
in the field of Education — people like Dr. Acharya Badrinath 
Varma, Dr. K.L. Shrimali and Prof. Mujib. That was also the time 
when Gandhiji was laying great emphasis on constructive work. So 
a lot of khadi workers used to come — men like Vichitra Narayan 
Sharma, Dhirendra Mazumdar, Dhwaja Babu and Lakshmi Babu. 
That was also the time when the Kasturba Trust had been started. 
Mridula Sarabhai was quite active. I] remember Sushila Nayar was 
taking interest in it. And from Sevagram, after the conference, | 
went back to Madras. I was involved in the election campaign in 
1946. During the early part of 1946 Gandhiji came on a visit to 
Madras — I think it was late January or early February - to preside 
over the silver jubilee celebrations of the Dakshint Bharat Hindi 
Prachar Sabha.” 
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2.3. ASSOCIATION WITH ACHARYA J.B. KRIPALANI 

It was an accidental meeting. Swamyji was travelling in a train 
from Madras to Mannargudi on a campaign for the 1946 elections. 
The Kripalanis, who had come on a South Indian tour, were also 
travelling in the same train. 


Swamyji writes: “In those days the elections for the 
Scheduled Castes Reserved Constituencies used to be double 
elections — first the members of the scheduled castes, the voters 
would elect and then from the panel the general constituency voters 
would elect. That was a sort of dual election. So there was some 
scheduled caste election there. I had agreed to go and do some 
campaigning. Shri. Kamaraj, who was then the President of Tamil 
Nadu Congress Committee, had asked me to go. At the Mayuram 
station, I woke up to the shouts of Kripalaniji ki Jai. | came out and 
found that he was half asleep. It was probably 4.30 or 5.00 in the 
morning. He came out of the compartment. He had just been 
released from prison after three years. It was almost like when Shri 
Morarji and other people were released and you found tremendous 
crowds. People brought garlands, and at times they brought coffee 
and what not. Anyhow, Kripalaniji was half sleep, | suppose. So he 
started talking, ‘Bhaiyo aur baheno,’ in Hindi and immediately 
there was a shout, ‘English, English!’ and he lashed out at them and 
said, ‘Aapko sharam aani chahiye. Aap apni Rashtrabasha nahin 
bolenge?’ I thought this was becoming a little too much. So I just 
sidled along and started translating and | thought that with the first 
sentence which I translated in to Tamil, “You should be ashamed of 
yourselves for asking me to speak in English,’ the crowd would 
throw stones at him. But obviously they enjoyed it. In those days, 
they were willing to take a lot from their leaders, whom they 
worshipped because they were not ordinary politicians, they were 
great freedom fighters, great patriots, people who made tremendous 
sacrifices and who had undergone tremendous suffering. So the 
people were willing to look up to them almost as demigods, which 
unfortunately is the habit which persists even today for every petty 
politician. That is a different matter. But | translated. And then I got 
back to my compartment, and he got back to his compartment. I do 
not think he took much notice of me. 


“Then came the next station and he started speaking in Hindi. I 
was standing in a corner. He was looking out. Then he called me and 
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said, ‘You do your job, I am doing my job.’ So about three or four 
stations later, when Mannargudi came, I said I had to leave that 
place because I had my own work to do. Kamaraj had come to the 
station and he was to accompany Kripalaniji. Kripalaniji said, ‘I 
would speak in Hindi and there would be nobody to translate. What 
would happen? So you have to come with me.’ But I said, ‘I have a 
programme already fixed.’ Kamaraj rose to the occasion and said, 
“Well, I will do your work, you go along.’ So I suppose I got a kick 
out of it, when a great leader like Kamaraj said that he would substi- 
tute for me in an election meeting and that I should go along with 
Kripalaniji. I think I was with Kripalaniji for two or three weeks. 
We went to Tanjore, Trichirapalli, the whole of Tamil Nadu, and 
even a part of Kerala we covered. And when we returned to Madras, 
he was travelling to Allahabad via Calcutta in one of those military 
dakotas that had been just put to civilian use — there were not even 
regular seats; there were wooden benches on which the passengers 
had to sit. Mrs Kripalani had left a little while earlier on her 
Kasturba work. She was then the National Organising Secretary for 
the Kasturba Trust. So at the airport, quietly Kripalaniji asked me, 
‘Why don’t you come with me?’ By that time he had taken it for 
granted that I was part of his appendage. I said, ‘No, I have some 
work to do here.’ He said, ‘What ts it?’ I said, ‘We have to ignore 
Rajaji.’ We were very angry with Rajaji for not having participated 
in the 1942 movement. Rajaji subsequently forgave us, I suppose, 
and was very affectionate towards me till his death. But in those 
days we had one aim: we must get rid of Rajaji. So Kripalaniji just 
smiled and left. He would occasionally write to me. He wrote to me, 
I remember, from Simla during the Simla Conference. He was in 
deep anguish. More than once he would say, ‘I am afraid we are 
going to betray the country.’ Because he felt that the Congress 
leadership at that time was compromising on certain issues, and 
may be even then he had a foreboding that the Muslim League 
would get what it wanted. Then one day suddenly I got a telegram 
from him saying, ‘Come immediately.’ That was all. Next morning I 
was in the Grand Trunk Express from Madras — it took 52 hours in 
those days to come to Delhi — with a pair of clothes to change; but I 
never expected that I was going to get stuck up in Delhi for 30 
years.” (This was written in 1977. Actually, he was in Delhi for a 
little over 45 years) 
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Swamyji joined J.B. Kripalani as his Secretary at the age of 22 
when the former was elected as the Congress President in 1946. His 
close association with Kripalaniji continued till the latter’s death in 
1982, except for five years when Swamyji was away in Europe as 
Asian Secretary of the World Assembly of Youth (WAY). 


Acharya Kripalani was the Congress President during the last 
phase of negotiations in the transfer of power. And Swamyji, being 
Kripalaniji’s personal secretary, took part in all discussions and 
events that took place among the stalwarts of the struggle for 
Independence. This was the time when he came into contact with all 
the great men who fought for the Independence of India. 


As an elected member of the Constituent Assembly (Legisla- 
tive), which he continued to be till 1952, Kripalaniji put Swamyji 
in-charge of the Constituent Assembly Section of the AICC, which 
enabled Swamiji to move about freely in the Parliament and watch 
many a great debate in both the Houses. He had the privilege of 
witnessing from the gallery of the Central Hall of Parliament the 
Historic Session of the Constituent Assembly to herald the dawn of 
Freedom on the midnight of the 14 Aug, 1947. He also witnessed the 
Golden Jubilee Celebrations in 1997 with special permission of the 
Honourable Shri P.A. Sangma, the speaker of the House of The 
People. 


According to Swamyji, he owed to Acharyaji, for what he was, 
in his formative years. He assisted Acharyaji in all his work; 
providing relief and rehabilitation to victims of natural and 
man-made calamities in different parts of the country; campaigning 
in elections and collecting material and editing his articles, 
statements, and books etc. 


When Suchetaji (Acharya’s wife) suddenly died in 1974 due to 
heart attack, Swamyji became part and parcel of Acharya’s 
house-hold. He looked after his health like a son. Swamyji has 
written in one of his letters to another veteran Gandhian: “Dada 
(Elder brother in Bengali) [i.e. Kripalani] had told me a few days 
prior to his death. ‘There are many people who will take Gandhiyji’s 
name but only a few will do his work. You should continue to do 
Gandhiji’s work. That will be a continuation of what I myself have 


- 


been trying to do’. 
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Carrying out the wishes of Dada, Swamyji was engaged in 
multifarious constructive programmes till the very end of his life. 


Kripalaniji’s death had entailed several personal and institu- 
tional responsibilities on Swamyji. Kripalaniji had left all his 
property to public charity and had made Swamyji one of the three 
executors of his will. It took several years to complete the work 
relating to tax matters, estate duty, probate of the will etc. The 
voluminous autobiography of Kripalaniji (running into 1000 pages) 
had to be edited, checked and rechecked before it was given for 
final printing. Swamyji was a perfectionist and he would not like to 
see any errors creeping in. 


_A Trust constituting the different items of his property was set 
up in the name of “Acharya Kripalani Memorial Trust” — the main 
object of the Trust was to promote the several constructive 
activities with which Kripalaniji was associated during his lifetime. 


Swamyji laments the absence of a statue or a portrait or 
something in memory of the Acharya as reminiscence for the future 
generations: “Nota lane or park is named after him in the capital, let 
alone an Avenue or a Bhawan. Yet, he was a distinguished citizen of 
New Delhi for three decades and more. He was a great patriot, a 
front-rank freedom fighter who could hardly remember the number 
of times he had been in prison. 


“Unanimously chosen as the chairman of the Fundamental 
Rights Committee of the Constituent Assembly, he so postulated 
people’s rights that no authoritarian government would dare to 
abuse its powers except at its own peril. And, when a government 
did try to tamper with it, he roamed the country like a Samson 
aroused and saw to its exit. 


“Elected to the Lok Sabha time and again over a period of 
twenty years from constituencies as far away as Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh, and Uttar Pradesh, he emerged as a great parliamen-tarian 
whose every speech was looked forward to and listened to with rapt 
attention by the entire house. His sane and sober advice was eagerly 
sought and utilised to defuse many a crisis. Yet, no portrait of his 
adorns the Central Hall of the Parliament House.” 


Kripalaniji laid firm foundations for the functioning of a 
responsible democratic opposition. 
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3. SWAMIJP?S ADULT LIFE 
3.1 ICCR(INDIAN COUNCIL FOR CULTURAL RELATIONS) 
Being a close associate of Acharya Kripalani, Swamyji was 
engaged in other activities centring round the youth. Soon after 
Independence, the Government of India set up the Indian Council 
for Cultural Relations under the Presidentship of the Honourable 
Maulana Abdul Kalam Azad (the Union Minister for Education.) 
Besides working towards the establishment of closer relations with 
all neighbouring Countries, the Council was assigned the important 
task of looking after the welfare of foreign students studying in 
India — to deal with their problems and provide them opportunities 
to get friendly contacts and be acquainted with Indian culture and 
history. This work for the benefit of the foreign students was 
entrusted to Swamyji, who was the Welfare Officer of the Council 
during 1953-56. 


In all, he made welfare arrangements for over 3500 students 
from 65 countries studying in different Universities in India. He 
dealt with their problems and difficulties regarding placement in 
educational institutions, accommodation and food, medical 
attention, travel facilities, etc., and he organised seminars and study 
tours, picnics and excursions, so as to bring about closer contacts 
with Indian families. Special mention can be made of two 
educational — cum — recreational camps of a month’s duration each, 
conducted in Kashmir and Ootacamund (Nilgris) during the 
summer months. The students had great affection and love for him 
and held him in high regard. : 


During this period, Swamyji had the occasion to come in close 
contact with eminent Gandhians like Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Sarvashri Kaka Kalelkar, Khandubhai Desai, and H.E. Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya (then the Governor of Madhya Pradesh). And in this 
work he developed excellent and valuable relations not only with 
leaders in various fields of the country but also with a large number 
of young men and women from different countries studying in 
Indian universities. A large number of them were from Africa and 
Asia. Many after returning home became actively engaged in youth 
activities. In later years, these contacts proved useful in organising 
a healthy youth movement when Swamyji became the Asian 
secretary of the World Assembly of Youth. 
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He resigned in 1956 from I.C.C.R owing to certain differences 
in approach. His resignation letter and the farewell address given by 
the students are at Annexures | and II respectively. 


3.2 WORLDASSEMBLY OF YOUTH (WAY) 

Soon after leaving the ICCR, Swamyji was elected as the Asian 
Secretary of the World Assembly of youth (the headquarters of 
which were initially in Paris, though later transferred to Brussels). 


In this capacity he toured extensively not only in Asia, but in 
other continents also, helping to coordinate the programmes and 
activities of voluntary youth organisations, and governmental and 
non-governmental social-service agencies. He specialised in 
planning and implementing a series of youth leadership training 
courses, seminars and similar projects at the national and interna- 
tional level. He worked in close collaboration with several | 
agencies of the UN like UNESCO, FAO, ILO, etc. The countries he 
visited during this period are listed in Annexure III. He visited some 
of the countries two or three times. 


During one of his trips to Karachi, where he went to attend the 
“Asian Women’s Conference’ in 1958 as an observer, a queer 
incident happened and he narrated this in an article entitled 
‘Another Day, Another Coup’. 


Shri Ravindra Varma, who was then the President of the World 
Assembly of Youth, describes in detail how Swamyyji made this 
assignment an outstanding success in his ‘Tribute’.* 


3.3. INTERNATIONAL YOUTH CENTRE 
(VISWA YUVAK KENDRA) 


On returning home in 1963 after successfully completing his 
term as Asian Secretary of WAY, Swamyji was for some time 
associated with the Sarvodaya Movement initiated by Acharya 
Vinova Bhave (a leading disciple of Gandhiji), where he organised 
and spoke at special Sarvodaya camps for youth in different parts of 
India. 


In the meantime, some of the Indian friends who were 
connected with WAY and were aware of his abilities requested him 
to undertake the establishment of an International Youth Centre in 


-_ 
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Delhi. The aims and objects of the centre are given in the Brochure 
at Annexure IV. 


The centre was being established in Delhi (Chanakyapuri) 
under the chairmanship of Shri Morarji Desai, the then Finance 
Minister in the Union Cabinet. Swamyji handled the arduous task of 
building up the centre from scratch. The new building was inaugu- 
rated in August 1968, by Dr. Zakir Hussein, the President of India. 


Even before the new building came into existence, a number of 
programmes were being carried out like seminars, workshops, 
training courses, etc. As the founder Director of the Centre, 
Swamyji set up the Library and the Asian Youth Documentation 
Centre and guided and supervised the work of the Research and 
Publications Unit. The hostel accommodation provided by the 
Centre enabled a number of young men and women from different 
parts of the world to come and live together, even for temporary 
periods, and to exchange ideas among themselves and with young 
people coming from different parts of India. 


The active functioning of the centre resulted in the establish- 
ment of excellent relations with a number of voluntary youth. 
organisations, which were able to reach out to more people with 
good programmes. 


After having set up the centre well on its feet, Swamyji thought 
his overstay in the Kendra might be detrimental to its further 
growth. Therefore, he decided to leave the organisation in 1971. 


3.4 INVOLVEMENT IN VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 


After having left the Visva Yuvak Kendra, Swamyji’s activities 
were centred on the voluntary sector, concerning rural youth 
development. He was requested to direct the work of the Voluntary 
Action Cell, which was sponsored jointly by six major national 
voluntary agencies: AVARD, CRC, GPF, YMCA, GIS, and SFDG* 


> AVARD Association of Voluntary Agencies for Rural Development 


CRA Central Relief Committee 

GPF Gandhian Institute of Studies 
YMCA Young Men’s Christian Association 
GIS Gandhian Institute of Studies 


SFDG Society for Developing Gramdans 
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Swamyji’s interest in social work went back to his student days 
when he helped the Indian evacuees from Burma during the Second 
World War, and again he had been in the thick of relief and rehabili- 
tation activities when hundreds of thousands of refugees poured 
into Delhi following India’s partition in 1947. Through the Central 
Relief Committee he also handled the relief and rehabilitation work 
for the Tibetan refugees and organised relief camps for the one 
million Bangladeshies who emigrated temporarily at the time of 
their country’s struggle for freedom. 

During the summer of 1973 when there was unprecedented 
drought in the country and near-famine conditions were 
prevailing in a number of States, Swamyji, as the Director of the 
Voluntary Action Cell, was actively engaged in the campaign on 
“Youth Against Famine” in collaboration with several voluntary 
organisations and government agencies and public institutions. The 
success of the programme led to another campaign, “Youth for 
Development”, encouraging the educated youth to get involved in 
rural development. 

In the course of time this programme was intensified and by 
1985 more than two hundred young men and women were working 
in different parts of the country. His abiding interest in rural 
development and his personal touch with the volunteers took him to 
remote corners of the country to give them guidance and encourage- 
ment. He identified their problems as his and offered workable 
solutions, including financial help in extreme cases. 

Swamyji was one of the active participants in establishing The 
Rural Workers Trust (1986). The Trust mobilised funds for the 
development and well-being of the rural workers in order to achieve 
legitimate rights. 

Being one of the leading members in the Gandhian circle, with 
a passion for the Gandhian Constructive programmes, he was 
successively elected as the Secretary of Gandhi Smark Nidhi and 
Gandhi Peace Foundation. While his tenure in the Gandhi Smark 
Nidhi was short, he continued in the GPF for nearly three and a half 
years, during which time he activated many of the field-centres and 
encouraged the field workers to undertake multifarious activities 
towards alleviation of poverty and reduction of social tension in 
their respective areas. Periodical Workers’ Conferences were also 
held to motivate the workers and guide them. 
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This period also witnessed a dramatic moment where Swamyji 
undertook an indefinite fast following the declaration of the 
President’s rule in Karnataka by the then Prime Minister, Shri V.P. 
Singh. The fast was ended on the fifth day, consequent on the PM’s 
assurance to lift the President’s rule. 


To bring Gandhi closer to the masses, GPF along with the 
sister organisations launched a special programme of ‘Padayatra’. 
Swamyji and his wife undertook an extensive padayatra (foot 
march) in Tamil Nadu. Starting from Nagapattinam (known for its 
Dargah) and going through Velankanni (famous for its church), 
they covered a number of places in Tanjavoor and Tiruchirappalli 
Districts. In all, the padayatris (one who undertakes foot march) 
covered 140 kilometres and met many people. Similar programmes 
were undertaken by other organisations in other areas. 


Swamyji handed over his position as Secretary of Gandhi 
Peace Foundation (GPF), Delhi in 1994. 


In the same year, he shifted his residence to Madras (Chennai), 
but did not take to retirement. His responsibilities as the Honorary 
Secretary of the Central Relief Committee and Sucheta Smarak 
Nidhi, and his work in relation to Acharya Kripalani’s Memorial 
Trust and Acharyaji’s Memoirs necessitated frequent visits to 
Delhi. And he continued to participate in various seminars and 
conferences inside and outside the country. 


For several years he was representing Gandhi Peace Founda- 
tion in the various ANGOC (Asian Non-Governmental Coalition) 
meetings held in different Asian Countries (Thailand, Sri Lanka, 
Philippines, Nepal, Islamabad and Malaysia, as well as India). 


In appreciation for his contribution towards ANGOC (The 
Coalition for Agrarian Reform and Rural Development), the board 
of directors of that organisation presented to Swamiji a plaque 
(reproduced below in Annexure X) with the following inscription: 


In Memory and Gratitude 


The Asian NGO Coalition for Agrarian Reform and Rural 
Development (ANGOC) Network presents this plaque to the 
family of the late 
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N. Krishnaswamy. 

As a token of our endless Appreciation for his vast and 
inspiring contributions to the growth of the ANGOC Net- 
work through out its 25 years in the pursuit of genuine 
development for Asia’s poor and for his staunch commit- 
ment and shining example as a true Gandhian. 


In 1999 and 2002, Swamyji met with two minor accidents. In the 
first case, he was knocked down by an auto near ITO in New Delhi 
resulting in the crack of a few ribs. (After spending a week in the 
hospital, he flew back to Madras with a tight dynaplaster around his 
chest. A senior Orthopaedic surgeon, upon being consulted, ripped 
off the plaster at one go. Perhaps to forget the pain Swamyji wrote a 
poem entitled ‘Adieu Dyna’. See Appendix I. While recovering, 
which took 2 to 3 months, he recorded his thoughts on a sheet which 
is reproduced in Annexure VIII. In the case of the second accident, 
a vehicle bumped him down from behind; the details appear in the 
New- Year Greetings reproduced in Annexure IX. | 


After a brief illness and short stay in the hospital, Swamyji 
passed away on 25 August 2003, in a peaceful manner, remaining 
conscious until the end and taking leave of his wife with dignity. 
Sometimes he used to quote Acharya Kripalani and say that 
soldiers never die, they simply fade away. He has also faded away. 


(Details of Swamyi’s last illness are recounted in a letter, 
reproduced in Annexure XI, written to his close associates and 
friends. A letter written likewise in the hospital and addressed to the 
Trustees of the Acharya Kripalani Memorial Trust is reproduced in 
Annexure XII.) 


4. RETROSPECTIVE COMMENTS BY 
MRS. KRISHNASWAMY 


Swamyji’s disciple cum wife, Mrs. Savithiri in her last days of 
her life kindly provided to us the following comments on her 
husband’s life and character: 


“Being the only son in the family, Krishna was doted upon by 
his parents and sisters. After his mother’s death in 1934, when he 
was just ten years, his father took up the responsibility of bringing 
him up. 
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“It was his father who initiated him into the Nationalist 
movement. Himself inclined to join the freedom movement, the 
father, Shri. Natesa Iyer, could not do so on account of the family 
responsibilities. According to Krishna, his father also resigned his 
job in 1921 but could not continue for long. His was a large family, 
where a dozen members had to be supported. Two of his daughters 
had been widowed at a tender age and came home with their 
children without any means of support. Large families were 
common in those days. 


“After retirement, Shri. Natesa lyer shifted the family to 
Madras in 1936, where he made it a habit to take the son to all the 
important meetings addressed by national leaders like Gandhiji, 
Acharya Kripalani, Jawaharlal Nehru, Satyamurti, etc. The father 
had the patience to answer the young boy’s innumerable queries and 
explained to him from the daily newspapers items regarding the 
political developments in the country. 

“From this distance of time, it might seem unbelievable that 
the father did not prohibit the son — the only son, born on the verge 
of his retirement and destined to take on the mantle of the family 
after him — from actively participating in the freedom movement, 
which indeed led to his arrest in 1943. Perhaps the father had a 
sense of fulfilment now, through his son, of a long-cherished thirst 
which, because of family responsibilities, had not yet been 
quenched. 


“Even though the arrest period was only six months, it was a 
turbulent time, and one did not know how the boy would be treated 
in the jail and what food and bedding he would get and whether he 
would return alive at all. Emotionally it was a very hard time for the 
family members. From the family circles it was said that if the 
mother had been alive she would not have withstood the separation 
after losing her first son more or less at the same age. 


“Though away from the family, Krishna was affectionate to the 
family members. From the age of 19, Krishna was duty conscious 
until the very end of his life. He had had regular communications 
and made contributions to the maintenance of the family, and had 
kept his father informed about his where- abouts and activities. At 
the time of his father’s terminal illness, he was in Europe working 
as the Asian Secretary for the World Assembly of Youth. He flew to 
Madras to be at the bedside of his father. He stayed with him for 
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more than a fortnight until the end. Even after his father’s demise, 
he maintained a close relationship with his sisters. He would not 
miss any opportunity of meeting them for he was particularly fond 
of his younger sister, who had not married. 


“He was equally warm and affectionate towards his friends, 
who were innumerable in number. He could make friendship in no 
time. Even during travels, he would make friends and continue to 
maintain contacts with them later. During Christmas and New- Year, 
greeting cards, more than a thousand in number, would be sent to all 
the friends who were in India and abroad. 


“Of all his friends, the Ninth Augusters (i.e., the Alipuram 
Jailmates, who had been arrested due to their participation in the 
Quit India Movement of 1942) received special attention and close- 
links were maintained among them. For instance, even if one of 
them arrived, intimation would be sent to others; and a grand get- 
together would be arranged. He was a generous host. 


“His love and kindness for birds and animals were extraordi- 
nary. Whenever he sat for his breakfast or lunch, the crows would 
come cawing to have their food, and he would have them fed. Any 
injured bird or animal would be taken to the vet for treatment. We 
had a pet dog in Delhi, ‘Sonu’, about which he wrote a long and 
affectionate article. 


“Krishna was a tough disciplinarian, clean and tidy in person 
and in surroundings. He maintained regular diaries and accounts 
and his papers and records were kept well documented. He had a 
photographic memory and was an encyclopaedia himself. Being a 
bold and courageous person, he would head into any situation if it 
were warranted. He volunteered to visit Jammu and Kashmir when 
no one dared to think about it, let alone enter. Without the slightest 
hesitation, he would dash off a letter to the President or Prime 
Minister or Election Commissioner or Police Commissioner if 
circumstances demanded it. 


“Any injustice anywhere would bring out his wrath on a full 
scale. He had a quick temper (which Krishna used to refer as 
righteous indignation) and, when angry, choicest words would pour 
out of his mouth irrespective of the person standing before him. 
Beneath all this there was a golden heart. The temper would 
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disappear in no time and he would become normal. Sometimes one 
wondered whether it was merely an outer facade. 

“Being an orator of higher capacity, he could speak on any 
subject relevant to the occasion. His special interest in youth and 
rural development programmes took him to remote areas and 
interior villages. He would address the villagers, educating them on 
their rights and obligations, and simultaneously encouraging his 
volunteers and boosting their morality. In particular, he was an 
authority on training the youth in Rural Development. His 
discussions and speeches were a treat to all who heard them. His 
maxim was, “You should aim at the head where it is and not where it 
ought to be”. 


“Krishna had a strong will with a streak of renunciation in him. 
One might call it a philosophical leaning — though he was not a 
regular temple-goer nor was he in the habit of doing any poojas or 
practicing meditation. He had no special attachment to worldly 
possessions and could part immediately with them for any worthy 
cause. For example, he donated the sale proceeds of his ancestral 
house for constructing a school building in Sirkazhi (where he had 
studied). He registered his own house in his sister’s name because 
she too needed a house. He made very substantial donations to 
charitable institutions, hospitals, Gandhian institutions, etc. He had 
an unflinching faith in the principles of “Trusteeship” evolved by 
Gandhiji, and he practised the proverbial saying ‘What the right 
hand gives the left hand should not know.’ Unassuming as he was, 
he was never in the limelight — never wanted to be. He was rich in 
himself. Probably this is why he did not marry for a long time. 
Family implies responsibilities and sacrifices which might have 
hampered his bénevolent activities toward the whole society. 

“The only relaxation he had, if time permitted, was to play a 
few games of chess. During long travels, he would carry a chess- 
board, which was part of his travelling kit. 


“Walking in the footsteps of Mahatmaji and Acharyaji, he lived 
a simple life. While being prudent in spending on his personal 
needs, his generosity for public charity knew no bounds. A week 
prior to his demise he told me that “A// his” should be given away in 
Public Charity. His assets included mainly shares (bought years ago 
and preserved only for charity) and books. His last wish is being 
carried out fully. 
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“His was a life of dedication to certain ideals — Struggle, 
Sacrifice, Suffering, and Service; and these took precedence over 
everything. I have often heard him mumbling the Gita’s dictum — 
‘Karmanyeva adhikarasthe maa phaleshu kadachana’ (You have the 
right to do your duty; the outcome is not determined by you) and 
this became the quintessence of his life. 


“Krishna married me late in life — at the age of 58. It was May 
1983. I was also more or less of the same age, only a few months 
younger, and just retired from Indian Economic Service. This was 
done after years of consideration on both sides. Partly this might 
have been due to fear, and partly on account of work commitments. 


“The marriage went on smoothly without any hitch or break for 
twenty long years. Having been inspired by (the late) Jiddu 
Krishnamurthy from a young age, I had no difficulty in sharing 
Krishna’s ideals of Mahatmaji. It was a life of mutual sharing and 
support. A day before the end came, he expressed a desire that I 
should accompany him wherever he went. I had agreed. And am 
waiting to be picked up.” i 


Part II 
TRIBUTES FROM FRIENDS 
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1. KARMA YOGI: N. KRISHNASWAMY 
- Dr. K. Raghavan 


People must know about this great man who shunned the lime- 
light and was content to do yeoman service to the downtrodden in 
our country anonymously. In spite of being in the vortex of the 
upheavals in our country during the years 1942-47, he never sought 
any share in the spoils after freedom was won. Had he wanted he 
could have been an I.A.S ora Minister or a Governor or in any other 
important post with a lucrative income. He was a true 
thiagi(sacrificer). 


I remember the day when, as a boy of twelve years, he came 
to our school (Sri M.CT. Muthiah Chettiar High School) with his 
admission ticket to the II] Form. With a shining face adorned by a 
“Saandu Pottu’’, a Tilak with a home made pigment and gold ear 
rings, he sat down beside me in the class. Within a few minutes we 
became thick friends and exchanged bio-datas. I learnt that he had 
lost his mother recently, which fact drew me closer to him. He told 
me that he had sever.'! elder sisters married and well settled and one 
younger sister yet to be married. He was the only son. His father had 
retired from a subordinate engineering service under the State 
Government in some district in Andhra, when it was part of the 
Madras Presidency. His father shifted from Chooolai to 
Purasawakkam. We always used to meet in the evenings, after 
school hours. He became very popular at the school. He even had 
friends in the senior classes. His ebullient and extrovert nature, and 
enthusiastic articulation earned him the sobriquet name Suduthanni 
(Tamil) meaning hotwater. 


We both learnt Hindi attending the evening classes run by 
the Dakshina Bharath Hindi Prachar Sabha. After the SSLC, I 
joined the Loyola College for the Intermediate Course. He wanted 
to take a Diploma Course in Mechanical Engineering and joined the 
Shengalvarayar Technical Institute in Vepery. Within a few days he 
got disenchanted with this course, more because all his dear friends 
were either in Loyola or Pachaiayappas College. As the dates for 
admission were closed in Loyola, he joined Pachaiyappas College, 
taking up Maths, Physics and Logic as his major thrusts. 
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As in the school days we always used to meet in the 
evenings. He began to take keen interest in politics, attending all the 
meetings of the Congress and Communist parties, and making quite 
a few friends who were the most prominent personas in the parties. 
He gained good knowledge of the various political systems like 
socialism and communism. He had a flair for writing in English. 
Later on he developed himself into a powerful orator in English, 
Tamil and Hind1. 


The atmosphere in the country was filled with anxiety, 
stress and tension due to war. The Japanese entered the war in 
December 1941, and in Chennai there was fear of bombardment. 
Most of us evacuated Chennai, settling in the mofussi/ (rural area). 
But Krishnaswamy continued to be in Chennai. 


After we passed the intermediate, he persuaded me to join 
B.Sc., Physics in the Pachatyappas College, along with him. The 
year 1942 was filled with turbulence. All our National Leaders were 
arrested. Only Rajaji of the old guard remained free as he advocated 
partition of our country and the acceptance of the Cripps 
Commission proposals. He was derided, despised and ostracised. 
Krishnaswamy threw in his lot with the Congress and offered 
Satyagraha. He was arrested and sentenced to six months imprison- 
ment and taken to Alipuram Jail, where he was in good company, 
some of whom became ministers and great leaders later. 


When he came back from Jail, he had no desire to continue 
his education. He went to Wardha and underwent training in basic 
education under Sri Ariyanayagam. He shifted to New Delhi during 
the important talks about the transfer of power first under Lord 
Wavell and later under Lord Louis Mountbatten. When the 
Constituent Assembly was formed, he was the Personal Secretary to 
(the late) Acharya Kripalani and was busy giving his service to 
many leaders. He was very close to Sri Kamaraj with whom he was 
on excellent terms till the latter’s demise. 


He assisted also Smt. Sucheta Kripalani in her work. Later, 
when Acharya Kripalani left the Congress to found a new party, The 
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Praja Socialist Party, he was the editor of their official magazine, 
“Vigil”. 1 used to get free copies when I was working in the mines in 
Nellore District in Andhra. 


He took interest in youth welfare activities and became the 
Director of Vishwa Yuyak Kendra in Chanakyapuri, New Delhi, in 
1965. We were his honoured guests when my wife and I went to 
New Delhi in 1970. Even though he had to leave urgently for 
Bangkok, he made excellent arrangements for our stay. He 
continued his welfare activities for the downtrodden, making visits 
to places that were out of his way. He never missed meeting me 
whenever he travelled down south. The last time I saw him was on 
May 2002, when he called on me at Tambaram to offer his 
condolence on the death of my mother. 


There was little indication that he had cancer. | received the 
bad news that he was having secondaries in his liver from my son 
when I was in the UK on a visit to my daughter. I could not be with 
him during his last hours. 


I cannot forget the genial old man, Sri Natesa Iyer, his 
father. When I first met him in 1936, he had suffered many bereave- 
ments and tragedies. He had lost his wife, and one daughter after 
another was widowed in their twenties and had come to live with 
him as they had no independent means. His only son plunged 
himself into political activities, discontinuing his education - unlike 
his contemporaries i.e., me, who underwent good education and 
settled down in life like most others. But Sri Natesa Iyer took 
everything in life philosophically. 


Krishnaswamy married late in life but was fortunate to get 
Smt. Savithri as his wife. She shared his ideals and was a tower of 
strength to him. 


Though it is unfortunate that there is no memorial to him, he 
has found a place in the hearts of all his friends, who will always 
cherish his memory. I miss him, but I cannot forget that I had the 
friendship of so great and self-effacing a man. 
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2. TRIBUTE TO A DEAR DEPARTED FRIEND 
- Ravindra Varma 


It is not easy for me to write about Krishnaswamy. He and I 
were so closely, continuously and intimately associated with each 
other for six eventful decades that it is not easy for me to think of 
him as ‘another’. We were closer than most friends or colleagues or 
even brothers get to be. We were so conscious and confident of the 
affection that each had for the other that we never felt hurt or 
estranged even when we differed in approach or action. Since our 
association extended for over six decades, I cannot attempt an essay 
in reminiscence citing a sheaf of incidents or anecdotes. What I 
would like to do is to pay my tribute to his uniqueness, his commit- 
ment to principles, his efficiency and his versatility. 


Though Krishna and I knew about each other as committed 
activists in the freedom struggle, we were in different colleges in 
Madras. So we did not have many opportunities to meet each other 
till we were arrested and convicted, taken under police escort to the 
Alipur jail in which we were lodged to serve our terms of imprison- 
ment. In the jail, we were together in the same hall, and so were 
together all day and all night. We were a large number of students 
from Madras in the same cell, and we tried to make our life in jail as 
happy and educative as possible. It is during these days that Krishna 
and I became better acquainted and got attracted to each other. I saw 
that he was a very intelligent, studious, articulate and affectionate 
person. He was a voracious reader of the newspapers that got 
smuggled in, and took a prominent part in the debates and 
discussions that we had in prison. He had his foibles, and often got 
into scrapes with fellow prisoners (students) and with wardens, and 
there were some unforgettable scenes and events, all of which 
generally ended hilariously. 


It is only after our release from prison that Krishna and | 
discovered how close we were to each other. Soon after | returned 
home from prison, my father told me that he would not be able to 
support me further if I continued to participate actively in the 

freedom struggle. I could not go back on my commitment to the 
- struggle, and so I decided to leave home and return to the scene of 
political action in Madras. I knew it was a leap into uncertainty and 
hardship. I had no financial resources, and no idea of where I would 
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live, or how or where I would gat ma stespo? ud Sor know how I 
could have survived but for the affection and help I got from my 
companions and friends in the struggle, particularly Krishnaswamy, 
M.S. Appa Rao and S. Narayan Rao. Their families, particularly the 
family of Krishnaswamy, adopted me as one of them. On many days 
I slept on the terrace of their house with Krishna, and ate along with 
him sitting down in the kitchen. It is during those days that we 
discovered that we were no less close to each other than brothers, 
and | discovered what an affectionate man Krishna was. He was the 
only son. His mother was no more, and he had many sisters at home. 
His father was a very affectionate, God-fearing, highly knowledge- 
able man of integrity and principles, and treated me like his son. All 
the sisters were sisters to me. I saw how affection, integrity, 
commitment to principles, large-heartedness, and loyalty to all, 
came naturally to Krishna. 


Those were days when the youth of the country, particularly 
the students and student organisations, were bearing the brunt of the 
struggle for freedom and holding the flag of revolt aloft, since all 
the known leaders of the struggle at almost all levels were still in 
prison. In the state of Madras, we were working hard to build up the 
National Students Organisation, and later the All India Students’ 
Congress, as an effective instrument for the struggle. We had to 
crisscross the city, and the State, and sometimes other States, 
addressing many public meetings every evening, building up 
organisations, and so on. Krishna was an untiring activist, and was 
in great demand at meetings because he was one of the most forceful 
and effective speakers we had in our generation, and could address 
meetings in Tamil and English (which still was in use at that time). | 
had the privilege to travel with him and address many mammoth 
gatherings as well as smaller groups. 


Krishna was also proficient in Hindi, and could translate Hindi 
and English speeches into Tamil for the audiences in Tamil Nadu. 
This ability of his brought him in touch with many of the All India 
leaders who came to Madras to tour Tamil Nadu. The Congress 
Committees, Student bodies and others, therefore, often prevailed 
on Krishna to accompany leaders like Acharya Narendra Dev, 
Acharya Kripalani and others in their Tamilnadu tours. Krishna was 
also one of the few among us who could use typewriters and other 
equipment necessary for communication. All these special 
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qualities, his readiness to go anywhere and work anywhere and 
meet any challenging situation, gradually caused All India-level 
leaders to isk for his services. This obviously meant less presence 
in Tamil Nadu where he had a receptive constituency of his own. 


He moved to Sevagram, and worked for sometime with the 
Hindustani Talimi Sangh, under the direction of Shri 
G. Ramachandran, Aryanayakam, Asha Devi and others. This stint 
in Sevagram gave him a unique opportunity to come under the 
direct influence of Gandhiji and many of his closest associates. It is 
there that he got the opportunity to drink deep the springs of 
Gandhian thought, and the philosophy of life and work that Gandhi 
stood for. It is not known to many that once when Krishna fell ill 
with an attack of mumps, Gandhiji himself not merely visited him in 
the hospital on many evenings, but also bandaged him with his own 
hands. 


Then followed what I would describe as one of the most 
enriching and formative periods of Krishna’s life. He was 
summoned by Acharya Kripalani to Delhi to help him. Kripalaniji 
was at that time the General Secretary of the Indian National 
Congress. The office of the Congress had moved to Delhi in the 
days that preceded the negotiations for Freedom, and Kripalaniji 
had the task of setting up the Secretariat of the Party on a scale and 
at a level the Party was needed as the premier national political 
organisation, it would be prepared to take over the reins of power. 
As the most important person in Kripalaniji’s personal staff, 
Krishna was less on public view, but at the very centre of all the 
momentous events and negotiations that took place. He therefore 
accumulated first-hand knowledge about the negotiations that led to 
Independence, the debates and differences and consensus in the 
Working Committee, and later in the Parliamentary Party in the 
Central Legislative Assembly, and the Constituent Assembly. There 
was hardly anything that he did not come to know about since he 
was the Secretary of Kripalaniji, who was the General Secretary of 
the Congress, and later, the President of the Congress. During those 
days Krishna had the opportunity to get acquainted with the Titans 
of our struggle for Independence: Sardar Patel, Dr Rajendra Prasad, 
Maulana Azad, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Shankarrao Dev, 
Sucheta Kripalani and others. Krishna was by nature keen to know 
everything of everything that was of importance or interest. So he 
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accumulated much information on all the crucial doings and 
occurrences of the time, relating to the negotiations that led to 
Independence, the Partition of India, the riots and the carnage that 
followed, the efforts at reconciliation, relief and rehabilitation; the 
wheels within wheels; the conflict and confluence of opinions 
within the Party and with parties and politicians outside the 
Congress Party; the bureaucrats who had to share responsibility for 
the transformation in attitudes, etc., that followed Independence 
and so on. Since he was at the very epicentre, and since he was a 
personable and outgoing man, he had excellent relations with the 
press, with all the correspondents and political commentators of the 
time. Krishna had a prodigious memory, and I had hoped that he 
would someday write a memoir chronicling all the information that 
had come his way during those momentous days. But unfortunately, 
his days were so full that he did not, could not, find the time to sit 
down and record his experiences in a memoir or history of the 
times. 


Soon after Independence, the Government of India decided to 
set up the Indian Council of Cultural Relations. One of the 
important tasks entrusted to the Council was to work for the welfare 
of foreign students in India, to keep in touch with them, to deal with 
their problems, ensure opportunities for friendly contact with other 
students, and opportunities to get acquainted with Indian culture 
and history, and hospitality. On the suggestion of many friends, 
Krishnaswamy took up the responsibility for organising the work of 
the Foreign Students’ Department of the Council. His experience in 
the student and youth movements, his flair for making friends, and 
his thoroughness in organising programmes and events helped him 
to break new ground and make a great success of the work of the 
Council. Many of the foreign students who came in touch with him 
later became luminaries in their own countries, and continued to 
retain their affection for him. 


Shartly after Indian Independence when I was associated with 
the India Committee of the World Assembly of Youth, we were told 
that the International W.A.Y. needed a Secretary for the Asian 
Region, and if we had a good candidate, he could get elected. Some 
friends asked me whether I was interested. For various reasons | 
was not, but I thought I knew the person who richly deserved an 
opportunity of the kind, and who was sure to make a success of the 
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assignment. So I broached Krishnaswamy’s name with our 
colleagues here in India, including Shri Ramkrishna Bajaj, who was 
then the Chairman of the Indian Committee of the World Assembly 
of Youth, and also with our friends in the International Secretariat, 
and in other countries. And we succeeded in getting Krishna elected 
as Asian Secretary of the World Assembly of Youth, which at that 
time had its headquarters at Paris. A year later, | was elected Inter- 
national President of the World Assembly of Youth. Krishnaswamy 
was an outstanding success as Asian Secretary of the World Assem- 
bly. Though the area of his responsibility was Asia and the Middle 
East, he was entrusted with assignments in almost all continents of 
the world. He was fond of travelling, and was willing to visit any 
country in any situation, even in areas of conflict and conflagration, 
areas which were on the brink of revolutionary explosions and 
coups. He had an extraordinary knack of “barging in”, breaking new 
ground, making contacts in the most difficult of circumstances, 
meeting people who mattered in every sphere, sizing up situations, 
and making recommendations on how we could proceed with our 
work. The reports that he produced were meticulous and showed his 
uncanny perspicacity. He made many friends in Asian countries, 
and countries in Africa, Europe, North America and Latin America, 
and he travelled from Australia and New Zealand to Chile and 
Argentina. Unfortunately, he could not be elected Secretary 
General, though many of his friends felt that his work and talents 
deserved such recognition. His oral presentations and speeches 
were greatly appreciated in every continent and at every seminar 
and conference in which he participated. 


On his return to India, after his stint as the Asian Secretary of 
the World Assembly of Youth, he again took up the threads of his 
work in the field of Gandhian Constructive Work. (In most other 
countries, his vast experience, contacts and talents would have been 
drawn upon by the Ministries of External Affairs or Culture). One 
of the first tasks that he took up related to the Vishwa Yuvak 
Kendra, or the International Youth Centre. Those of us who were 
working together in the World Assembly of Youth, including Shri 
Ramakrishna Bajaj, who was Chairman of the India Committee of 
the WAY, and other friends, had decided to establish an Interna- 
tional Youth Centre in Delhi, and had been seeking support from 
voluntary organisations and the Government. We felt that 
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Krishnaswamy was the fittest person to take up responsibility for 
setting up the Centre. He had the same vision as we had, had shared 
the same experiences, and was a man of proven competence. He 
readily agreed and threw himself ‘heart and soul’ into the project, 
giving proof of his amazing versatility — shouldering the responsi- 
bilities for liaising with the architects, overseeing construction, 
organising programmes for training youth workers, and taking up 
the varied activities that the Youth Centre was expected to carry out 
at the national and international level. Krishnaswamy worked as the 
first Director of the Kendra, and was one of those responsible for 
setting the Kendra on its feet. 


His passionate devotion to the role that voluntary organisations 
can play in dealing with problems of the present and in moulding 
the future of society made him active in many organisations — the 
Central Relief Committee, the AVARD, the ANGOC, the Rural 
Workers’ Trust, the Voluntary Action Cell, Youth Against Famine, 
Gandhi Peace Centre, and so on. He made outstanding contributions 
in all these organisations or movements, and presented innovative 
ideas to the workers of these organisations. 


His experience and contacts in the field of Gandhian Construc- 
tive Work made him a leading figure in the Gandhian circle, and he 
was elected to the high positions of Secretary of the Gandhi Smarak 
Nidhi, and later Secretary of the Gandhi Peace Foundation. His zeal 
and drive and meticulous efficiency and knack to befriend enabled 
him to breathe vigour into any organisation in which he worked. In 
those years, he became an outstanding exponent of the message of 
Gandhiji, and was admired for the manner in which he presented 
Gandhi to the younger generation. 


After he retired from the Gandhi Peace Foundation, Krishna 
went back to Madras, and made the city his headquarters after many 
years. Yet, in spite of his advancing age, and its gradually more 
evident impact on his health, Krishna did not reduce the pace or 
intensity of his activity in public life. He was very much in demand 
in all states and institutions, and at all events of the Gandhian move- 
ment. In Tamil Nadu itself, the fact that he had had his headquarters 
in Delhi for so long had not resulted in any reduction of contact or 
appeal. He had therefore to undertake extensive tours to different 
parts of India, and different parts of Tamil Nadu. He had also to 
travel frequently to Delhi to inspire and guide the many organisa- 
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tions in which he held responsibility. In these years, he drew much 
support from his wife and companion, Savitri Amma, who looked 
after him, travelled with him, and tried to share the heavy burden of 
responsibilities that Krishna was carrying. Krishna never allowed 
his declining physical stamina to affect his flair for maintaining 
contacts with friends, co-workers and institutions. He went and met 
friends, or attended functions in their families, shared sorrows and 
joys, helped them in every way be could. Where he could not go, he 
never failed to keep tn touch through correspondence or the 
telephone. 


But ultimately, age and wear and tear caught up with him, and 
he took ill. No one suspected that a fatal disease had already 
entrenched itself in his body, unseen and undetected. What was 
believed to be an ordinary ailment turned out to be grave and 
terminal. During all those stages when the gravity of the ailment 
was becoming apparent, Krishna and IJ kept in almost daily contact 
with each other on the phone. Medical treatment was failing. Hope 
was ebbing, and Krishna himself was aware of it. As he approached 
the end, the uniqueness that had characterised his life and 
personality shone forth for all to see and admire. He gave up 
medical treatment, and entrusted himself to God, in whom he had 
faith, and devotion. 


When I came to learn that he was declining rapidly, and had 
expressed a desire to see me, I set aside all my commitments and 
went to his bedside in the hospital. He was already sinking, and 
opened his eyes and whispered a few words faintly, only in between 
long stretches of silence. I sat by his side, holding his hands. He was 
told I had come. He opened his eyes and looked at me. Our eyes met, 
and spoke to each other in a language that needed no words, that 
was beyond words. He tried to say a word or two about my religious 
practices. After a long interval he said a word to signify that he was 
taking leave. He took my hands in his, raised them to his eyes, and 
slowly let them go. We knew we had parted from each other for this 
life. I do not know what thought passed through Krishna’s mind at 
that time. But | felt that a long chapter in my life had closed with 
Krishna’s passing. 

J have no doubt in my mind that Krishnaswamy was one of the 
outstanding public workers and freedom fighters of our time; a man 
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of high principles; a man who never compromised or diluted his 
principles even if he had to displease a friend; a man who never 
sought fishes and loaves; a man of high courage who never deviated 
from what appeared to him to be the strait and narrow path; a man 
who had exemplary affection and loyalty for friends. I wish he 
could have lived longer to transmit his experience and his idealism 
to new generations. 


3. THE BEST TRIBUTE 
DEDICATION OFA BOOK TO N.KRISHNASWAMY 
- Dr. Easo John 


After our time together in Alipuram jail, Mr Krishnaswamy 
and | met a few times in New Delhi when he was assisting Kripalani 
in his work. Later I left Delhi and did not return for more than a 
decade. We were not in touch with each other except very 
infrequently. After we both landed up in Chennai, we did meet a 
couple of times, but the everyday demand on time was too much and 
we could not meet often. Needless to say, I regret that very much 
since I did admire his devotion to the Gandhian ideology and *' 
commitment. 


When Macmillan agreed to publish my book, On ‘Management 
of Non-Profit Organisations’, Mr Krishnaswamy had passed away. 
However, my book is dedicated to him. 


“As a humble token of my admiration, this book is dedicated to 
my fellow freedom fighters of ‘Quit India Movement (1942) and 
specially to the Late Shri N. Krishnaswamy who represented the 
best among them, seeking neither rewards not glory, in the foot 
steps of the Mahatma rendering service to God through service to 
the poor and the needy.” 


This was the best tribute I could pay to someone I did greatly 
admire and was proud to call my friend, but could not spend much 
time with. 
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4. SHRI. KRISHNASWAMYJI —-A GREAT BRIDGE 
BUILDER 
- PV. Rajagopal 


Initially I thought it would be easy to write an article on 
Krishnaswamyji. When I started to pen my thoughts on paper, | 
began to realise that it is really difficult to put all those memories 
into a few pages — even though I knew Swamiji so well for many 
years and had travelled with him so often. Basically, his 
personality, his interests, and his activities are so numerous to 
mention that I do not know where to begin. One should basically 
venture into writing a book about Krishnaswamyji rather than 
writing a small article. 


Recently in a meeting held in the Philippines, an organisation 
known as ANGOC paid tribute to Krishnaswamyji for the contribu- 
tion he had made. The President, Fr. Francis Lucas, made a small 
statement about Krishnaswamyji (whom they all affectionately 
refer to as “Krishna’’) that “we will miss the wisdom of Krishna but 
more importantly we will miss his sense of humour!” At the 
meeting there was a big poster hanging on the wall depicting 
Krishnaswamyji engaged in a dialogue with an animated 
expression on his face. On the next day, they showed a short 
documentary film on Swamiji’s contributions within ANGOC over 
the years. The producer of the film used beautiful background 
music to pay his respects and gratitude to Krishnaswamy)ji’s contri- 
bution in building this Asian coalition of voluntary organisations. 


While it is well known that Krishnaswamyji contributed to the 
Freedom Movement and those movements led by Jaya Prakash 
Narayan and Acharya Kripalani (1974), less may be known about 
his building of social, voluntary movements across the globe. I 
could see clearly that he had had a tremendous influence on 
ANGOC in helping them to form the perceptions of the ANGOC 
members. That is where I realised how important his role was in 
building such committed social workers and institutions. 


Travelling through the country for the last 30 years I have come 
across many interesting personalities and I often asked myself why 
is this man so special? Why was he a constant source of inspiration? 
Why do I find his ideas interesting and relevant? 
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In one sense, the answer is simple. Swamiji had a great liking 
for an approach which may be called “Sangharsh” (struggle) and 
“Rachna”’ (constructive work). While many of our leaders have 
found constructive work as a very important concept emanating 
from Gandhiji, there is a tendency to shy away from struggle. 
Swamiji however did not shy away. In this way he was a kind of a 
bridge between the elder generation of Gandhians and those that 
were keen on struggle in the actions of some of the younger 
generation. 


Krishnaswamyji would travel across the country to be with 
young social workers who were trying to mobilise people for basic 
changes in the society. He would encourage them by sending 
financial contributions and moral support. I remember an interna- 
tionally acclaimed photojournalist from Switzerland who took 
pictures of Krishnaswamyji interacting with young social workers, 
and she explained in her photo exhibits, “He was a Gandhian 
passing on knowledge to younger people.” He played such an 
important role for many of us that I wonder who is going to play this 
role now that there is a vacuum. 


The contribution of Kantibhai, Krishnaswamyji and Shanker 
Narayanji together, in terms of building bridges between social 
movements and trade unions, 1s what I admired the most. In a world 
where the social movements and voluntary organisations have 
reservations about trade unions and vice-versa, this was a very 
laudable effort. Bringing different set of actors on one platform and 
helping them to articulate an action plan together, addressing the 
issues Of poverty and deprivation, is one of the most radical actions 
] have ever seen in my life. 


All these “bridging efforts” done by Swamiji helped to build a 
larger movement involving different actors, and this has started to 
yield results. | am only sad that Krishnaswamyji is not here to see 
the results. Many years back, in a meeting with activists in a small 
village in Chhattisgarh, he quoted Gandhi in his address and said: 
“Democracy is all about people’s capacity to control the State when 
the power is abused.” This message has permeated through to the 
social movements in the country. He wanted people to believe that 
everyone’s responsibility does not end by giving vote. One needs to 
be alert and active to control the State. This was one of the reasons 
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why Krishnaswamyji found social struggles and different move- 
ments very important and relevant in today’s India. He was very 
keen that the social organisations should not limit themselves in 
providing services to people but they should also educate people to 
fight with the State when struggle was required. 


Krishnaswamyji is no longer with us but his spirit remains. His 
role as a bridge between India and the outside world, as a bridge 
between elder and younger generations, as a bridge between the 
organised and the unorganised labour sectors, as a bridge between 
constructive work and struggle at every level, is a significant 
message for all those he has left behind. He believed in action if one 
was interested to build a society based on equity and justice. 


I know we will all miss him for a long time, but what is 
important is to fill the vacuum through our own actions. We may 
find ourselves overwhelmed to do everything that Swamiji did. We 
may also find it difficult to take a strong moral position in the way 
that Swamiji did and have the courage to stand up to adversity. But, 
in our own small way, we can follow Swamiji in our day-to-day life, 
and that act will be the right way to pay tribute to this great 
personality of our time. 


I feel proud and privileged to be one of those who had the 
opportunity to work and walk with Swami for sometime. This may 
have been one of the achievements of my life. I always feel his 
inspiring presence, which, I am sure, will provide strength to 
continue my work for a better society. 


5. FAREWELL MY FRIEND! 
-A.K.Damodaran 


Natesa Krishnaswamy was eighteen years of age, studying in the 
Pachaiyappas College, Madras when the Quit India Movement swept 
the country. The Madras students became involved in it in February 
1943, during Gandhiji’s fast. Krishnaswamyji, along with several 
others including his colleagues like Ravindra Verma, 
K.G. Ramakrishnan, Bhupal, Ramunni Menon, and Appa Rao took part 
in a Protest Satyagraha. They were arrested and sent to jail. A few 
months after their release, most of them went to Nagpur to found the 
Indian Students’ Congress. It is then that I, who was representing Kerala, 
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met Kitchu (Krishnaswamy). This was the beginning of a life-long 
affectionate, empathetic relationship. 


__ Almost all of us returned to normal academic and professional 
lives after those days. The only exceptions were Ravi and Kitchu. Kitchu 
went to Wardha, worked with Gandhiji and accompanied him to 
Bombay. It is an interesting aside that it was he who arranged the 
interview of the young journalist, K.R. Narayanan, who later became 
the President of India, with Bapu. After some months he returned to 
Madras and then, in a major development in 1946, was asked by 
Kripalaniji in Delhi to help him in the AICC work. From then onwards 
for more than three and a half decades, Krishnaswamy’s career was 
intertwined with that of Acharya and Sucheta Kripalani. He assisted 
Sucheta in helping the refugees in Humayun’s Tomb. This experience 
stood him in good stead several years later when the Tibetan refugees 
came. Over the last few years, Kitchu was the central figure in the 
Tibetan Refugee Rehabilitation agenda. 


| had an intimate relationship with Kitchu during the years 
1946 — 1953, when | was in Delhi. It was an exciting period for all of 
us but for Kitchu it r»eant several historical experiences. He acted as a 
golden bridge that lini:ed great people like Kripalani, Patel, Jawaharlal! 
Nehru, Maulana Azad and Rajan Babu. He was also in touch with 
Gandhiji’s Secretary on behalf of Kripalaniji. It is difficult to 
communicate the self-confidence, discretion, reticence and sheer 
knowledge of the complicated political world that surrounded 
Krishnaswamy during those years. In confidence he used to tell us 
about the most sensitive and delicate issues when there was tension 
between these great men. He never accepted our suggestion that he 
should write about these things. There was an innate modesty about 
him; this was the most significant of his several attractive qualities. It 
was during this period that Krishnaswamy played a seminal role in 
helping Maulana Azad to found the Indian Council of Cultural 
Relations. At that time it was merely a small organisation for helping 
African students in India. Along with Krishnaswamy, in Kripalani’s 
circle there were Krishna and Nandita Kripalani, Balanji of the AICC, 
Uma Sahay and her nice husband, Bhaarat, Rangarajan and, of course, 
Ravindra Verma. — 


Later, in the fifties, came Krishnaswamy’s various organisational 
activities, both in India and abroad. All the time he continued to be a 
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vital part of Kripalani’s immediate personal circle. In the late fifties 
and the early sixties, Ravi and Kitchu were active in the World 
Assembly of Youth. In the early sixties, Ravi was the President and 
Kitchu the Secretary for Africa and Asia. In this capacity he used to 
meet me when I was in Bonn and whenever he used to come to 
Brussels for the WAY Meetings. It was then that I came to realise this 
young man’s global reach. Only later did Kitchu tell me that during 
these journeys he used to meet important socialist statesmen and 
report to the Prime Minister himself who welcomed these pleasant 
interludes. There is one specific example I would like to give of Kitchu’s 
influence in these matters. After the India-China conflict in 1962 when 
Kitchu was in Brussels, a request came from Delhi to the Belgian 
Government to expedite some vital ammunition for small arms. The 
then Counsellor in the Indian Embassy, the late R. Venkateswaran, 
approached Kitchu with the problem. Kitchu met with his friends in 
the ruling party and it was sorted out. This is just one example of the 
enormous political clout in the international and national affairs which 
Kitchu could have exercised throughout his life. He moved, in Kipling’s 
famous words, “with kings and queens and yet did not lose the 
common touch.” 


In the seventies, his interest in the World Assembly of Youth was 
slowly transferred to the Tibetan Refugee Questions, and over the rest 
of his life Kitchu did everything possible, long after the initial trauma 
was over, to keep the institutional activities alive. Along with the 
Tibetan question, the Gandhi Peace Foundation and its constructive 
activities occupied much of Kitchu’s attention even though, all the 
time, he stayed with Acharya Kripalani, and Suchetaji until she passed 
away. Kripalani himself depended upon him for everything until his 
own demise in the early eighties. 


During the Emergency, Krishnaswamy had a difficult time. 
Unlike Ravi, he was not arrested, but he had to be extremely careful. 
After the Emergency was over and the Janata Party came to power, 
Krishnaswamy returned actively to help Kripalaniji. 


During the last 20 years of his life, Krishnaswamy was fortunate 
enough to meet and marry one accomplished, self-sufficient lady who 
had already achieved a great deal in Government service. Savithri 
Krishnaswamy has made all the difference to him during these years. 
He continued to be hyper-active till the end and travelled throughout 
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India on his Freedom Fighters’ Concession Ticket. Apart from the 
Tibetan question and various other institutions left behind by Suchetaji, 
he also was a very active member of the Gandhi Peace Foundation. He 
was its Secretary for several years. During the last 6 or 7 years he had 
had the blessings of a life in Madras with Savithri to which he returned 
almost every other week from his travels in the country. 


During the nineties, Krishnaswamy was engaged in a labour of 
love, organising and arranging, with the help of the late Dr H.D. Sharma, 
Deputy Director of the Nehru Museum, the autobiographical writings 
of Acharya Kripalani. He finished the task but did not live to see the 
book, which has now been published. 


This bald recital of events is not in any way adequate to give an 
idea of Kitchu’s multifaceted personality. He was active, he was 
punctilious — a very conscientious correspondent, and he remained 
throughout his life the young Satyagrahi of the Alipuram days. His 
sense of solidarity was amazing. In Delhi he used to organise, at least 
once a year, a meeting of the Freedom Fighters; he used to call them 
“oats”. He was himself the benevolent goatherd of us all. With his 
departure, we have lost undoubtedly the finest member of a 
remarkable team. 


6. A GREAT FRIEND, A PHILOSOPHER AND A GUIDE 
- M. V. Rajasekaran 


| had the privilege of knowing Shri. N. Krishnaswamy for more 
than 50 years very intimately. Though I knew him as a freedom 
fighter, a leader of the Youth Congress before Independence and as 
a matured leader and a great intellect of the then Congress Party, I 
came to know him more intimately and had the opportunity of 
spending more time with him when I was studying in Delhi Univer- 
sity as a student of Delhi University Law Faculty in the fifties. At 
that time, Shri Krishnaswamy was staying with Acharya Kripalaniji 
at Prithviraj Road, New Delhi, assisting him not only in his political 
work but also in his intellectual pursuits. Shri Krishnaswamy was a 
man of great commitment to the values of our great heritage. As a 
great Gandhian he would not miss any occasion to quote Gandhiji, 
as well as tell about many incidences which happened before 
independence and afte: winning our freedom from the British 
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colonial rule. Shri. Krishnaswamy was a voracious reader and an 
intellect of the highest order. 


I had the fortune of seeing him as the Asian Secretary of the 
World Assembly of Youth, the Headquarters of which was located 
in Brussels. Being the Secretary of World Assembly of Youth, in 
charge of Asian region, he was instrumental in promoting youth 
activities in different countries through the National Youth Council 
of respective countries in Asia. He had travelled widely not only in 
the Asian region but to many countries in Europe and Africa, and to 
the United States and Canada. He had an intimate relationship with 
many leaders who emerged from the youth movement, for most of 
the youths in the movement later on became important political 
leaders occupying high positions in their own countries during the 
later parts of their active lives. 


He was a powerful orator in English and whenever he 
addressed in the international forums he used to sway the audience. 
He had intimate knowledge of the freedom struggle since he 
himself was a great freedom fighter. 


Shri. Krishnaswamy and I had many opportunities in attending 
national and international conferences. Whenever we went together 
to attend international meetings and conferences, we used to stay in 
a hotel and when there was leisure-time, it was a feast to hear him 
speak on many incidents and events which had taken place during 
the freedom struggle; bearing on his intimate knowledge about 
Mahatma Gandhi, Father of our Nation, and other outstanding 
leaders of our freedom struggle like Acharya Kripalani, Shri Jai 
Prakash Narain, Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru, Sardar Patel, and a host of 
other distinguished leaders including Rajaji, K. Kamaraj and Shri 
S. Nijalingappa from the south. I must say he was a moving 
encyclopaedia and a store house of information. Spending time with 
him yas a great enlightenment, for one gets to know many things 
from his vast experience. Many times I had requested him to write a 
memoir so that posterity may know many events perhaps not 
recorded by others. 


Whichever work he undertook he did it with dedication and 
commitment, with speed and efficiency. The present Vishwa Yuvak 
Kendra (International Youth Centre), which is located in the heart 
of Chanakyapuri in New Delhi, is a great testimony to his vision 
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and ability. It was Shri Krishnaswamy who not only got the land 
from the Ministry of Tourism decades ago, but also was responsible 
for getting a good design made through an architect, as well as 
getting the necessary funds and building the most functional 
complex, which is now catering to various activities in New Delhi, 
particularly providing facilities like accommodation, library and 
halls for conferences and seminars related not only to issues 
concerning the youth but also to various issues concerning the 
nation. Shri Krishnaswamy was a great visionary and a great 
Gandhian. 


He was one of the rare personalities who was humble when it 
was needed, but at the same time could be very firm and forthright 
when he wanted to get things done in the interest of the nation. 


In his passing away we have lost a great freedom fighter and a 
great patriot and above all a great Gandhian, and a great friend. 


7. AVALIANT FIGHTER FOR THE CAUSE OF THE POOR 
- Kanthi Metha 


It is very difficult to write about a friend with whom I was very 
intimate in thought and action though we differed in temperament. 


I came to know Krishna during the beginning of the Quit India 
Movement in 1942 and we remained close friends until the end. 
Krishna was a very affable friend, except for his occasional 
outbursts of temper. He could not tolerate corruption, hypocrisy, 
and inefficiency, but he was always very caring and ready to extend 
a helping hand to all who needed it. 


After the Quit India Movement, he was involved in the Youth 
Movement and reached great heights - nationally and 
internationally. I, of course, joined the trade union movement and 
our spheres of work became different, though ideologically we were 
on the same wavelength. In 1979, I thought of integrated education 
for the working class and took initiative in forming the ‘Institute for 
Miners’ and Metalworkers’ Education (IMME)’. I was a member of 
the Governing Body of the “International Labour Organisation” 
(ILO) from 1972 to 1987 and there I found that most of the time, 
energy and resources were devoted to the problems of the workers 
in the organised sector. Consequently, the overwhelming majority 
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of workers who were in the unorganised and rural sector, especially 
in the developing countries, did not receive the attention they 
deserved. Though there was an Advisory Committee for Rural 
Workers, it was dominated by representatives of the plantation 
workers, for whom there was already an Industrial Tripartite 
Committee. So the interests of the most exploited and neglected 
section of the working class did not get the benefit of the ILO’s 
resources and expertise they needed. 


_ Therefore, both Krishna and | initiated a movement for brining 
at least the five Central Trade Union Organisations onto one 
platform for the purpose of organising the unorganised. The 
Organised sector of the working class had resources, expertise, and 
experience to undertake this massive task. Since it may have been 
difficult for the different Central Trade Union Organisations to 
undertake this task by themselves, it became necessary for the trade 
union movement to unite if they were to succeed in their efforts. 
Fortunately, the then new Director of the India Office of the 
International Labour Organization (ILO) showed interest in this 
matter and we started organising workshops, bringing together 
union representatives of the organised working class and those 
Voluntary Organisations in the rural sector so that the 
representatives of the organised working class would understand 
the problems of the rural workers. Initially, we started having zonal 
workshops. In March 1983, we had our first All India Consultations 
at the national level and the first ever workshop was held at 
Sevagram (near Wardha), Maharashtra, followed by the second 
workshop at Sabarmati Ashram at Ahmedabad (Gujarat) in April 
1984, the third one at Narendrapur near Kolkata in December 1985, 
the fourth one at Gandhigram (near Madurai) in Tamil Nadu in 
January 1987, and the last of the All India Consultations was held in 
Banwasi Seva Ashram, Govindpur (near Hindalco), in Uttar 
Pradesh. All these All India Workshops were given generous ~ 
assistance by the ILO and the top-most officials, including the 
Director-General of the ILO, attended these All India 
Consultations. 

As a result of these efforts the movement became self-reliant 
and with the help of the trade unions and other well-wishers, the 
“RURAL WORKERS’ TRUST” was formed in. December 1986. In 
all these endeavours, Krishna played a very significant role. The 
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efforts to bring together all the Central Trade Union Organisations 
and “Rural Activists” for an interface with the RURAL 
WORKERS’ TRUST resulted in the formation of “NATIONAL 
CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE FOR RURAL WORKERS” which 
came into existence in the year 1995. 


All the above activities brought Krishna and me even closer. In 
his sad demise, I have lost a good friend and colleague, and the 
movement a valiant fighter for the cause of the poor, especially in 
the rural areas. 


8. TRIBUTE TO KRISHNASWAMY 
BY THOSE WHO LOVED FOR THOSE WHOM 
HE LOVED 


-K. Ramunni Menon 


I do not know whether Krishnaswamy ever said any prayers or 
his attitude was one of absolute self-surrender, leaving it to the 
Gods to choose what was best for him. But if ever he wished to 
articulate his cherished desires in a prayer, I am sure it would have 
been more or less on these lines — “Grant me another opportunity to 
make up for every act of omission and commission against my 
parents, grand parents and other forefathers, brothers, sisters, wife 
and all other descendants, relations, friends, fellow workers and 
animals entrusted to my care” 


Always bubbling with enthusiasm for the cause he held dear, 
he earned the sobriquet of “hot water”. Jokes making a mountain 
out of the molehill of his reference once to a woman student in his 
college aptly named as one who swelled mountains drained like 
water from a duck’s back. The interests of the Movement and the 
Organisation which later took shape were so completely safe in his 
hands that the unit he represented was left entirely to him, though he 
probably faced the heaviest odds with the Management having been 
more loyal than the king. He was in the forefront when it was 
decided to picket the part of the Secretariat functioning in his 
college and court imprisonment. Neither the daily diet of brinjals in 
the jail nor the nocturnal raids to pilfer the groundnuts smuggled 
into the jail by some of our senior comrades affected his image as 
the Good Samaritan. 
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It was only after our release that I was introduced to the family 
with an invitation for a meal. It was served in the raised platform 
adjoining the entrance. On our way back, the Muslim comrade 
invited along with me drew my attention to the silver plates on 
which food had been served. I had taken it as an honour. The 
memory which haunted me from that day was that of 
Krishnaswamy’s father, who put up a brave face on the collapse of 
all the expectations the family had placed on his only son, and his 
sister who served us with a radiant face. Later in life, I had an 
occasion to learn more about the struggles which his family had to 
undergo to keep their heads above the water, but on that occasion | 
could not detect any sign of strain. 


This brings me back to the beginning. Probably, it is the 
parallelism in the lives of many of my colleagues which helped to 
place the vaunted sacrifices of persons like Krishnaswamy and the 
others in their proper perspective. In one case, a father had not 
itched for anything less than the Indian Civil Service (ICS) for his 
son, but had to die, probably, because of a broken heart after his 
son’s arrest; and a mother had, at one time, to accept the post of a 
warden, which was only a euphemism for a domestic help to keep 
the wolf from the door. While in a third case, a brother strayed from 
the beaten path after his intermediate classes, and a sister with the 
best academic record in the family had to drop out at the primary 
stage. The Movement took such a heavy toll on their families than 
on the freedom fighters themselves, that | am tempted to pose the 
question: Whose was the greater sacrifice? The idealism with which 
the families always welcomed their prodigal sons and killed the 
batted calf not only for him but also for the companions whom he 
brought with him, without letting them feel that they were dipping 
into their last resources, was no less exemplary than theirs. 


Their blood, toil, sweat, and tears are not written into the 
tamrapatras distributed by the Indian Central and State Govern- 
ments. Nor do the paltry pensions and free travel concessions 
provide compensation for the unsung heroes of the Movement. In 
this context, I cannot help recalling the story told by another IAS 
officer that his family had been reduced to absolute penury by the 
confiscation of the entire properties of the family in retaliation for 
the sympathy shown by his father to the Freedom Movement. 
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I wonder whether a more graceful gesture on the part of well- 
meaning individuals and institutions would have been to promote a 
Self Help Scheme in order to provide openings to the dependants of 
the freedom fighters to earn their livelihood at least commensurate | 
with their qualifications without any suggestions of patronising or 
putting those favoured to the embarrassment of soliciting. Those 
receiving salute from the ramparts of forts and other ivory towers 
have not realised that as the Persian poet has said, “Every pearl in 
the royal crown is but the drop of blood fallen from the tearful eye 
of the poor peasant.” And those marching past have never realised 
the relations in the hearts of freedom fighters. | hope and trust that it 
may not be too late even now to formulate schemes for the 
rehabilitation of the unfortunate relations of freedom fighters by 
Governments and Voluntary Agencies. I am encouraged by the fact 
that the dependants of the members of the Defence Services who die 
or are invalided in battle have not been left in the lurch. However, 
they are yet to accept the principle of parity in their dealings with 
the Defence Services and freedom fighters. The latest examples are 
the Railway and Union Budgets, which discriminate between the 
war widows and the widows of Freedom fighters. Social welfare 
schemes which provide for health care and security for the Indian 
freedom fighters and their dependants are the only tribute that can 
be paid to the memory of comrades like Krishnaswamy — A tribute 
of a piece with the largesse shown to Kuchela by his swamy, 
Krishna. 


9. A FRIEND TO REMEMBER 
- Lakshmi Krishnamurthi 


N. Krishnaswamy was a patriot and a good friend, with a warm 
heart and an infectious smile. His concern for the future generation 
of India got him involved in the World Assembly of Youth, globe 
trotting and spreading Gandhyi’s ideals of non-violence and 
universal brotherhood. 


He was held in affection by our entire family and was referred 
to as Kichu Mama. He has said how even as a schoolboy, he and his 
friends had formed a group, drawn by the oratory of my father, 
S. Satyamurti. When in 1934, Satyamurti contested the first 
election to the Central Legislative Assembly from Madras, his 
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opponent was A. Ramaswamy Mudaliar of the Justice Party, a limb 
of the then ruling British Government. At that time Kichu and his 
group collected old cinema posters from the press and on the 
reverse wrote, “Vote for Congress, Vote for Satyamurti” from ink 
made of brick powder. From old rice contributed by neighborhood 
Mamis, these posters were stuck on the walls, working late into the 
night. They would go in a procession after school hours for 
canvassing. When the election results were announced and 
S. Satyamurthi won with a thumping majority, the boys jumped 
with joy. 


During college days, Krishnaswamy, along’ with 
G. Rajagopalan, Ganapathy, Diraviam, and P. Ramachandran, who 
later became the Governor of Kerala, joined the Congress Students 
Movement and courted arrest during the ‘Quit India’ Movement. 


All that is history. Years rolled by. Freedom dawned. By then 
Mama had migrated to Delhi. Whenever he visited Madras, he 
would come home and regale us with happenings at Delhi. He was a 
good recounter. 


When Emergency was declared by Indira Gandhi, there was a 
core opposing the draconian 42" Constitutional Amendment and 
what it meant to the citizen — Freedom of Speech, Writing, 
Movement and the right to appeal were snatched away. Leaders like 
Morarji Desai and Jayaprakash Naryan were all detained, and with 
severe censorship of Press and Parliament closed sine-di, rumor 
mills worked overtime. There was “Darkness at Noon”. But the end 
did come. Leaders were released and elections held. Indira Gandhi 
and her cohorts lost the people’s confidence. Soon a popular 
Government was to be formed. All roads led to Delhi and naturally I 
‘also gravitated towards our capital. I met Kichu Mama and 
Ravindra Varma at the Gandhi Peace Foundation where they stayed. 
N.K. took me to Ramnath Goenka’s residence cum office (Indian 
Express) for that was where all the “hot” news came. There I met 
S. Sampurnanand, former Chief Minister of U.P., who was held in 
high respect by all and was even expected to be the next Prime 
Minister of India after Pundit Nehru. Events overtook all 
predictions. 


Babu Jagjeevan Ram was sitting on the fence, but was being 
coaxed and wooed by everybody to come out in the open, condemn 
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the Emergency and join Morarji and Jaya Prakash. The waiting 
frayed nerves. But Babuji took his own time. Many expected him to 
lead the Government, but Morarji was equally adamant. Ramnathj1 
was pacing to contain his irritation. Speed was the need of the hour. 


We went again the second day and this time Kuldeep Nair was 
also there. While we were all lunching, news came that Babu 
Jagjeevan Ram had come over, was issuing a statement and agreed 
to the leadership of Morarji. The sigh of relief of India was almost 
audible. But for Kichu Mama, I would not have had a ringside view 
of all this drama. 


It was N.K. again who took me to meet Devaki Jain and 
L. C. Jain. The present generation will recognise them as TV and 
newspaper Srinivasan Jain’s parents. To this day I cherish the 
friendship of both L.C. and Devaki. With both of them I worked 
closely for many causes for a number of years, so that introduction 
proved invaluable. 


It was on 5" April 2003, Krishnaswamy, on S. Satyamurti’s 
Memorial Day, made a remarkable speech recalling the services of 
Satyamurti and how he died as a virtual prisoner in 1943 during The 
Quit India Movement. 


The next we heard was Mama was an in-patient in the Cancer 
Institute. We were shocked to see the emaciated Mama; he could 
hardly speak, but held my hand and wouldn’t let me go. But we 
didn’t want to tire him and we were hoping against hope that he 
would somehow recover. But the end was very sudden. 


We consider ourselves singularly lucky to be counted amongst 
his numerous friends. Whence comes such another! 


10. AWONDERFUL LIFE 
BYE-BYE, MAMA: THANKS FOR ALL THE MEMORIES 
- Niranjan Ramakrishnan 


“Bye-Bye Niranjan.” The words ending our final conversation 
were slow and soft, a far cry from the strong and vibrant tone I had 
known all my life, and the speech was laboured but never halting. 
Not once in his life had he fumbled for words, and he did not now. 
After describing briefly how his health had deteriorated, he said, he 
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was taking his doctor’s advice of being admitted in the hospital the 
following morning. The date was August 15. Ten days later, he 
would be dead. Like all things with him, the farewell was decisive. 


It was two months to the day he died when I first spoke to him 
after learning of his illness. There was no difference in his voice. He 
seemed rather cheerful — it was not a false cheer borne of denial, nor 
a brave front, but a genuine fearlessness based on a full realisation 
of the facts. “The most important thing,” he said, after giving me the 
basic details of his cancer diagnosis, “is that I don’t want this to 
weigh you down. I am, after all, seventy eight.” 


Seventy-eight or not, he had plenty of energy. He worked until 
the very end. In fact, his only lament during our last conversation 
was that once in the hospital, he would not be able to continue to 
work. When I went to his home three years ago, he showed me a 
rural project he was involved with. Social activists thronged to him 
still, his guidance and wisdom were invaluable. I asked, as I ask all 
my father’s 1942 associates, why he was not writing his memoir. He 
said he was far too busy. 


A pity, for it would be hard to imagine a person better suited for 
the task. He had been in the thick of the 1942 movement, spent time 
in jail for his participation, lived in Sevagram with Gandhi, been 
Kripalani’s secretary at the time of Partition (when Kripalani was 
the Gen. Secretary of the Congress). He had dived headfirst into the 
task of resettling the refugees in Delhi following Partition. He had 
campaigned full-throttle for Acharya and Sucheta Kripalani during 
the 1952, 1957, 62 and ’67 elections (earning a broken arm from a 
police lathi-charge during the last), travelled the world as Secretary 
of World Youth Federation in the 50’s, and worked to resettle the 
Tibetan refugees after the Chinese annexation of Tibet in 1959 (he 
was a personal friend of the Dalai Lama). He had brought into being 
a model youth hostel in the heart of New Delhi in 1968. From the 
‘70’s onwards, he had worked with the Gandhi peace Foundation, 
Lok Kalyan Samiti, Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, and the Acharya 
Kripalani Trust. He was involved in the underground movement 
during the Emergency, and, being Kripalani’s aide, had a ringside 
seat to the post-election Janata squabbles. 

He knew everybody, and in so many circles — among the 
NGO’s, in the Government, in the legal establishment, among the 
politicians, among the writers, in the press, in the bureaucracy... 
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This incredible wealth of personal experience and contact was 
combined with an astounding memory for names, dates, places, 
literary quotes, poetry, and trivia. In addition, for anecdotes, 
hundreds and hundreds of them. Some about plain everyday folks. 
Others about the highest in the land. 


He was also blessed with an enormous native curiosity. He was 
interested in art, science, music, agriculture, buildings, everything. 
When I once asked him what I could get him from America, he 
replied that he wanted some good futurist writing. Another time he 
wrote asking me to send him some obscure work of Peter Drucker. 
For the Vishwa Yuvak Kendra building in Delhi (now called Ashok 
Yatri Nivas) he had the roof designed to take advantage of the 
prevailing winds, keeping the indoors cool. He was a superb chess 
player. 3 


The world held an endless fascination for him. 


Long before he stepped out of South India, where he spent his 
childhood and teens, he was already fluent in Hindi, an early recruit 
to Gandhiji’s campaign. He spoke excellent Telugu, having been 
born in Andhra. There was no part in the country which he had not 
travelled. He had a fair knowledge of Urdu, and of course a 
ferocious command of Tamil, his mother tongue. To this, he might 
add another half-dozen Indian languages in which he could easily 
conduct the preliminaries of conversation. He loved India. 


Acharya Kripalani spotted him during one of his trips to 
Madras in the early forties, and picked him up as a prime asset (he 
had translated Kripalani’s speeches during his Tamil Nadu trip). A 
Sagacious move, for the young man was no mere translator - he was 
a born organiser and efficiency expert rolled into one - wherever he 
lived and worked throughout his life would be an island of order. 
You could say he was Kripalani’s Mahadev Desai. 


He moved easily with people, and laughed with delight. He had 
a fine sense of humour, and made fun of his friends mercilessly, as 
is often the case. Here was a kind heart accompanied by a sense of 
deep humour. He would remember all kinds of things about people, 
their obsessions and their foibles, what they had said years before, 
and he put his powers of recall to the most hilarious use. However, 
there was no trace of malice. 
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Ah, for that would have been some memoirs, which can never 
be written now. 


But that does not mean we cannot have our memories of him. 
Recall how he loved his circle of 1942 friends. Or how he kept the 
group together, with his diligent habit of keeping track of everyone, 
organising get-togethers when one of his Quit India jail mates was 
in town. On the other hand, how he helped all his friends in need, 
giving them a home and base when they moved to Delhi in the 
1940’s. Or how he touched our lives in a million different ways, 
with his gifts and gestures, from small insights to big lessons. Or 
how he took all our teasing in such good spirit. Or if you had known 
him when you were a child, recall his dictum never to go empty 
handed to any home with children. Or remember always the fund of 
affection he retained for all his friends. 


Long before he met his wife Savitri, Krishnaswamy Mama 
once said to me that he considered it his good fortune to have met 
many ‘good’ people - not famous or powerful, but just good. One of 
them, most certainly, was to be Savitri. She looked after him with 
tremendous affection and care, especially so in the last months. He 
would get emotional whenever he spoke of her devotion. 


In January this year, I got his usual printed New Year greeting 
in the usual inland letter. It gave an account of what he had done in 
the past year. In 2002, he had toured various places in connection 
with his work, including some inauguration at Champaran, an 
occasion particularly satisfying to him because it was where 
Mahatma Gandhi had launched his first Indian campaign. The letter 
also mentioned a nasty accident he had had in Delhi. A car had hit 
him while he was taking his morning walk. He had to be 
hospitalised, and the injury was healing only slowly. He ended his 
letter by saying he was looking forward to another year of useful 
Service. 


I recall thinking that last line sounded mildly pompous. After 
hearing of the legions of poor people from all over Tamil Nadu, the 
landless, dispossessed folk who crowded his home to express their 
grief, after hearing descriptions of the sea of khadi of men and 
women weeping openly, talking of him as their guardian angel, I 
now see he was saying nothing more than the truth. 
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In that last conversation, I also asked him, with some 
trepidation, if there was any way I could help with his medical 
expenses. The reply came painfully slowly, but surely. “No, no, no, 
no, no... Savitri and I have saved enough to get by, and even to 
contribute to some public charities, which we are continuing to do 
even now.” And then the humour. “You know what they say; you 
work hard so that you can afford to fall sick due to overwork...” 


Ram Manohar Lohia wrote that of all the human qualities, to be 


_ Steadfast (sheel) was the highest. If Krishnaswamy Mama was 


anything, he was that. A constant has vanished, and things will 
never be quite the same. 


Bye bye, Mama, and thanks for all the memories. 


11. KRISHNASWAMY -A EULOGY 
- Jill Carr-Harris 


There are few people one meets in one’s lifetime who are 
genuinely dynamic in their approach. Most people prefer to be 
settled, to live commodiously, and to spend much of their time 
fending off any untoward changes because they see change as a kind 
of personal threat. Few people have the capacity to transcend this 
peculiarly human condition and are able to create an internal 
condition for dealing with constant social changes on the outside. 


Krishnaswamy was one such person; he was truly dynamic in 
every respect. In his demeanour, he appeared to love life. He always 
told a good joke. Anyone who sat with him for more than a few 
minutes was affected by his enthusiasm. Moreover, he was able to 
transmit the feeling to anyone that they had the potential to realise 
their dreams and goals. With this capability, he naturally had a 
unique rapport with many young people all over the country. 


Krishnaswamy was known for his keen interest in building a 
new society. From his youth, whether in the freedom struggle, or his 
long years with Kripalaniji, or his interest in building up Vishwa 
Yuvak Kendra, and Gandhi Peace Foundation, he demonstrated in 
every endeavour that people must live-out the ideals of a society if 
that society is to be realised. He understood that young people 
needed a formation to gain that moral fibre that was necessary to 
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transcend conventional society and to build up a society based on 
equity and self-sufficiency. In his daily habits, he himself 
demonstrated that disciplined habit must be the ritual, and he 
encouraged youths at every opportunity to inculcate such discipline 
into their daily lives. As an ardent supporter of voluntary action, he 
influenced many people towards taking up some kind of action that 
would help to build a new society. 


Krishnaswamy was very open-minded to ideas even as he aged. 
He was secular, a materialist and a pragmatist. He was able to speak 
across cultures, and across religions, always defending ‘inclusion’ 
as a human principle. He was an ardent supporter of people’s rights 
and with this perspective he continued to influence many people in 
spite of the narrow political partisanship of the day. He never spoke 
disparagingly about any person or political party because he 
identified the system as the ‘enemy’. He was able to deal comfort- 
ably with diverse interests. In his communications, he was of a 
gentleman stature and at times, he almost seemed apolitical. 


Krishnaswamy will continue to live for a long time in our 
hearts and minds. He has inspired many in the country with his 
values, his habits, and his love for life. He had a special relationship 
with our family, and with that in mind, we will always cherish his 
presence. 


12. KRISHNASWAMY —AND THE AUGUST COMPANY 
| - Mahmood Husain 


When a magnificent innings draws to all too sudden a close and 
the few survivors of an old comradeship bemoan the loss of a dear 
colleague, they naturally try to seek some solace in recollections, if 
only to relive the years of glory that ushered in an unforgettable 
association. 


Lynchpin, pivot are common words, but they take on a new 
meaning in the context of our six decades association with our dear 
Krishnaswamy. A colourful, if disparate band, gifted in many ways, 
though anything but homogenous, it was a very lively and exuberant 
bond in the person of Krishnaswamy that often brought them 
together — not just as a purveyor of news of the goings on in the 
corridors of power and among the thought leaders in widely 
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separated parts of the country, but even more as one keen to hammer 
out a consensus, a near identity of views on our national affairs 
among the old and thinning band. And invariably after vigorous and 
lively debate, the usual venue was our dear old friend 
M.S. Apparao’s effusive hospitality. That again was a tradition of 
not one year or two but of six decades that began in late 1942 with 
the participation of the students of Madras city and southern states 
in the Quit India Movement. 


The most recent memories come readily to mind. I refer to two 
speeches of his in early 2003 — the first at the 60" year remembrance 
of Shri. Satymurthy and the second to protest the invasion of Iraq. 
They were truly characteristic of him -- especially the first — to make 
the distant past come alive before a far younger audience. From his 
foray as a lad in pre-1942 campaigns, to a memorable meet with a 
Muslim League stalwart, Choudhury Khaliquzzaman, behind the 
closed doors at Karachi, on the occasion of World Assembly of 
Youth conference, it was a gripping account with a wide-ranging 
sweep. The Pakistan leader was almost there in flesh and blood, 
expressing his anguish over partition and reminiscing about 
Shri. Satyamurthy. 


Never one to lag behind in raising one’s voice against injustice, 
Krishnaswamy took his enthusiastic part in the all party meeting to 
protest the invasion of Iraq held in the Khadi Gramaudyog Bhavan 
Hall in mid-2002. He marshalled his arguments to present the case 
against invasion with his accustomed thoroughness. One could 
however sense a little labour in the effort, perhaps indicating the 
incipient decline in health in a matter of months. 


As for the earlier years, a crowd of memories shapes before the 
mind’s eye. One of the earliest was the dethronement of the Madras 
Students Organisation (MSO) and the student idols of yesterday and 
its replacement by the National Students Organisation (NSO) (later 
the All India Students Congress) in August 1942. With the invasion 
of Soviet Russia by Hitler, the basic charter of World War II 
changed for the Communist party of India. No more was it an 
imperialist war. It became wholly a people’s war against fascism. 
And India had no right to launch the Quit India Movement. So went 
the argument — MSO, the protégé of the Communist Party, thus ran 
diametrically counter to the hopes and aspirations of the student 
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world. Among those who stepped aside, to give a new lead was 
Krishnaswamy. Many were the meetings of the inter-collegiate 
strike council. Proceeded, literature produced locally or circulated 
from other centres in India and various other sources kept the tempo 
of the struggle intact. Contact with underground leaders visiting 
Madras lent a thrill. There were other leaders like Sarojini Devi, 
Krishnabai, Nimbkar and S K Patil, who kept in active touch with 
the students. The culmination of the student movement took the 
shape of the individual satyagraha in which over three scores of 
students were arrested and imprisoned in Alipuram and other jails 
for a three month or six month term in 1943. 


The war ended in 1945. All the nonviolent hardened warriors 
of the South came together in a big conclave at Ariyalur in mid 
1945. This was the landmark meeting to strengthen the Congress 
organisation. All of us took an enthusiastic part. 


Soon the focus shifted to Delhi. Krishnaswamy had the good 
fortune to stay in Sevagram (where Gandhiji was still in the ashram 
in 1945) and later moved to Delhi as Secretary to Acharya 
B. Kripalani, elected as Congress President. In fact, he was the 
advance guard of the old band, getting centred in Delhi. 


As Krishnaswamy himself recalls in a note on Krantibai K.G. 
(K.G. Ramakrishnan) on his 75" birthday in 1998, four old 
colleagues, K.G. Ramakrishnan Bhupal, Narayana Rao and 
Ganapathy reached Delhi in the autumn of 1947. Delhi was the 
storm centre and all there were witness to the joy of freedom’s dawn 
and the trauma in the aftermath of the partition. 


It so happened that in the meantime, in August 1945, I had been 
selected to Forest Service and had my training in the Indian Forest 
College at Dehra Dun from March 1946 to March 1948. Our 
training as forest officers involved field tours to vario parts of 
pre-partition India including Sind, the Punjab, Bengal, and the Kulu 
Himalayas. Many a time I passed through Delhi and during brief 
sojourns often managed to renew contact. And before my brother 
Abdul Hamid moved to Delhi late in the fifties, my first call was 
often on Krishnaswamy, who took delight in assembling the dear 
old band for lively exchanges (over dinner or lunch). At least a 
couple of these meets took place in the Vishwa Yuvak Kendra in 
Chanakyapuri where he held charge as Director for many years. 
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My own priority on these Delhi visits was not to see the 
heritage sites but rather to pay humble homage to the pillars of the 
nation. Thus, for example, one spring morning during the Cabinet 
Mission days in April 1946, the kind help of Shri. G. Parthasarathi 
enabled me to get a pass to visit the Bhangi Colony in Delhi. I could 
see Gandhiji and Sardar Patel go back and forth on their morning 
walk within the colony, and also sit with khan Abdul Gaffar Khan 
on his prayer mat in silent communion. 


Those days of comparative peace were soon to end, as the pace 
of violence escalated day by day over many cities in North India. On 
one of our tours, we of the Indian Forest College escaped by the skin 
of our teeth from a riotous mob attacking our train near Aligarh in 
April 1947, when we lost all our belongings. The District 
Magistrate declared a 72 hour curfew in Aligarh and arranged for 
our safe return to Dehra Dun. Later, in September 1947, there was 
an occasion when at the end of the annual vacation, I had to travel 
from Madras by the Grand Trunk Express as a member of the family 
of a Brahmin Professor of Dehra Dun college. Dutifully wearing a 
sacred thread acro.s my chest and under an assumed name lest | 
become a target for the popular pastime of both sides and suffer the 
heave-ho from the running train by some Sardarjis or others 
threatening for nameless revenge; reaching the Forest Research 
Institute in the New Forest campus in tact looked an incredible 
achievement and thus began the final six months of cloistered 
existence in the verdant campus a few miles away from the city then 
bursting at the seams with hordes of refugees from the Punjab fresh 
from primeval ferocities across the border. Even after, the 
Professor (and many others) would prefer to call me ‘Mani’ and 
keep the memory alive. 


The years passed. Forestry and the environment, the career | 
happened to have embarked on, fully occupied me. Contacts with 
Krishnaswamy were brief and fleeting during my 35 years in 
service, but one always looked forward to such renewals of 
friendship and his infectious gusto and enthusiasm. I remember 
vividly one such occasion when he had just returned to Delhi after 
the Lok Sabha (Lower House of the Indian Parliament) election 
campaign at Amrohas in UP for Kripalaniji. Weary and exhausted, 
he had had little or no sleep for six days and nights — yet he was his 
ebullient self, looking forward to making up the arrears of sleep. 
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Only after my retirement in 1983 did our association take a 
more concrete shape. Myrada was one of the many active NGO’s in 
the country, which held him in high esteem. At his suggestion, I 
functioned as their consultant in the forestry programmes for a few 
years, paying field visits to the spheres of activity of the Deccan 
Education Society in the districts around Hyderabad and Anantapur 
district. And I visited the rehabilitation work done by GORA’s 
society in coastal Andhra after the 1977 cyclone — it was heart 
warming to sense the goodwill, fellow feeling and affection which 
the moving spirits of these service-oriented organisations had for 
Krishnaswamy. 


Are these twilight years — or bonus years for those left behind, I 
don’t know. But melancholy occasions do come about and the three 
of us in Madras, such as Diraviam P. S. Subbaraman, Kulandaivelu, 
P. Ramachandranm, K.G. Ramakrishnan and Ganapathy. Little did 
we know that dear Krishnaswamy’s turn would come so soon? 


13. N. KRISHNASWAMY —- A TIRELESS WORKER 


- Leila Diraviam 


I first came to know of N. Krishnaswamy through the student 
meetings of the National Students Organisation (NSO) in the early 
1940’s. NSO activities then were mostly underground. 
Krishnaswamy was called ‘Kichu’ by his close friends, among 
whom my late husband, K. Diraviam, was one. 


Those were the days of born orators. There was a galaxy of 
brilliant speakers among our student leaders of the Madras 
University. K. Ramunni Menon, Ravindra Varma, K. Diraviam, 
N. Krishnaswamy, K.G. Ramakrishnan, and K. Bhupal were some | 
remember to have listened to with admiration, as a student. They 
made a powerful impact on the eager student audience who thronged 
to hear them speak. The student community was not only enthralled 
by their powerful oratory and eloquence, but also their minds were 
swayed towards supporting the supreme cause of the hour, namely 
the freedom of India from foreign rule. By hearing their fiery 
speeches and persuasive arguments, the fervour of the students was 
building up steadily and gathering momentum every day, when 
matters came to aclimax, all of asudden, on August 9, 1942. 
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When Gandhiji sponsored the historic ‘Quit India’ call to the 
foreign rulers at the midnight session of the All India Congress 
Committee (AICC) on August 8" 1942 he and almost all the 
Congress leaders were arrested and the remaining leaders went 
underground. The student community was stupefied, not knowing 
what to do next. It is to the credit of the NSO leadership that they 
kept cool and kept the student movement alive and active at that 
critical time of tension and despair. Other contributors who were 
directly and intimately involved in the National Student movement, 
I hope, would be recalling the events and incidents of this period — 
the last phase of the Freedom struggle now known as the Quit India 
movement — in this souvenir. Students from various educational 
institutions in Madras Presidency, both men and women, offering 
Satyagraha and courting arrest continuously in batches for months 
together, and being sentenced to varying terms of Aone Scoment is 
all history now. 


The revolt of the youth in response to the Quit India Call was of 
such intensity and daring that they virtually became regular solders 
of the underground Congress. Madras Christian College campus at 
Tambaram was the main hub of their activities and planning. 
Krishnaswamy was then a student of Pachiappa’s College. To 
whichever College they belonged, the unity and solidarity 
displayed by the national-minded students of the Madras University 
was remarkable indeed. Whatever was decided by the student 
leaders, the student community accepted it and supported it whole- 
heartedly. Their voluntary support arose out of an inner 
compulsion. Their loyalty and adherence to the Gandhian ideology 
of a non-violent freedom struggle was the most admirable and 
noteworthy trait of their participation. The movement forged many 
enduring friendships among the participants, which continue even 
today. But alas! One by one is leaving — not with us anymore. 


The men students from Madras who offered satyagraha 
(nonviolent direct action with truth and love) in batches in 1943 
were mostly sent to Alipuram Jail in Bellary District. About 55 
students of Madras University were lodged there at one,.time. The 
bond of friendship among these was even stronger; having shared 
the painful experiences of incarceration several months together. 
Krishnaswamy, Diraviam, and Rajadural Micheal (my brother) 
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were imprisoned in Alipuram Jail at the same time. Krishnaswamy 
had a prodigious memory for recalling the incidents in Alipuram 
Jail, in detail, spiced with his usual humour. 


Krishnaswamy was a close friend of my husband Diraviam 
from college days. After our marriage he became a close friend to 
our family. My daughters, Viji and Selvi were very fond of him. He 
was an engaging conversationalist. He used to regale them with 
many humorous anecdotes and jokes. Each time he visited us, he 
never failed to bring for them some doll, toy or interesting souvenir 
from far off places he visited in those days (1950’s, 60’s), even 
states north of the Vindhyas seemed to them to be far off places! 


We lived in Shenoy Nagar then, in a house on hire purchase. 
When we decided to move to Nandanam our house had to be sold to 
meet the cost of buying the Housing Board plot in Nandanam. | 
thought my husband was too generous to his friend Kitchu when he 
sold our house to him at the same price it was bought, though the 
cost of land had gone up almost eight times. Later I came to know 
that Krishnaswamy had spent all his hard earned savings buying it 
not for himself but for his younger sister Jayam, who never married 
and he registered it in her name. His sisters living in that house still 
refer to it as Diraviam’s house! 


Even after my husband’s death in 1983, he kept in touch with 
us with occasional letters, phone calls, New Year greetings and 
some rare visits. He never failed even once to send greetings for 
New Year, and well in advance, in December itself. In that letter, he 
gave us an account of all the work (rural development activities) he 
had been doing in the course of that year. 


Now and then, he kept me posted of news about Diraviam’s 
other jail mates in Alipuram. I have visited his lovely apartment 
facing the beach in Besant Nagar a few times and enjoyed the 
engaging conversation with Kitchu and Savithri’s warm hospitality. 
He was fortunate in getting Savithri— an ideal partner, friend, good 
companion, helpful secretary and efficient house manger - all rolled 
into one — a versatile person indeed! Krishnaswamy wrote a very 
valuable article for the souvenir in English, which I compiled and 
brought out in 1999 entitled ‘Diraviam - our Treasure. | appreciate 
with gratitude his taking time off from his very busy schedule to 
write that article for me, at my request. I give here an excerpt from 
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his letter to me at that time to reveal how busy he was, serving the 
country. 

Besant Nagar, Chennai — 600 090. 

34 Nov. 1988. 


Dear Leila, 

I have been for over half a century a social activist. I still travel 
on an average fifteen days in a month to remote rural areas and out 
of the way tribal settlements because of my interest in rural 
development activities. I have, therefore, little time to write. After 
coming down to Madras, with too many calls of a social nature on 
my time and energy, and with no secretarial assistance, I turn down 
all requests for writing. When I do write, it is because of an inner 
compulsion. When they are published, the newspapers send me a 
substantial amount, which I promptly donate to the Gandhi Peace 
Foundation. I have followed this practice of making over any 
amount received by me for articles, broadcasts or TV appearances - 
to a Gandhian organisation for several years. 


Given my special relationship to Diraviam and my regard for 
you and the earnestness with which you pursued the project, I took 
time off at a critical time to write this article. Need I say more? I am 
leaving tomorrow night for Delhi again and will be returning after 
ten days. 

With regards, 
Kitchu 


The last time I saw him was when | attended the 60% Memorial 
meeting of Sri S. Sathyamurthy — the GREAT Patriot, Orator and 
Parliamentarian — at the invitation of Smt. Lakshmi Krishnamurthy, 
Sathyamurthy’s daughter. The meeting was held in Vani Mahal in 
T. Nagar, on April 5, 2003. I went a bit late to the venue and found 
the hall was packed. I could get a seat only at the back. 
Krishnaswamy was seated in the front row. I was very eager to greet 
him. I picked up enough courage to walk up the aisle and go to his 
seat. I greeted him saying, ‘Vanakkam’. He was delightfully 
surprised, stood up, and put both his hands on my shoulders in an 
affectionate grasp and shook me (a substitute for a hearty hand 
shake!) he was very pleased to see me and was all smiles. He looked 
a bit frail then. He was almost the last speaker at the meeting. The 
time was about 8 p.m., a time when people are eager to leave. But 
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when he went up the dais and started to speak, it appeared to me that 
the hall was electrified all of a sudden. The audience heard him in 
rapt attertion, spell bound in pin drop silence. What an amazing 
memory he had in recalling the important events and instances in 
detail, with precision as to date, venue, persons & places and the 
circumstances. He brought out all the salient and admirable facets 
of that great parliamentarian. When are we to hear such an eloquent 
exposition by Kitchu in his imposing voice! 


Krishnaswamy was a committed, dedicated, tireless worker 
in the service of the nation, till the end of life. 


Friendship is a gift from God. It is one of the rare and 
beautiful things of life. I will always cherish the memories of 
Kitchu’s friendship with our family. 


14. KRISHNASWAMY - THE GLOBE TROTTER 
- Lalitha Rajagopalan 


You may be surprised at the unusual title... but he was an 
unusual man! My friends, my children, and I all called him by this 
affectionate and appropriate title. Krishnaswamy, who was also 
affectionately called “Kichu” by some of his friends, was a very 
jovial, lively, and friendly person. Being around him was always a 
happy and pleasant moment. 


I knew Krishnaswamy for he used to be a regular visitor to our 
house in Delhi and whenever he came would share lunch with us. 
He would enjoy joking and playing with my elder daughter, as he 
was extremely fond of her. Hearty laughter and yelling were clear 
symbols that Krishnaswamy was in the house. 


- Just like my late husband, G. Rajagopalan (who was a dear 
friend of Krishnaswamy), Krishnaswamy was intelligent, 
knowledgeable, humble and unassuming. He had all the qualities 
required of a political leader but he chose to serve the top political 
leaders, and in turn serve our country, in a humble way. 


Krishnaswamy served a jail sentence during the freedom 
struggle, along with my husband G. Rajagopalan, Bhupal, 
Ramamurthy, Ramunni Menon and Ravindra Varma. He was a 
staunch Gandhian (who can forget his characteristic Khadi shirts!) 
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and served as secretary to Acharya J.B. Kripalani until Kripalani’s 
demise. When refugees from Pakistan came to India, he, along with 
Sucheta Kripalani, took up the rehabilitation work in earnest. He 
was a pillar of strength to Sucheta Kripalani. His untiring service 
continued when Dr Rajendra Prasad was the President of the 
Congress and set up the Gandhi Memorial Fund. 


Krishnaswamy had a wealth of ideas and the capacity to 
execute them. He organised a welfare programme for foreign 
students through The Indian Council For Cultural Relations, the 
President of which was the Honourable Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 
He was a great man who has worked with many great people! 


It was a great honour for India when Krishnaswamy was 
elected the Asian Secretary of the World Assembly of Youth. This 
responsibility took him all over the world and earned him the title 
name “Globe Trotter”. He was also the founder Director of the 
Visva Yuvak Kendra in Chanakyapuri and was the General 
Secretary of the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi and Gandhi Peace 
Foundation till 1994. 


What a rich, full, glorious and chequered career! Enough to 
make an ordinary man smug; but Krishnaswamy was no ordinary 
man. He never aspired to position, power, praise or medals. In fact, 
he never spoke about his work, his work spoke about him! He just 
lived his life to the full; every moment meant something to him and 
to others. 


Krishnaswamy, the epitome of life, was suffering from a 
disease that drains life out - cancer. In his last days, knowing full 
well that he was suffering from an incurable disease, he never once 
spoke about his ailment, and not for one moment did he stop living. 
Whenever I visited him, he would talk about his friends and about 
the times that he shared with them. 


Krishnaswamy was a unique person. He gave so much of 
himself to the country, to his friends and to the world and yet he 
looked after his family with the same love and dedication. I really 
do not have words to aptly describe him. 


He was a true friend, a jovial and warm person, a dedicated 
worker and a selfless citizen of the world. I can only say I am indeed 
lucky and very proud to have been his friend. Krishnaswamy’s face, 
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voice, and warmth are still fresh in my memory and will be there 
forever. 


May God protect him in His abode and may his Athmashanthi 
be fulfilled. 


15.A TRIBUTE 
- Anupam Mishra 


I first met respected Swamyji in 1977, when I had just joined 
Gandhi peace Foundation. However, for quite some time, I was not 
aware that he was not directly connected with GPF. I have always 
seen him take deep interest in GPF and its workers - as much as any 
insider would. He taught me to pay attention to every detail even 
while doing the smallest of tasks. Every work was to be taken as a 
“mission” in life. Swamyji was transparent, 1.e., he always showed 
what he felt. If he was angry, he would show it. While he lived, he 
taught us the art of living life to the full. And when he was struck by 
a fatal disease, he taught us the art of embracing death. I wonder 
how many of us would have the courage to learn that art. 


16. KRISHNASWAMY —- MY GURU 


- Devendra Kumar 


My acquaintance with Swamyji started on 8 March 1988. Since 
then, up to 25 August 2003 (almost 15 years), I was always blessed 
with his affection and guidance. In my opinion, Krishnaswamyji is 
far ahead of other Gandhians in encouraging the youth to grow and 
develop their latent energies and talents. He is ‘Swamyji’ to one and 
all in the Gandhi Peace Foundation family. But to me, he ts 
‘Guruji”. For youngsters like me, Swamyji’s personality, discipline, 
honesty, helpfulness, and enthusiasm for work had always been a 
source of inspiration. During lunchtime in the Gandhi Peace Foun- 
dation, he would always distribute fruits as “prasad” to all those 
present in the Canteen. The memory of the “prasad” of dry fruits 
that he would always distribute at the time of Deepavali is also fresh 
in our minds. For us, the packets were a symbol of his love and 
affection for all — which remains in our hearts even today. For me, 
of special significance has been his guidance in administrative 
work. He would pay attention to the smallest detail, and would 
always encourage me to improve my work. This has left the most 
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indelible impression on my mind and will remain with me through- 
out my life. With Swamyji, I shared a special personal relationship 
— he regarded me as one of his family, a daughter. I had become 
extremely emotional when I heard of his illness, and decided to 
travel to Chennai to meet him. I arrived there on 17 July 2003, on 
his 79" birthday. In his frail health, his wan face lit up with 
happiness when he saw me. He remarked to Savithri Amma — “This 
girl has never moved out from her home, even not to Delhi railway 
station, and she has travelled this long distance just to meet me”. 
This was my last Darshan of him, the memory of which I will 
always treasure and will cherish as part of my prized inheritance. 


Amrita Sharma (Office Superintendent) GPF 


I was working with respected Swamyji up to his last days. | 
learnt a lot from him. His style of working was very exceptional. | 
never felt that he was our administrator when I worked with him. He 
always treated us as his children. 


He had a short temper. Quickly he became angry, and similarly 
he cooled down. After that, he would explain every matter normally. 
It was my privilege to go out with him on a tour. During that period, 
he never showed that he was our senior and we had the responsibi- 
lity to look after him. 

Once I was travelling with him to Agra on some errand in 
relation to the bank account of Dada (Kripalaniji). At the time of 
returning, it was evening and he asked me to wait for a while at the 
station. After five minutes, I was surprised to find that he came to 
me with two packets of Puri and Sabji. And he said, “I thought you 
were hungry.” After doing work with him for twenty years, I was not 
a grown-up in equal to him. He treated me with lots of affection. 


17.N. KRISHNASWAMY - LIFE IS STRUGGLE 
- T'S. Negi 

I met him in the Voluntary Action Cell in the Gandhi Peace 
Foundation, when I joined the GPF in 1980. He always said, “Be a 
true Gandhian, without truth we cannot face problems in our life.” 
He freed us from fear and encouraged discussions. 

Through the Voluntary Action Cell, he trained thousands of 
volunteers to do service in the rural areas. Now they are serving in 
the field. He always said, “Life means Struggle.” 
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Swamyji was a man who tried throughout his life to demon- 
strate the efficiency of Gandhian method to the youth. I honestly 
feel that the youth in our Institutions and Voluntary Agencies should 
endeavour and be enabled to gain an insight into Swamyji’s 
Message and learn to play a constructive role in the progress of the 
nation. 


Swamyj! knew he was a cancer patient and did not have much 
time. Even then, his constructive work was running smoothly by his 
giving instructions through the telephone from Madras until his last 
days. He was a great man. 


18. RESPECTED SWAMYJI 
- Manoj Kumar Jha 


I met late Swamyji in 1986. In 1988, Baba Amte’s Bharat Jodo 
Yatra and Respected Subba Raoji’s 60" birthday were observed at 
Banwasi Seva Ashram. After the programme, Swamyji, Savitri 
Amma, Prem Bhai and I were returning to Delhi from Mirzapur by 
the Magadh Express. A goods train ahead of us had been derailed, 
and the Magadh Express had to make a detour. Thus, we were 
together in the train for two days. I was privileged to receive the 
attention of both Savitri Amma and Swamyji for two days. When- 
ever the train stopped at a station, Swamyji would buy some snacks 
and lovingly distribute it to all of us. 


I had been involved in some unnecessary controversies and 
problems. When I sought Swamyyji’s guidance, he gave me some 
sound advice, which has remained with me forever. He said, “Say 
whatever you have to, peacefully, and learn to listen to others. Try 
to speak softly and also to listen to those you are speaking to. Hear 
their point of view. If you understand me, try to practice it. Learn to 
the content. Do your duty: the right will come to you automatically. 
Evaluate yourself daily. Time is most valuable, and will provide you 
with solutions to all your problems. Those who speak against you 
today will be with you once they are assured of your sincerity and 
honesty. Discard greed — and all will be well.” And that is what is 
happening word for word. His lessons have given me a new lease of 
life. 


I pay my humble respect to him — Pranams. 
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19. INMEMORY OF SHRI N.KRISHNASWAMY 


- Mantanegi 


I had a long association of about two and a half decades with 
Shri Krishnaswamy. When I joined the Central Relief Committee, | 
was not aware how to do the official work. It was he who treated me 
like his daughter. He not only trained me in official work but also 
showed me the way of leading a simple life. He never treated us as 
his employees. He always behaved with us as our family member. If 
at times he got annoyed with us, the very next moment he used to 
become normal in his behaviour and offered us fruits/sweets, etc. 


I had seen him working like a true devotee and his Nara was 
“Work is worship”. 


Shri Krishnaswamy played a vital role in bringing together the 
voluntary agencies and the trade unions on a common platform to 
devise ways and means to help the rural workers. 


In his last days, though he was in the hospital, yet he was least 
bothered about his health or illness and used to send instructions to 
us on the day-to-day functioning of the Acharya Kripalani 
Memorial Trust. 


He was a very kind-hearted person. I have no words to praise 
him. 


20. SWAMYJI-AS I REMEMBER HIM 
, - Rita Roy 


Swamyji always reminded me of a passing thunderstorm, 
which would give vent to its fury in an outburst, creating havoc, 
uprooting and wrenching all it passed in its wake — and then would 
be calm again. 


Most of us at the Gandhi Peace Foundation have been lashed 
by this storm at one or many points of our lives here. We have all 
been deeply hurt and wounded by his words — but then he himself 
would assuage the wounds. He never considered it demeaning to 
apologise to one he had hurt, and one could never nurse a grudge 
against him, because one knew instinctively that he never held 
anything against you in his heart, and somewhere deep within was 
real care and concern for your welfare. He would always impose a 
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penalty on himself if he yelled at anyone — he would take the person 
and his/her friends for dinner to Woodland — a penalty Swamyji was 


very happy to pay. 


21. MY ATHIMBARE® 


- Sasikala Sankaran 


When I was approached about writing a few words about my 
athimbare (Mr. N. Krishnaswamy) I wasn’t sure if I would be able 
to do justice to a task of this magnitude. | call it “a task of this 
magnitude”, because so many aspects of his warm and wonderful 
personality need special mention and I wondered whether I would at 
least be able to scratch the surface of some of them. 


The world and his co-workers knew him as a freedom-fighter, a 
devout Gandhian, and a born leader whose life was exclusively 
dedicated to service and the betterment of humanity as a whole; but 
to us, his family members — he was all these and much more. 


His capacity to relate to the young and old alike was truly 
amazing. One minute he would sit and play chess with my children, 
giving them pointers, and the next minute he would be discussing 
the hot issues of the day (half the world away in Canada) with us. 


His actions were guided by truth and love towards his fellow 
beings. On one of my visits to India, for example, I had expressed a 
desire to eat some mangoes, not realising that it was not the season 
for mangoes. Little did I realise that he would traverse the whole 
day in the sweltering heat, to find me the mangoes before 
suppertime. 


Another time, he came shopping with us, tirelessly going in 
and out of every store trying to find us a tablecloth of very odd 
measurements. He was relentless in his search and rested only after 
he had found me one, to my satisfaction. Tenacity, determination, 
and perseverance characterised him. 

Everyone who came across him was profoundly touched by his 
kindness and sincerity. My husband was a great fan of 
Krishnaswamy athimbare, and he was enquiring from athimbare 
regarding the latest publications on Gandhi's life. The very next 
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evening he sent us a big parcel, which contained all the volumes of 
Gandhi’s biography by Tendulkar. As if this alone was not enough, 
he had sent along a lovely carved bookshelf to hold the collection. 
We will cherish this along with his memory for generations to come. 


He was like a treasure house of knowledge. The deeper you 
went the more wonderful traits of his you discover. He was such a 
fabulous storehouse of memories that conversations with him were 
always an enriching experience. 


Even in May 2003, his zest for life seemed evident when he 
told us that he was ready for any Canadian delicacy that I was ready 
to bring him. He never let the cancer get to him, and fought valiantly 
during the last days of his illness. 


He was truly a blessing, not just to our nation but to our family 
as well. We were the privileged and fortunate few to have had the 
opportunity to talk to him, to share his ideas and have the pleasure 
of his company. 


Talking about greatness, Milton said that “He alone is worthy 
of greatness, who either does great things, or teaches others how 
they may be done.” | 


Athimbare was truly a great man. His scholarship, which went 
hand-in-hand with his simplicity and lack of ego, was something I 
will always marvel. 


My family members and I will miss him. 


22. KING OF THE WORLD 
- Priya Kaushik 


North or South, east or west, 
As far as the eye could see, 
The mountains, the rivers, the desert, the plains 
were all his to command. 


He walked up the steepest mountains, 
to lend a helping hand, 
to those weighed down by the crushing weight, 
of sorrow in this land. 


Countless are the times he waded, 
through the stormy seas. 
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To help and comfort those in need, 
to bring them ashore safely. 


When hunger and fear, 
poverty and pain, had people stumble and fall 
He was their oasis in their desert of pain, 
his was the guiding arm. 


He is truly the ‘King of the world’, 
for he lives in every heart 
He is the composition that sees and feels 
the pitiful cry and the painful plea 
but he lives on in every outstretched hand 
that help lift up, those in need. 


23. PERIAPPA’ —- DEAR 
- Priya Ramesh 

It is dusk now 

The sun has set 
and as! watch 

the greyish, purple sky 
turn to darkness 
I feel bereft! 


“Where have you gone?” 
I miss your warmth 
your love, your laughter 

and the way you made — 
everything and everyone 
come alive! 


Then I spotted the stars 
twinkling, sparkling, brighter 
than a thousand suns! 

“T am here,” you said 
I have gone to brighten 
other worlds! 

When you see the sun 
rise tomorrow, you will 
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feel my warmth in your heart. 
Every minute, everyday you will 
see me in the eyes of 
our family and friends 
and in the eyes of the hundreds of little children. 
Who are so dear to us. 


You’|l know I am there with you as you stretch 
your hands out to help those in need 
and you’ ll see me in the smile 
that brightens their faces!” 


This poem is dedicated to my uncle, Shri N. Krishnaswamy, a 
humanitarian and an embodiment of affection. He is and will 
always be the laughter, the zest, and best of everything we 
experience in our lives. 


Arms outstretched in affection, the rich cackle of his 
laughter, the infectious enthusiasm with which he did everything, 
and, most of all, his large heart, he is and he will always be of our 
lives an essential part. 


Each time we select a pizza or I lay out a salad for lunch. Each 
time | flip through a Woodhouse he is with us all. 


Larger than life, he lives in our hearts. My Periappa is 
wonderful and always is a part of our lives. 


Part II] 
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1. ARTICLES 
1. STUDENTS AND TEACHERS SIXTY YEARS AGO? 


Six decades’ old memories of my days as a student in the 
SMHH school, Sabhanayaka Mudaliar Hindu High school, still 
lingers in my mind, sweet and fresh. Born in Bapatla, where my 
father was a civil engineer, I spent the first seven years of my life in 
Guntur district, which was then part of the Madras Presidency. It 
was only after my father retired from service, in 1931, we moved 
down to our own house in Sirkazhi. I knew not to read or write 
Tamil, though I could converse in my mother tongue. I knew the 
arithmetical tables, too, only in Telugu. After six months of 
coaching at home by my father, I was ready to enter the primary 
school. 


The first three classes used to be held then in the ‘Feeder 
School’ in the South Car Street. The fourth and the fifth were 
conducted in the ‘New Hall’ facing the Double Street (now renamed 
after Saint Thirugnanasambandar) on the West Car Street. The 
higher classes (1 to VI form) were being held in the main building on 
the bazaar, road. 


Subramania Iyer (‘Mani Sir’ as he was known to one and all) 
was the headmaster of the primary school. He lived in our (double) 
street; so did two other teachers, Vijayaraghavachariar and 
Ayyaswamy lyer. 


After examining me, Mani Sir wanted to admit me in the fifth 
class. My father, however, felt that, since my knowledge of Tamil 
was still not adequate, I should be put in the fourth class. Among my 
classmates then was Sabhanathan, who later became correspondent 
of the school. Another was S. Ramamurthy, who followed in his 
father’s footsteps and is now an advocate in Madras. Most of my 
classmates had grown together from class one, whereas I came into 
their circle only in the fourth class. I was, therefore, not easily 
accepted by them. I was dubbed ‘the Telugu Boy’. However, since 
several of us lived in the same street and played together, we formed 
good friendships. 


ads | Krishnaswamy wrote this article (about his school days), Published in the Special 
souvenir brought out by the Subhanayaka Mudaliar Hindu High School on its Centenary 
celebrations in 1996. 
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An early experience that I had in the school was rather 
unhappy. Soon after I was enrolled, an hotelier murdered a Marwari 
moneylender in that small town for greed. Murders were rare 
occurrences in those days. Hence, the town was agog with excite- 
ment. As we were walking to the school, one of my classmates said 
that the school was likely to be closed for the day. Apparently, it had 
been closed on an earlier occasion when some leading citizen had 
died. But, the idea of declaring a holiday to mourn the death of a 
moneylender, who was no philanthropist, enjoyed no reputation in 
the town, and was in no way connected with the school, sounded 
absurd to me and | said so openly. I did not realise then that 
backbiting was a common trait among some of the boys. Hardly had 
our teacher, Vijayaraghavachariar entered the class when one of my 
classmates rushed to him and said that I had accused him (the 
teacher) of being ‘foolish’. I was hauled up. Before I could utter a 
word, the teacher tweaked my ear (he had a sharp thumbnail which 
bit into the flesh and caused immense pain) and then ordered me to 
‘stand up on the bench’ (a form of corporal punishment inflicted on 
students in schools). I felt as deeply hurt by the behaviour of my 
fellow-student as of my teacher. I simply picked up my books, went 
home, and told my father that I was not interested in studying in a 
school where the students and teachers seemed to be so hostile to 
me. My father felt disturbed about the sudden development; but he 
decided to defer judgement until he could talk it over with the 
teacher. Unexpectedly though, Vijayaraghavachariar himself 
walked into our house during the lunch-break. He told my father 
that he had been taken aback by my sudden departure from his class. 
He then made further enquiries from a few other students and found 
that he had taken action against me on erroneous information. He 
was keen that I snould come back to his class. During the course of 
their conversation, it came out that Vijayaraghavacharier had been a 
classmate of my elder brother Ramanathan, who had suddenly 
passed away on the eve of his joining the University four years 
before I was born. I did not need much persuasion to go back to 
class. 


Mani Sir was my teacher in the fifth class. Besides handling the 
usual subjects, he used to read out to us regularly stories from the 
Ramayana and Mahabharata during the Moral Instruction hour. My 
grandmother, who was a storehouse of ancient lore, supplemented 
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these at home. Thus was laid the foundation for my knowledge of 
the great epics and myths. 


Mani Sir was utterly devoid of any pretence or notions of false 
prestige. He always kept a cow or two in his house. It was a delight 
to watch him wash and feed them. Once, when the timepiece on his 
table in the school was stolen during his brief absence, he felt heart- 
broken. He was such a good man that he could not stomach the idea 
- that anyone could steal school property. He had to make up for the 
loss; to buy a new timepiece cost him five rupees, a tidy sum of 
money in those days. 


Ayyaswamy lyer took our classes when we moved to the First 
form (class six). He used to come fully prepared with notes written 
on little bits of paper in his beautiful handwriting. He was 
particularly good at teaching mathematics. In the evenings too, one 
could notice a group of students receiving special coaching from 
him, for which he charged nothing. Teachers in those days led a 
simple life; they were fully dedicated to the cause of spreading 
education. They devoted great care and attention to their pupils. No 
wonder they enjoyed high respect and a unique social status, though 
their emoluments were rather poor. They might have worn torn 
clothes patched all over, but they walked with their heads held high, 
and even the elite of the town rose to greet them with reverence. 


I have often remembered with gratitude in later years 
K. Gopalachariar of Thadalankovil, who instilled in us a love for 
the English language. He dinned into us the basics of grammar. 
Wren and Martin’s book almost became our bible. We must have 
conjugated at least a hundred verbs during the one year he taught us. 
Even at that early age, he tried hard to make us understand the finer 
nuances of the English language. 


Gopalachariar was a deeply religious person who was as much 
at home with Vaishnavite literature in Sanskrit and Tamil as he was 
with Wordsworth and Shakespeare. | can still remember his walking 
into the class one day, after a pilgrimage to a temple in Thirunagiri, 
clad only in his ‘Panchakacha Veshti’ and a faded upper cloth. He 
soon changed into a shirt and close coat brought by a student who 
was his neighbour. He had a soft corner for me because I was his old 
classmate Natesan’s son! 
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Another teacher who was usually dressed in a mere dhoti and 
angavastram was our Sanskrit Pandit, Natesa Sastrigal. He dreaded 
the dawn of the day when the Inspector of Schools would come, for 
then he vould have to don the official dress, viz. the close coat, 
which he intensely disliked. Soft-spoken and mild-mannered, he 
strove hard to make us pronounce correctly the guttural sounds in 
Sanskrit, a rather difficult task for the Tamilians who are familiar 
only with the soft consonants. He also laid the groundwork for 
proper declension of nouns that helped me to pick up Hindi easily in 
later years. 


Ramanujachariar handled some_ subjects including 
mathematics when we were in the IJ form. Though a good teacher, 
his peculiar mannerisms and strange behaviour sometimes used to 
amuse us and distract our attention from the subject he taught. 


Most of the teachers then were Brahmins. For the first time, 
Chokkappa Mudaliar and Chockalinga Mudaliar joined the school 
in the early thirties. They taught the higher classes. They were 
respected by their peers and pupils, not only as good teachers but 
also for their exemplary behaviour. | recall that they were the only 
two teachers who sported a suit. 


Sethumadhava Rao (Rayar Sir) was our drillmaster. He had the 
gait of an aged man though he had still many years to go before 
retirement. He was constantly worried about his abnormal child, a 
daughter. After teaching us the basic exercises, he would ask 
Sivaraman, a senior class student from Tenpathi, to substitute for 
him. The physical instruction period used to be the day’s last. 
Anxious to go home early, we disliked the idea of being made to 
swing, our hands and legs in repetitive patterns. But Sivaraman was 
relentless. We had no love lost for him. What a pity that we did not 
gain a better appreciation of the value of the essential keep-fit 
exercises! If performed regularly, they can be of immense help in 
keeping one physically fit and mentally alert. One can be free from 
spondylitis and arthritis, and can avoid exhibiting a cagey chest and 
a pot-belly. Incidentally, I ran into Sivaraman decades later in the 
Indian Consulate in New York. He still retained his slim figure. 
Retired as an officer from the Indian Foreign Service, he has moved 
down to Madras where we run into each other now and then, 
forgetting the belligerent relationship of our school days. 
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Though we disliked the drill class, we always looked forward 
to the sports day, colourful and exciting as it was. I was no athlete. 
But, provoked by a classmate, I participated in the ‘Lime and 
Spoon’ race and touched the tape first. I still cherish the little 
torchlight, which I received as a prize from the hands of the 
Rt. Honourable Srinivasa Sastry, who had once been my father’s 
teacher. 


Govindaswamy, our drawing master, was the latest recruit 
during our days. Young and handsome, he was a good teacher and a 
fine person. He soon endeared himself to us. I believe he belonged 
to a potter’s family and lived in a small house in the potters’ colony. 
I do not know whether he had ever turned the potter’s wheel, but he 
Shaped us well, sparking our aesthetic sense and making us 
appreciate the rhythm in patterns. 


Lakshmana lyer, the Headmaster of our High School, was a 
person of great bearing and dignity. In an age when “the book, the 
birch, and the pedagogue” were inseparable, he was known as a 
competent teacher and a strict disciplinarian. He was feared and 
respected by the staff and students alike. It was, therefore, with a 
sense of trepidation that I appeared before him, after having cut 
class to attend a meeting addressed by Mahatma Gandhi during his 
Harijan Tour in 1934. Lakshmana lyer asked me to spell out 
Gandhiji’s message. “Untouchability is a sin. It is a crime against 
man and God. We should eradicate untouchability in all forms,” | 
replied without any hesitation. He smiled and asked me to go back 
to class. My classmates could scarce believe that the Headmaster 
had let me off without imprinting a few cane marks on my palm! 


Sadasiva Iyer was the First Assistant in my days in the High 
School. Tall and sprightly, inhaling a pinch of snuff now and then, 
he was cast in a different mould from that of Lakshmana Iyer. But | 
heard in later years that, when he succeeded the latter as 
Headmaster, he disproved the Peter Principle by making a good job 
of it. 


Following my mother’s death in 1934, our family had to face 
many problems. Ultimately, we shifted to Madras in 1936. 
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However, in later years, whenever I visited Sirkazhi, I made it a 
point to call on my old teachers. The warmth with which they 
welcomed me, the generous hospitality they extended to me and the 
solicitous enquires they made about my progress and welfare 
deeply touched me. They will remain an unforgettable experience 
in my life. “Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, but to be young was 
very heaven.” 


“It was the best of times; it was the worst of times.” Those were 
the years of the great depression when jobs and money were hard to 
come by and every penny counted. Running a High School was 
indeed a difficult task; but Shri Chidambaranatha Mudaliar and the 
members of his extended but close-knit family saw to it that the 
school did not suffer for want of its minimum needs and 
requirements. The main building on the bazaar road could not 
accommodate all the High School classes. A large, rectangular 
thatched shed inside the compound (jocularly known as the 
‘stable’) was also in use. When it rained, its roof leaked and puddles 
of water collected on the floor, making it impossible for any classes 
to be held, though an enforced holiday delighted us young boys. 
When IJ see the new beautiful buildings of the school, I am tempted 
to envy the present generation of students and teachers. 


I have been recalling the days when the school had already 
celebrated its Golden Jubilee. One can only imagine the trials and 
tribulations which the Founder, Sabhanayaga Mudaliar, and the 
members of his family must have undergone for establishing the 
school on a firm footing. Generations of boys and girls who have 
passed through the portals of the school can look back with pride to 
their alma mater and feel grateful to the pioneers, scholars, and 
savants who nurtured with loving care and devotion the tender plant 
that has today grown into a mighty Banyan tree of the SMHH 
School. As we celebrate its centenary, let us pray that this great 
institution should ever grow and develop, providing healthy 
nourishment to the body and mind of the generations to come. 
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2. REPERCUSSIONS OF THE SOUTH AFRICA 
SATYAGRAHA MOVEMENT IN INDIA? 


A hundred years ago, Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, then a 
young barrister, set sail from Bombay to Durban in order to plead 
the case of an Indian merchant. In a year’s time, however, he had 
become actively involved in the affairs of the Indian community in 
South Africa. During the next two decades, he led their struggles for 
human rights, fashioning during that period his unique weapon of 
Satyagraha and using it to a great effect. And, when he returned to 
India in 1915, he was hailed as “Mahatma Gandhi”. 


To commemorate the centenary of Gandhi’s arrival in Durban, 
a Seminar was organised in Bombay on May 22-24, 1993, during 
which ten interesting papers covering different aspects of the theme 
were presented. On the basis of an extempore speech that I made at 
the Seminar, I have written this article. 


The ‘Satyagraha’ in South Africa took place under the 
leadership of Gandhi at a time when only the Morse telegraph had 
come into use, the telephone was still a novelty, the radio was a 
rarity, and television was unknown. Thousands of miles of sea 
separated India from Africa, though we were in a way “next-shore 
neighbours.” 


It was therefore amazing that Gandhi could keep in close touch 
with the developments in India, and constantly communicate to the 
Indian leaders and the Press the happenings in South Africa, 
especially those affecting the Indian community. It makes one 
wonder whether the electronic media that subsequently came into 
vogue, have helped or hindered the free flow of correct information. 
Gandhi wrote innumerable letters and sent several telegrams from 
time to time to eminent Indians like Gopalakrishna Gokhale, 
Balgangadhar Tilak, Dadabhoy Naoroji, Dinshaw E. Vacha, 
M.G. Ranade, Badruddin Tyabji, Pheroshaw Metha, Justice 
Subramania Iyer, P. Anandacharlu, Parameshwaran Pillay, 
Srinivasa Sastry, Bhashyam Iyengar, Mohammed Ali Jinnah, Bepin 
Chandra Pal, Surendranath Banerjea, Lala Lajpat Rai, and 
Mancherji Bhownagree. He met many of them during his two visits 
to India between 1900 and 1914, and in the course of his two visits 
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to England to plead the cause of South African Indians with the 
British government, particularly the colonial office. 


Gandhi was a great pamphleteer. Ten thousand copies of his 
Green Pamphlet entitled The Grievances of the British Indians in 
South Africa, written and published in 1896 when he was on a visit 
to India, were sold out in no time, and a second edition of 4000 
copies had to be printed. 


The clarity and passion with which he presented the case of the 
South African Indians touched the right chord in the hearts not only 
of many Indian leaders but also of some leading members of the 
British Parliament. News about the harrowing conditions prevailing 
in South Africa flowed to the Indian Press not only directly from 
Durban, Pretoria, and Johannesburg, but also via London. The 
Indian Press, including some pro-British newspapers like The Times 
of India (Bombay), The Englishman and The Statesman (Calcutta), 
The Civil and Military Gazette (Lahore), and The Pioneer 
(Allahabad) not only carried news about Gandhi and his campaign 
in South Africa but also often published articles by him and 
supported his stand. 


The Times and The Daily News, The Daily Express, and The 
Daily Telegraph of London too, published his letters and favourably 
commented on them. Interviews were published by the Tribute, 
Morning Leader, and South Africa. Some Indian newspapers carried 
excerpts from these. Leading nationalist dailies like The Hindu 
(Madras) and important journals like The Modern Review and The 
Indian Review often lifted items printed in The Jndian Opinion, a 
multilingual weekly brought out by Gandhi from Durban, and 
published them. They paid handsome tributes to his leadership and 
commended his technique of ‘Satyagraha’. 


During his visits to India, Gandhi made it a point to meet 
personally the editors of as many newspapers as possible and 
explain to them the situation in South Africa. Most of them were 
deeply impressed by his reasoned approach and they highlighted the 
cause he espoused. 


Gandhi had welded together the Indian traders, petty officials, 
and even the daily-wage earners through the Natal Indian Congress 
and through the constant and almost continuous struggle for 
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asserting their inherent human rights in South Africa. They hailed 
form different provinces, spoke different languages, professed 
different religions, and followed different customs and practices. 
Yet Gandhi had placed before them a common goal, a constructive 
programme, and a practical technique to attain that goal. The 
common purpose brought them closer to one another and made 
them feel proud of their fellowship. 


. Gandhi's stature went up steadily in the estimation of the 
Indians in South Africa as, step by step, the “coolie barrister” began 
identifying himself more and more with those sections which were 
in the lower rungs of the social ladder. The campaign to refuse to 
register with the government under the pass laws and facing the 
consequences of jail-going lent dynamism to the movement. 
Gandhi’s own imprisonment and the ill-treatment accorded to him 
brought them closer to him. When he slowly declassed himself by 
simplifying his lifestyle and moving first into the Phoenix 
settlement and later into the Tolstoy Farm, they admired him even 
more. Finally, the “Big March” into Transvaal from Natal and the 
strike by the miners and the daily-wage earners lent a mass basis to 
his movement. 


Bhai Paramanand, the well-known Arya Samaj Preacher, 
visited South Africa as early as 1905. Gandhi acted as his host. 
Paramanand subsequently spoke about Gandhi and his campaign 
during his travels in India and England. 


The letters sent home by the Indians in South Africa often 
spoke of their hardships, their struggles for social justice, and the 
unique leadership of Gandhi. They also referred to his presence at 
the Id (Eid) gathering in a mosque, or to the Christmas day message 
he gave to his shipmates, or to the sermon he delivered ata church, 
besides the Hindu festivals in which he participated. There were 
also the stories about how Gandhi had defended Balasundaram, a 
Tamilian, or Chellagudu, a Telugu Person both daily wage earners. 
The story of Valliyammal Moonuswamy, a sixteen-year old girl 
who, as the youngest Satyagrahi, had become a martyr to the cause 
of the Indians, stirred people’s hearts. 


News about Gandhi’s activities in South Africa also reached 
India through a rather unexpected source. The British colonial 
government in South Africa had shipped off some Boer prisoners of 
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war to India in 1901. They were kept in a camp jail near Trichy in 
the Madras Presidency until 1902. Through some of them, the 
Tamilians learnt about the struggle of South African Indians under 
Gandhi’s leadership. Once these stories reached the towns and 
villages of India through letters and occasional visitors, the 
grapevine of gossip, the most powerful mass medium in India, 
carried the information, often in an exaggerated form, to the far and 
distant corners of the country. 


The Indian National Congress had begun to take notice of the 
conditions of Indians in South Africa, thanks to Gandhi’s “intensive 
public activities and propaganda” as early as 1894. At its session 
held in December that year in Madras, under the president ship of 
Alfred Webb, a Member of British Parliament, the first resolution 
on South Africa ran thus: “This Congress earnestly entreats Her 
Majesty’s Government to grant the prayer of Her Majesty’s Indian 
subjects, resident in South African colonies, by vetoing the bill of 
the Colonial Government disenfranchising them.” 


From the “petition” stage, the Congress moved to the next 
stage in 1895. During its annual session held that year in Poona, the 
Congress put on record its “solemn protest” against the disabilities 
sought to be imposed on Indian settlers in South Africa, and it 
hoped that “the British Government and the Government of India 
will come forward to guard the interests of these settlers in the same 
spirit in which they have always interfered, whenever the interests 
of their British-born subjects have been at stake.” 


Thereafter, a resolution on the conditions of Indians in South 
Africa almost became a routine item on the agenda of the Indian 
National Congress at its annual sessions. 


However, Gandhi himself had no opportunity to attend an 
annual session of the Indian National Congress until he came on a 
visit to India in 1901. Dressed in a Parsi coat and trousers, he 
travelled from Bombay in the same train as Sir Pherozeshah Mehta 
and Dinshaw E. Wacha, President-elect of the Calcutta Congress 
held in December 1901. When Gandhi went to see Pherozeshah 
Mehta in his saloon, the latter said, “Gandhi, it seems nothing can 
be done for you. Of course, we will pass the Resolution you want. 
But what rights have we in our country?” Gandhi felt disappointed 
but was not to be put off. Though his speech at the session on the 
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Resolution regarding South Africa was brief because of the 
shortage of time, the way in which he began his speech gripped the 
attention of the delegates and observers. He said, “I have come as a 
petitioner on behalf of the hundred thousand British Indians in 
South Africa.” From then on, the Congress Leaders and the Press in 
India began to follow more closely the developments in South 
Africa. Gandhi’s visits to London and the support he garnered from 
the Indian community, as well as from some British 
parliamentarians, widened his appeal to the Indians. 


At the Lahore Session of the Congress in December 1909, 
G.A. Natesan, Editor of the Indian Review and an important 
delegate, spoke movingly on South Africa. “The audience 
frantically responded and showered currency notes and gold. 
Women tore off their rings and bangles and Rs 18000 was collected 
on the spot.” 


It was also at this Congress that Gandhi’s name found mention 
in the official Resolutions. The extent to which Gandhi’s work in 
South Africa was appreciated in India can be gauged from the 
glowing tribute paid by Gopalakrishna Gokhale who said: 


“After the immortal part which Mr Gandhi has played in the 
South African affairs, I must say it will not be possible for any 
Indian, at any time, here or in any other assembly of Indians, to 
mention his name without deep emotion or pride... A purer, a 
nobler, a braver, and a more exalted spirit has never moved on this 
earth. Mr Gandhi is one of those men who, living an austerely 
simple life themselves and devoted to the highest principles of love 
to their fellow beings and to truth and justice, touch the eyes of their 
weaker brethren as with magic and give them a new vision. He is a 
man who may be well described as a man among men, a hero among 
heroes, a patriot among patriots, and we may well say that in him 
humanity at the present time has really reached its high-water 
mark.” 


By the time the Congress met in Karachi in 1913, Gandhi’s 
name had become a byword for nationalist pride. Through a 
Resolution, the Congress “expressed its warm and grateful 
appreciation of the heroic struggle carried on by Mr Gandhi and his 
co-workers and called upon the people of India of all classes and 
creed to continue to supply them with funds.” 
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In a letter to Gandhi, Rabindranath Tagore referred to the 
struggle in South Africa as the “steep ascent of manhood, not 
through the bloody path of violence but that of dignified patience 
and heroic self-renunciation.” 


In 1908, when Gandhi was sentenced to rigorous imprisonment 
for refusing to register under the Transvaal Asiatics Registration 
Act (TARA) and was “removed to Volksrust prison and was drafted 
to work in digging the earth, attired in the prison garb, and was also 
given the job of a sweeper for sometime,” he complained not but 
carried out the work assigned to him as well as he could, and 
cheerfully too. Worse followed when he was transferred to 
Johannesburg. “When he reached the railway station, before 
sundown, he was marched under guard through the streets, dressed 
in convict clothes, marked all over with the broad arrow, carrying 
his bundles as any convict would. In the jail, he was lodged in a 
ward of dangerous convicts, where he had to keep himself awake all 
night. For two days he was brought to the court as a witness, 
handcuffed.” 


The arrest and imprisonment of Gandhi and the ill treatment 
accorded to him infuriated Indian public opinion. Gokhale 
immediately called for a meeting of the Viceroy’s council. The 
Agha Khan himself presided over a meeting in Bombay to protest 
the TARA and demanded retaliatory measures against South Africa. 
In Calcutta, Surendranath Banerjea expressed indignation on 22 
November 1908 that, “Gandhi, of whom any nation would be proud, 
has been ignominiously handled through the streets of 
Johannesburg.” Several such meetings of protest and condemnation 
were held in different cities and towns. In a letter to The Hindu, 
C. Rajagopalachari (Signing as C.R.), then a leading lawyer of 
Salem, castigated the colonial rulers of South Africa. And in 
London, M.A. Jinnah told a public meeting on 28 January 1908: 
“All the Indians are united against the humiliating treatment of the 
Transvaal Indians.” 


While the Indian leaders were closely watching the unfolding 
of events in South Africa, news of Gandhi’s own reaction to the 
happenings in India trickled in from time to time through press 
reports and the statements made by travellers returning form South 
Africa. Several of Gandhi’s statements served as morale-boosters to 
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the Indians struggling for Swaraj. As early as 1905, he asked for the 
abolition of the “Salt Tax” in India, an issue on which he was to 
launch his unique Satyagraha campaign twenty-five years later, 
culminating in the Gandhi-Irwin Pact. In the same year, he 
supported the agitation against the partition of Bengal and hailed 
the programme of boycott of British Goods. He commended “Vande 
Mataram” as a national song. He pleaded for communal unity, 
without which he felt the agitation could not succeed. He espoused 
the cause of prohibition and favoured “Hindustani,” while at the 
same time appealing to the North Indians to learn at least one of the 
Dravidian languages like Tamil or Telugu. On 12 May 1906, he lent 
support to the Home Rule Movement initiated by Annie Besant “in 
the name of justice and for the good of humanity.” One can well 
imagine the great impact which these statements and remarks, 
besides the unique Satyagraha in South Africa, had on Indian public 
opinion. 

Once the passive resistance campaign gathered momentum, the 
need for further funds to sustain the families of those whose bread- 
winners had been arrested, the necessity for meeting expenses on 
legal aid, publicity, etc., grew. It was only then that Gandhi 
appealed to Indian leaders like Gokhale for contributions to the 
South African Resistance Fund and they came forth in generous 
measure. Ratanji Jamshedji Tata first sent the princely sum of 
Rs. 25,000 and followed it up later with another sum of Rs. 25,000. 
J.B. Petit sent £400. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, a leading advocate in 
Madras, who was to emerge as an important leader in later years and 
who presided over the Gauhati session of the Congress, was one of 
the earliest to contribute Rs. 500. Among other contributors were 
the Gaekwad of Baroda, the Thakore and the Rani Saheba of 
Gondal, and other Princes. The Nizam of Hyderabad contributed 
Rs.2500. The All India Muslim League held at Delhi hailed “the 
martyrdom of Indians in South Africa” and the Agha Khan collected 
Rs. 3000 on the spot for the Passive Resistant Relief Fund. Even 
Ramsay MacDonald and Sir Valentine Chirol in London 
contributed to the Fund. 


It was not only admiration for the way that Gandhi was leading 
the South African Satyagraha that made many Indian leaders and 
organisations respond to his appeal. It was also because of the care 
he exercised in spending the money wisely and properly and the 
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way in which he kept the accounts and submitted them to the 
donors. Not a penny escaped his attention. 


In the course of a letter to Gokhale written on 25 April 1910, he 
gave a break-up of the donations received from Bombay, Rangoon, 
London, Mozambique, Zanzibar, Lorenzo Marques, and Natal, and 
the last item listed by him was “Local £1.7sh. 7d.” The total was 
£5269. 10sh. 7d. 


Gandhi was equally careful in accounting for the expenditure. 
In one of his statements to Gokhale, he refers to the sum of £449. 
llsh. 11d. spent on “relief to the families in distress” instead of 
mentioning around figure of £ 450. 


However, Gandhi was never “penny-wise and pound foolish”. 
If the occasion demanded it, as when he had to send a long but 
important cable to Gokhale in 1914, he did not hesitate to spend a 
hundred pounds on it. 


Not only did news and stories about the struggle waged by the 
Indians in South Africa pour into thousands of Indian homes, but 
details about the social work carried on by Gandhi also trickled in 
steadily. 


Whether it was cholera or plague, Gandhi and his team of 
dedicated volunteers were there to help the victims. When a 
pneumonic plague broke out in 1904 in Johannesburg, Gandhi was 
permitted to set up a temporary hospital in an abandoned customs 
house shed. No work was considered mean by Gandhi or the 
volunteers. In fact, the broom and the bucket, the pick and the 
shovel becaine almost their symbols because of their sanitation 
work. Even during his visit to the Calcutta Congress, Gandhi had 
lent a helping hand to the volunteers in keeping the meeting place 
and its surroundings neat and clean. His conduct in this regard, 
which stood apart from that of the leaders, did not go unnoticed by 
several of the delegates, who described Gandhi as the “strange 
lawyer turned sweeper” to their friends on their return home. 


During his visit to India in 1896, plague had broken out in 
Bombay and it was feared that it might spread to Rajkot. Gandhi’s 
offer of services was accepted and he was made a member of the 
committee formed to take preventive measures. He gave first place 
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to cleanliness. He was so thorough in his work that he visited the 
latrines in every street and the lavatories in the houses not only of 
the rich but also the hovels in which the poor lived. He did so to 
study the general condition of cleanliness and sanitation. He was 
pleasantly surprised to find the huts and the pots and pans of the 
poor kept spick and span in contrast to the dirt and filth in the homes 
of the well-to-do families. Here again Gandhi endeared himself to 
the “lowest and the lost.” 


When famine broke out in India in 1897, Gandhi issued an 
appeal for funds in South Africa. The clergymen of Durban, too, 
supported his appeal. The response from Natal was encouraging, 
and Gandhi sent the total collection amounting to £1539 and odd to 
the Chairman of the Central Famine Relief Committee in Calcutta. 
Later that year, thanks to his efforts and Parsi Rustomji’s 
munificence, an Indian hospital was opened in Durban, in which 
Gandhi served for two hours daily as an honorary assistant. 


During the Boer war in 1899, Gandhi formed the Indian 
Ambulance Corps of 1100 Indians. The corps served on the war 
front carrying the wounded, including General Woodgate, out of a 
base which was under fire. Gandhi and his colleagues were even 
awarded war medals. 


When the Zulu Rebellion broke out, he was once again 
involved in his humanitarian mission of tending the sick and the 
wounded as a Sergeant Major in the Indian Ambulance Corps. That 
was when he began admiring the fighting sprit of the Zulus and their 
love of freedom. 


Besides socio-political issues, other matters on which Gandhi 
bestowed considerable attention also interested many Indians, 
especially in Gujarat and the South. One of them related to his deep 
attachment to vegetarianism and the consistent efforts he made to 
propagate it. He wrote about it often. He even published an article 
in 1903 entitled “Tips to Prospective Emigrants to South Africa on 
Vegetarianism.” 


Some novel features of Gandhi’s life in South Africa and his 
unconventional methods of functioning also attracted the special 
attention of the Indian public. For instance, when Gandhi and 
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Kasturba were given a farewell on the eve of their return to India in 
1906, they were presented with several costly gifts including gold 
and diamond jewellery. After persuading Kasturba, he decided not 
to retain any of the gifts for himself but to donate them all, as also 
the gifts he received in 1901, to a Trust whose income would be 
used for furthering the cause of the South African Indian 
Community. His self-abnegation and determination to lead a life of 
extreme austerity touched the hearts of many an Indian back home. 


Gandhi’s method of disarming his opponents through sheer 
love and affection intrigued many Indians but it also enhanced their 
respect for him. One such instance was when Gandhi presented to 
Gen. Smuts a pair of sandals stitched by him. 


Gandhi’s decision not to prosecute Mir Alam, a Pathan who 
had assaulted and seriously injured him due to a misunderstanding, 
also drew their admiration. Gandhi’s plea was not heeded and the 
South African Government insisted on prosecuting Mir Alam and 
his companion who were both convicted and sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment. It was later reported that, on release from 
prison, Mir Alam came to a meeting addressed by Gandhi and 
publicly confessed “he had done wrong to Gandhibhai.” Gandhi 
clasped his hand, pressed it with joy, and assured him that he had 
never harboured in his mind any resentment against him. Thereafter 
Mir Alam, himself offered Satyagraha. This news made many 
Indians think highly of Gandhi’s technique of nonviolent resistance. 


Then again, there was the classic case of Gandhi’s passionate 
attachment to Truth. When Gandhi, H.S.L. Polak, and Hermann 
Kallenbach were arrested during the “Great March, in which 2037 
men, 127 women. and 57 children” participated, the police found it 
difficult to secure witnesses for the prosecution. Gandhi helped 
them to find witnesses to testify against him. But there was no one 
whom he could find to testify against Polak and Kallenbach. So, 
when the police requested Gandhi, a co-prisoner, he readily came 
forward to provide evidence and appeared as witness against Polak, 
apparently, much to the amusement of everyone concerned! 


Gokhale’s visit to South Africa in 1912, the welcome that was 
accorded to him wherever he went, accompanied by Gandhi, and his 
speeches and writings on return home further stirred the emotions 
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of the Indians. The fact that two dispassionate British observers like 
C.F. Andrews and the Rev. William Pearson praised Gandhi and 
lauded his leadership after they visited South Africa sharpened his 
fine image in the eyes of Indians. 


Before he finally left South Africa in July 1914, after having 
secured basic rights for the Indians, Gandhi was hailed by the South 
African Indians as “Deshabhakta Mahatma.” In December that year, 
the Indian National Congress meeting in Madras placed on record 
“its warm appreciation of, and admiration for, the heroic 
endeavours of Mr Gandhi and his followers, and their unparalleled 
sacrifice and suffering in their struggle for the maintenance of the 
self-respect of India and the redress of Indian grievances.” 


With such a high reputation preceding him, is it any wonder 
then that, from the moment he and Kasturba landed in Bombay on 9 
January 1915, he was accorded a hero’s welcome wherever he went 
in the country? 


The man who left the shores of Bombay dressed like a typical 
English gentleman took to Swadeshi dress as soon as he touched his 
native soil. Swava.amban, Satyagraha, and Swaraj were to be his 
watchwords for the 1ext three decades and more. 


In spite of the successful conclusions of his Satyagraha 
campaign in South Africa, there were many doubting Thomases in 
India who felt sceptical about the practicability of his technique for 
India’s freedom. Among them was J.B. Kripalani, who was then 
teaching in the L.S. Collage of Muzaffarpur. He was a great admirer 
of Aurobindo Ghose, and a supporter of bomb-throwing revolution- 
aries like Khudiram Bose. He came to Santiniketan in 1917 to meet 
Gandhi, who had arrived there as a guest of Gurudev Tagore. 
Kripalani told Gandhi that he had only one question to put to him. 
He asked, “Mr Gandhi, I am a professor of History. I have not come 
across a single instance in history where a country has won its 
freedom through nonviolent means. And yet you unreservedly 
advocate nonviolence even for our freedom. How do you think it 
will be possible?” Gandhiji’s reply was classic: “Professor, why do 
you think the last chapter has been written in history?” And, in the 
next thirty years Gandhi wrote a new chapter in the history of not 
only India but of the entire world. 
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It is said, “No man is a conservative at twenty; nor is one a 
revolutionary at fifty.” Mahatma Gandhi was an exception. Born in 
a family steeped in the tradition of Kathiawad and brought up in an 
atmosphere of religious orthodoxy, he rebelled against neither. He 
strayed but rarely from the straight and narrow path mapped out by 
his mother when he first went to England to become a Barrister-at- 
Law. On his return home, he wanted to dress and act like a British 
Barrister. At the age of 23 when he landed in Durban in South Africa 
to plead the case of a rich Muslim merchant, he was dressed in a 
striped suit, frock coat and patent leather shoes with a ‘due sense of 
his own importance’. 


The first shock came to him when a white Magistrate asked 
him to remove his turban if he wanted to be heard. Fuming with 
anger, Gandhi coolly walked out of the court. 


The enormity of the injustice inflicted on the browns and 
blacks in South Africa by the racist regime of the white minority 
settlers was soon forcibly brought home to him. He was thrown out 
of a first class railway compartment while he was on his way to 
Pretoria. It mattered little if the coloured Indian was holding a first 
class ticket. He could only travel in the third class. 


As he sat shivering in the Maritzburg station on that cold, 
wintry night, Gandhi thought deeply about his future course of 
action. For hours, a stormy debate raged in his mind. Should he 
resist injustice or should he quietly retreat like a coward? In a flash, 
it came to him that the moment of truth had arrived. Either he faced 
the situation boldly or he would cease to live like a free human 
being. He decided to take the steep and perilous path of suffering 
and sacrifice to uphold the cause of Justice and Righteousness. His 
life of “active non-violence” had begun. He cast off all fear and was 
set on a nonviolent revolutionary course. 


The amazing fact is that for the next fifty-five years, until the 
bullet of a foul assassin felled him, Gandhi remained a 
revolutionary. 

Gandhi’s experiments with ‘active non-violence’ went side by 
side with his ‘Experiments with Truth’, until Truth and Non- 
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Violence became the fundamental principles of ‘Satyagraha’. His 
absolutely novel approach to the problems of society and his unique 
technique of Satyagraha attracted numerous adherents. The 
Gandhi-Senates Agreement crowned the success of his endeavours. 


Though the news of Gandhi’s successful Satyagraha Campaign 
in South Africa had received wide publicity and wide admiration in 
India, the leaders then and the public were somewhat sceptical 
about the possibility of such a technique succeeding against the 
British Government here. It was the Champaran Satyagraha of 1917 
which made them sit up and take serious notice of Gandhi. The 
Kheda Satyagraha of 1918 roused their expectation. The © 
tremendous response to his call for an All-India hartal on the 6" 
April 1919 to protest the Jallianwalabagh massacre electrified the 
nation. Nothing could stop him thereafter in his determined bid to 
rid his motherland of the British Imperialist rule. 


But, Gandhi would not have been a revolutionary had he 
merely fought for freedom from foreign dominators. He wanted to 
root out the British system of government, education, industry, 
habits, customs, and manners, ruthlessly imposed on a nation that 
could boast of a heritage of 5000 years of unbroken culture and 
civilisation. At the same time, he was also aware of the weaknesses 
that bedevilled Indian society and made it weak and a prey to 
Slavery. 


However, Gandhi considered life a unity. He refused to accept 
its compartmentalisation into separate spheres of political, 
economic, and social activity. He was also unwilling to make any 
distinction between individual and social life. He insisted that the 
same values that guide one’s personal life should also govern his 
public conduct. Therefore, Gandhi set about the task of socio- 
economic reforms with the same revolutionary zeal that he 
exhibited for political freedom. 


He stormed the system of entrenched orthodoxy with his call 
for removing the practice of untouchability. He shocked the Hindus 
by urging them to participate in the Khilafat movement. He 
convinced the feudal aristocrats and fashionable urban leaders 
strutting about in silken suits to accept the need for Khadi and the 
necessity for them to ply the spinning wheel. He exhorted women to 
discard the purdah and come out of the kitchen to picket toddy 
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shops and bravely face Jathis and bullets. He goaded the leaders 
grounded in English to get out of the rooms and halls, move to the 
maidan (open ground) and the market place, and convey the 
message of :Swaraj, Swadeshi and Swavalamban (Self reliance) in 
the language the masses understood — their mother-tongue. At all- 
India gatherings, he insisted on Hindustani being given importance. 
In myriad ways did the Mahatma revolutionise India’s public life 
through a well-knit programme of mass education and mass action. 


If Gandhi’s thinking was original, bold and radical, his genius 
for organisation, his uncanny ability to find the right person for the 
right task, his enormous capacity for resource mobilisation and his 
unerring sense of timing commanded alike the obeisance of the 
plebeian and the admiration of the patrician. His campaigns of non- 
violence, non-cooperation and civil disobedience, and his 
movements of individual and mass Satyagraha imparted that 
element of urgency and revolutionary fervour which made for a 
dynamic national endeavour. And he shaped the Indian National 
Congress into a strong and powerful instrument for achieving 
Independence. 


The seeds he sowed in India’s body politic in 1915 and the 
plants which he nurtured with such consistent care and devotion 
were about to come to fruition in 1939 when the Second World War 
broke out. India was dragged into it by the British Government 
without her consent. Gandhi and the Congress felt deeply hurt by 
the deliberate slight administered to India. However, in the battle 
between democracies like Britain and France on the one side and 
the dictatorial powers like Germany and Italy, their sympathies 
naturally lay with the former. Previously, too, they had extended 
their sympathy and support to China, which had been struggling for 
several years against Japanese militarism. Hence, they were 
anxious not to embarrass the allies. But; their persistent efforts to 
get Britain to come out openly with its war aims, especially about 
freedom for India, were thwarted by the imperial rulers in London. 
The failure of the mission of Sir Stafford Cripps, a senior Minister 
who was sent to India by the British Cabinet to negotiate with 
Indian leaders, proved to be the last straw. Britain was neither 
willing to promise India freedom at the end of the war nor was she 
willing to install a national government composed of representa- 
tives of the Congress and Muslim League which would bend itself 
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to the task of organising the defence of the country. The Muslim 
League under the leadership of Jinnah and the Scheduled Castes 
Federation led by Dr B.R. Ambedkar were providing adequate alibi 
to the British to stay put and yield nothing. 


Meanwhile, the course of war was proving disastrous for the 
allies. Hitler and Mussolini had overrun most of Europe and North 
Africa. The Axis armies were knocking on the doors of Moscow. 


In the East, the Japanese had China under their heels and had 
driven out the Americans from the Philippines, the French from 
Indo-China, the Dutch from the East Indies and the British from 
Burma, the Federated Malay States and Singapore, and the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands. Thailand had gone down without 
offering any resistance. By the beginning of 1942, the Japanese held 
complete sway over the East Asian land mass and their navy roamed 
freely in the waters of the Pacific and the China Sea. In the air too, 
their superiority appeared formidable. Calcutta and Visakhapatnam 
had already got a taste of their bombs. The allies seemed to be on 
the run everywhere. 


The Japanese troops had reached the eastern border of India 
near Manipur and Nagaland. So favourable was the situation there 
for the Japanese that their Prime Minister, Tojo, boasted that the 
‘Japanese could conquer India with a walking stick.’ 


Having been driven out from every inch of their empire in the 
East, the British and the French armies and civilians had taken 
refuge in India. While evacuating from Burma and Malaya, they had 
adopted a ‘scorched earth’ policy to deny any facility or advantage 
to the Japanese by burning standing crops ready for harvest, setting 
fire to oil wells, tin mines, and rubber plantations. Transport and 
communications had been reduced to a stainbles. 


Panic had gripped the Britishers in India. Instead of mobilising 
the people’s support, and their natural leaders like Gandhi and 
Nehru for total defence against the impending attack from the 
Japanese, they were drawing up plans to follow the same ‘scorched 
earth’ policy if the Japanese crossed the border into India. As a 
prelude, the Government began to deprive people of their boats and 
bicycles in Bengal and Assam. Plans were drawn up to blow up 
bridges and roads in Bihar and Orissa to halt the onrush of the 
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enemy. Madras city, with a population of over a million people, was 
evacuated. The Governor took refuge in Ootacamund, perched high 
in the Blue Mountains. The Government offices were moved to 
different district headquarters. 


Unwilling to rely on popular Indian support for the defence of 
India even at that grave hour in the nation’s history, the British were 
importing more and more foreign soldiers to buttress their position 
as rulers. Troops from the USA and Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand were pouring into the ports of Bombay and Karachi every 
day. To feed them and their counterparts struggling for a foothold in 
North Africa or the Mediterranean, food grains were procured in 
enormous quantities, depriving the Indian population of its meagre 
calories. Rationing was introduced for the first time in the country. 
Words like ‘hoarding’, ‘black-marketing’ and ‘profiteering’, 
unheard of before in this ancient land, where the merchants had 
been accustomed to follow a strict code of conduct, were being 
freely bandied about. Acute shortage of food grains ultimately led 
to the Bengal Famine. (By 1943 it claimed three million lives). The 
Government introduced the ‘cheap money’ policy which was only a 
euphemism for the unrestricted printing of currency notes to pay the 
mercenaries recruited for the war and for war materials procured by 
devious means. In the event, prices of even essential commodities 
rose by leaps and bounds. Thus, the word ‘inflation’ too was added 
to the terminology in vogue. After 1942, the horrible words brought 
into currency by the British have remained as a permanent blight on 
the Indian economy. 


While the British were debating their options, the country was 
seething with discontent and frustration. The spectacle of the post- 
haste withdrawal of the Allied forces from the east, their scramble 
to get on the first available ship or plane to escape the enemy’s 
attack, and their shameless lack of concern for the Burmese and 
Malays whom they left in the lurch made the. boast of the British 
that they could defend India against the Japanese onslaugh? look 
ridiculous. 


The harrowing tales of woe and suffering brought by the Indian 
evacuees from Burma, Singapore and Malaya, who had to trek 
through jungles and tread high and hazardous mountain paths to 
reach India while the British and French rode through the ‘whites 
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only’ roads in cars and trucks, added fuel to the fire. By April 1942, 
India was a boiling cauldron of frustration and discontent. 


Just at that time, Nethaji Subhas Chandra Bose had reached 
Japan and had formed the Indian National Army composed of 
Indian soldiers captured by the Japanese, and other patriotic Indians 
in East Asia. A charismatic personality, with an excellent back- 
ground of participation in the freedom struggle, he had occupied the 
high office of the President of the Indian National Congress twice in 
the late thirties. He was a great organiser. He galvanised the Indians 
by touring extensively in the territories occupied by the Japanese, 
and mobilised all available resources to raise several battalions of 
the ‘Azad Hind Fauj’, including one of women, known as the ‘Rani 
Laxmibai Regiment’. He set up a Provisional Government of Free 
India. The Japanese recognised it and accorded to Subhas Bose the 
status and honours due to a ‘Head of State’. He had established an 
‘Azad Hind Radio’, which was broadcasting regularly. Incidentally, 
it was Subhas Bose who, in his first broadcast, addressed Mahatma 
Gandhi as the ‘Father of our Nation’ and sought the latter’s 
blessings in his efforts to liberate India from the British. 


Gandhi and the Congress leaders had high regards for Subhas 
Bose and his deep patriotic motives. But they could not share his 
belief that the Japanese would withdraw willingly once they had 
driven out the British from Indian soil or that they would 
countenance the idea of a Free India. Nonetheless, Gandhi realised 
that, unless Indians felt the ‘glow of freedom’, they could not be 
expected to defend the country against the Japanese. 


In spite of it all, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, then President of 
the Indian National Congress, and Jawaharlal Nehru were highly 
reluctant to undertake any action which would further embarrass 
the allies or weaken their fight against the Axis powers, especially 
in Europe. Their vision was clouded by the fact that the Soviet 
Union, for which they had great sympathy, was fighting against the 
hordes of Hitler with its back to the wall. 


Another senior and highly respected Congress leader, 
C. Rajagopalachari (Rajaji as he was popularly called), whom 
Gandhi had at one time described as his ‘Conscience-keeper’, was 
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hammering at the line that the Congress should concede the 
principle of Pakistan so that Jinnah and the Muslim League could 
be asked to join them in pressing the British to open India 
Independence after the war, and in forming a ‘national government’ 
immediately to pursue the war effort. 


Gandhi considered partition of India as a vivisection of a living 
being and recoiled from the very idea. He was also determined to 
keep India out of the British war effort. He was confident that if the 
British presence were not there, the Japanese either would not dare 
to enter India or would face slight non-violent resistance in the form 
of non-cooperation and civil disobedience, which he was quite 
willing to organise. 


It was a grim situation. All eyes were on Gandhi. The first alert 
was sounded early in April 1942, by the Congress Socialist leader 
Yusuf Meharally, who was also the Mayor of Bombay then. Having 
called on Gandhi in the Sevagram Ashram, he told the Press on his 
return to Bombay, “Gandhiyi is thinking of something big.” The 
nation did not have to wait for long. 


“Quit India,” Gandhi told the British in a signed article in his 
weekly “Harijan’’. So long as they remained as rulers in India, the 
Indians would feel as slaves and would not feel it necessary to 
defend their slavery. Once the British left, people of India would 
come to cherish and value their new-found freedom and would be 
willing to shed the last drop of their blood to defend it. The next few 
weeks saw Gandhi writing articles, granting interviews and 
carrying on extensive discussions with political leaders and his 
followers on the implications of his ‘Quit India’. He made it clear 
that, if the British did not quit, he would launch a non-violent mass 
struggle to compel them to quit. 


The country was agog with excitement as to what step Gandhi 
would take next in pursuance of his revolutionary proposal. But the 
over-wise then nodded their heads in disbelief. “This is the worst 
possible time to make such a proposal to the British. With the vast 
armies at their command, they would crush any movement in no 
time,” they said. Gandhi simply brushed aside their argument since 
it was born out of a sense of defeatism. Those who were sticklers for 
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constitutional niceties asked, “To whom shall the British hand out 
power if they have to quit? In the absence of an agreement between 
the Congress and the Muslim League, in whose hands can the 
British place the destiny of India?” To them, Gandhi the 
revolutionary replied, “Let the British leave India to God, even to 
Anarchy.” 


By mid July, the doubting Thomases in the Congress leader- 
ship too realised that Gandhi had, as always, his fingers on the pulse 
of the nation and that the nation was ready to respond to his call for 
struggle, sacrifice and suffering in the cause of freedom. 


But the British had found a new force within the country to toe 
their line and to stab the nation in the back at a crucial juncture. It 
was the Communist Party of India. From the moment the Second 
World War broke out in September 1939, the Communists, drawing 
inspiration from their comrades in Moscow, had termed it as an 
“Imperialist War” and had been demanding that the Congress 
should launch a mass struggle for India’s freedom. Banned by the 
British Government in India, the Communists had gone under- . 
ground and had been carrying on their propaganda vigorously. They 
were not willing to condemn even the non-aggression pact signed 
by Molotov and on behalf of Stalin and Hitler when Russia 
swallowed half of Poland, allowing Germany to keep the rest. 


However, when Hitler attacked the Soviet Union in June 1941, 
the Communist International, to which the CPI was affiliated, 
turned Volta — face. Overnight the war became a “People’s War” 
because the Soviet Union, the pioneer in Socialist reconstruction, 
had been invaded and it was the duty of the International working 
class, pledged to carry out a Proletarian Revolution, to throw its 
entire weight behind the efforts of the Allies, of which the Soviet 
Union had become one. The curious fact was that, because of the 
disruption of communications due to the war, the new thesis written 
by the British Communist leader Harry Pollit did not reach the In- 
dian communists until December 1941. But, once they received the 
command from the leader via Pollit, they lost no time in changing 
their tune. Past-masters in the art of dialectics, systematically 
trained in the Agitprop techniques of disseminating lies through 
false propaganda, absolutely ruthless and unscrupulous in their 
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mode and methods of functioning based on the abominable theory 
that the ‘ends justify the means’, the communists lost no time in 
arriving at a clandestine agreement with the Government of India to 
undercut the efforts of Gandhi and the Congress to make the British 
Quit. The CPI General Secretary, P.C. Joshi, soon became a pal of 
the hard-core bureaucrat, Reginald Maxwell, who was then the 
Member for Home Affairs in Viceroy Linlithgow’s Executive 
Council. Once an understanding had been arrived at between them, 
the hundreds of communists who had either been detained or who 
were undergoing imprisonment for opposing the ‘Imperialist War’ 
were promptly released so that they could mobilise support for the 
‘People’s War’. 


The British were keen that the forces opposed to Indian 
nationalism spoke with one voice. While the communists’ support 
was welcome, they did not wish to lose their loyal allies like the 
Muslim League and the Scheduled Castes Federation. So the slogan 
coined by the British bureaucrats and shouted aloud by the Indian 
communists was ‘National Unity for National Government for 
People’s War’. With such mealy-mouthed slogans did the 
communists lull the workers in the trade unions which they 
controlled into inaction. Of course, the Government helped them by 
opening some cheap grain shops, etc., for the benefit of the workers, 
and extended some other marginal facilities, too, to keep them 
quiet. 


Other allies of the British in India were drawn from the ranks 
of the toadies and sycophants who were willing to sell their souls 
for amess of pottage in the form of petty titles like Rao Saheb or Sir, 
and whose relatives and off-springs found safe and comfortable 
berths in the bureaucratic system designed to exploit India for the 
benefit of the British. Such despicable elements found their haven 
in the so-called ‘National War Front’ headed by Sir R.P. Masani. 
The Front’s mouthpiece was the weekly “Blitz”, of which Shri 
R.K. Karanjia was the Editor. The lies and instructions which it 
propagated against the national movement at that time would have 
put a Goebbels to shame. 


Gandhi had to contend against all these overt and covert forces, 
from his closest long-time companions like Rajaji, who opposed the 
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idea of a Quit India Movement openly, to the communists, who did 
it slyly and surreptitiously. But he remained undaunted and stead- 
fast in his resolve to launch the best and the biggest struggle. “Even 
if all the nations of the world oppose me and even if everyone in 
India tries to convince me | am in the wrong, I shall go ahead with 
my idea,” he proclaimed loud and clear. The nation was afire. 


The die was cast. The All India Congress Committee met in the 
_ Gwalior Tank Maidan on the 8" August 1942. By then the fence 
sitters had decided to jump down to the right side. Jawaharlal Nehru 
moved the main ‘Quit India Resolution’. As the President of the 
Indian National Congress, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad lent his 
powerful voice to it. A galaxy of other leaders, like Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Dr Rajendra Prasad and Acharya J.B. Kripalani 
(who had by then been the sole General Secretary of the Congress 
for eight years and continued to remain so for four more years till he 
himself was unanimously elected President in 1946), strongly 
supported it. The Socialists, who were then in the ‘Congress 
Socialist Party’, were in the forefront, exhorting the delegates to 
vote for struggle with one voice. The now-famous ‘Quit India 
Resolution’ was adopted late on the night of that fateful day, the 
8" August 1942, by an overwhelming majority. 


Then Gandhi rose to address the delegates assembled from all 
parts of India, who were just waiting for his call to jump into the 
struggle. Gandhi traced the events and developments that had taken 
place and the unhappy situation in which the country found itself. 
He was at pains to point out that the sincere and systematic efforts 
made by him and the Congress to arrive at a reasonable understand- 
ing with the Muslim League for a genuine exercise of powers on 
behalf of the people in free India had foundered on the bed-rock of 
the British Policy of ‘Divide and Rule’. But he was not willing to 
wait any more. Gandhi made it clear then that the moment of Truth 
had arrived for the country. Either the people faced the challenge 
boldly and courageously, or they would go down in history as 
cowards. He did not want to start the movement immediately. As a 
Satyagrahi he still nursed the hope that he could talk to the Viceroy 
and convince him of the need for the British to ‘Quit India’. 
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4. Mahatma Gandhi-— My Doctor "! 


During the ‘Quit India’ movement, | was arrested in Madras, 
convicted, and transported to the Alipuram Jail in district Bellary. 
After my release, I was involved for sometime in work among 
university students, urban trade unions, and landless agricultural 
labourers in Tamil Nadu. 


Suddenly, in the winter of 1944, a call came to me from 
Sevagram to join the secretariat of the Hindustani Talimi Sangh, 
and coordinate the work for the Nay Talim Conference, which was 
later inaugurated by Gandhiji. 


However, even after I had been in Sevagram for a few months, I 
made no effort to call on Gandhiji. I was satisfied with seeing him 
step out of his simple cottage for his daily morning and evening 
walk, from the Rustom Bhavan, the guest house situated opposite 
his hut, where I was accommodated in one of the four rooms. Of 
course, I could have his ‘darshan’ daily during the prayer meeting. 


Dr Sushila Nayar, who was looking after the medical needs of 
Gandhiji, the other Ashramites, and the Villagers, asked me one day 
whether it was true that I had not sought an interview with Bapu. 
There was always a mad rush by all and sundry to call on him. I am 
afraid quite a few of them simply wasted his precious time. I told 
Sushilabehn, “You have put Bapu on a work fast and restricted his 
time for work and interviews to just four hours a day. I have no 
particular reason to call on him either, except perhaps to satisfy my 
ego. At my age and with my limited knowledge and experience, I do 
not have any questions to ask of him or any doubts which I must 
take to him to be cleared. As it is, ] enjoy the privilege of getting 
enlightened by -“eologues like Kishorelalbhai, Jajuji, Ashadevi, 
Aryanayakam, Kumarappa and G. Ramachandran. Why should | 
bother Bapu unnecessarily?” Sushilabehn seemed to feel satisfied 
with my reply but still added, “I am sure Bapu will be pleased to 
receive you.” Half in jest and with juvenile presumptuousness I 
said, “If Bapu wants to meet me, he is quite welcome.” 


Soon arose a situation, however, when Bapu with his intense 
love and compassion for all fellow-beings came to see me. Soon 
after the Conference was over, I was suddenly taken ill one fine 
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morning with an attack of mumps, which generally affects children 
but unfortunately hit me badly at the age of twenty. Since it was a 
dreaded contagion and there were a hundred children in the Nai 
Talim Samiti’s residential School, Sushilaben immediately decided 
to keep me in an isolated place. I was removed to a room some 
distance away from the Ashram Premises. 


In isolation, I was tended with great care and affection by my 
dear friend Khadiri Shamanna from Bangalore. He had also partici- 
pated in the Quit India struggle like me. We shared a passion for 
Bapu’s constructive programme. He had come as a trainee in Nat 
Talim to Sevagram. Later he was active in the Bhoodan movement, 
but branched off into the field of Kannada journalism, where he 
distinguished himself first as a columnist and later as the editor 
successively of ‘Prajavani’ and ‘Kannada Prabha’ before he 
passed away a few years ago. 


On the evening of the day I was isolated in the ‘red’ building, 
Shamanna came rushing to me shouting, “Bapu 1s coming. Get out 
of your bed.” After his evening walk, the Mahatma had decided to 
see me when he was informed by Sushilabehn about my ill health. 
“Hullo, gentleman with the mumps, how are you enjoying your 
solitary glory?” was the first question he shot at me with a twinkle 
in his eye. Thus did he put at ease everyone who came in touch with 
him. He saw the swelling in my neck, felt my pulse, touched my 
forehead and said, “This boy seems to be running high fever.” 
Sushilabehn checked my temperature and said, “He has 104.” Then 
Bapu asked me, “Now tell me. Do you want to be treated by Sushila 
or by me?” My response was instant. “Bapu, who would not want to 
be cared for by a Mahatma like you? It will be a privilege, nay, an 
undeserved honour for me.” He then turned to Sushilabehn and 
quipped, “One more victim for my experiment in nature cure.” Not 
to be outdone, Sushilabehn came forth with a light repartee, “After 


all, you can not resist the temptation to steal my patients and use 


them as guinea pigs for your experiments in nature cure.” 


Thus began Bapu’s diagnosis and line of treatment for my 
illness. Before he left, he ordered that I should only take sips of hot 
water that night. By next morning Bapu had prepared a couple of 
mud packs for me to be applied on my forehead and stomach to 
bring down the temperature. For three succeeding days too, he 
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arranged for the mud packs to be prepared and sent to me from the 
Ashram. He put me on a sparse diet of honey and curd. My tempera- 
ture came down to normal on the fourth day. However, a couple of 
days later, | became a victim of the concomitant orchitis. Bapu then 
permitted Sushilabehn to let me apply a Belladona plaster to the 
swollen testicles. Soon that too subsided. I recovered well enough 
after a fortnight to move about freely, but the Mahatma’s 
experiment had led to my losing eight pounds in weight. I went to 
Pune for recuperation before returning to Madras to resume active 
public work. I had the good fortune to serve Gandhiji when he 
visited Madras in 1946 to preside over the Silver Jubilee of the 
Dakshin Bharat Hindi Prachar Sabha. Later, I was called to Delhi by 
Acharya Kripalani when he became Congress President. Whenever 
Bapu noticed me hovering around in his presence in Chennai or 
Delhi, he would ask, “Gentleman with the mumps, how are you?” 
He had a remarkable memory, particularly for names and faces, 
because he had an abiding interest in people. 


5. GANDHIJ?S ECONOMIC PHILOSOPHY” 


“Generations to come will scare believe that such a one as this, 
in flesh and blood, ever walked on this earth,” wrote Alfred Einstein 
on Mahatma Gandhi’s 75" birthday. Forty years later, millions of 
men and women in our country alone do find it hard to believe. 
Clinging to truth and pursuing the path of nonviolence at all times. 
Gandhiji had a clear economic vision as well. 


Mahatma Gandhi’s ideas on any aspect of our national life — 
political, economic, social, educational or cultural — have to be 
understood and appreciated in the context of his beliefs. He did not 
sit in an ivory tower and think in abstract terms about economics. 
He was a practical revolutionary who sought to the problems of 
people and society on the basis of permanent values as applied to 
prevailing conditions. His was not the economics of graphs and 
statistics, of fractions or percentages, but human economics. 


His emphasis on khadi and village industries is a case 1n point. 
When he was touring the villages of interior Bihar in the early part 
of the century, several poor men and women sought his help in over- 
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coming their poverty, particularly during the slack non-agricultural 
season. He was deeply moved by their plight; but he owned no 
wealth, land or factory. 


However, he noticed some strange contraptions jutting out of 
the rafters in the ceilings of some of the houses. 


When he wanted to know from the educated people what those 
were, he got no satisfactory reply. An old couple enlightened him on 
the subject and made him think along fresh and unconventional 
lines. They told him that it was a ‘Charkha’, a spinning wheel, and 
that in the days gone by they used to spin on it in their spare time. 


They also told him that local weavers used to weave their hand 
spun yarn into beautiful cloth on their handlooms. 


“Why are you not using them now?” Gandhiji queried. “Oh! 
Now we buy fine imported cloth so cheap that we do not have to 
spin!” they replied. He realised then how, by dumping cloth from 
Lancashire and Manchester on India, the British imperialist 
Government had deprived large masses of our people of their 
supplementary inco17e. 


Gandhiji revived the Charkha. Many a wise man shook his 
head in despair then at what seemed an archaic approach to the hard 
realities of modern economics. 


Gandhiji’s arguments were simple. After the harvesting, till the 
rain came and ploughing started again, the peasants, especially the 
landless labour, remained idle. There were also gaps between the 
‘periods of sowing, transplantation and harvest, when they had a 
considerable amount of spare time on their hands. In such spare 
time, their fathers and forefathers used to spin and weave while 
their mothers, and grandmothers too, helped them, besides making 
spices and pickles. 


Thus, they were utilising their spare time to produce useful 
things - which is certainly sound economics. This was bread labour, 
healthy and satisfying. When they gave up such self-reliant ways of 
satisfying the minimum needs of their clothing, they had to depend 
upon the market to buy their needs. The currency economy, which 
mostly operated for the benefit of the richer classes and foreign 
traders, then came into play. 
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When hand-spinning and hand-weaving for self-sufficiency 
disappeared, other agro-industries also faded away gradually and 
impoverishment of the rural areas started. Through khadi and 
village industries, Gandhiji attempted to stem the rot and reverse 
the flow of wealth from villages. 


It was all right to persuade the poor villagers to spin and weave 
but how could they dispose of the surplus cloth? After all, Khadi, in 
those days, was thick and rough almost like jute cloth. So, Gandhyyi 
called for a boycott of British cloth, pleaded for Swadeshi, and 
made the Indian National Congress and his constructive work 
organisations like the Harilyan Sevak Sangh, Hindustani Prachar 
Sabha and the Village Industries Board to pass resolutions making it 
compulsory for their office-bearers and active members to wear 
khadi. 


He thus gave khadi not only an extensive clientele but also a 
protected market. When eminent men and women like the Nehru’s 
C.R.D as, Lajpat Rai, Sarojini Devi, Rajendraprasad, Maulana 
Azad, Sardar Patel, Prakasam, Rajaji and Acharya Kripalani 
became habitual wearers of the thick, coarse cloth, khadi became 
the livery of freedom, and fashionable too. 


With an increasing number of people using khadi and village 
industry products, lakhs of men and women took to them as 
full-time occupations too. Thus, in the field of hard-headed 
economics as well, Gandhiji made humanistic ideas the basis of all 
his preaching and practice. 


Early in his political career, Gandhiji clearly saw the evil 
effects of capitalist economics on society, especially in the 
colonies. He expressed his thoughts unambiguously in a little book, 
Hind Swaraj, which he wrote nearly 80 years ago. It is amazing how 
even then he foresaw the tremendous harm which centralised, heavy 
and mechanised industry, combined with a capitalist approach, 
would cause to society. In such a society, the contradictions 
between the classes were bound to increase. 


When Bolshevism made its appearance in Russia after the 
October revolution, he noticed the tremendous emphasis placed on 
heavy industry, mechanisation of agriculture and central control of 
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the means of production by the State. He saw in it all the seeds of 
state capitalism. He was convinced that the combination of political 
and economic power through heavy, centralised industry would 
inevitably lead to totalitarianism and reduce the individual citizen 
to a nullity. 


He also saw through the camouflage of the “dictatorship of the 
proletariat”, the “new class” of politicians and technocrats securing 
a stranglehold over the entire community in the so-called socialist 
countries, and he realised that mere control of the means of 
production by the proletariat would not solve the problem of 
capitalism. The character of the very means of production would 
have to be changed. 


So, too, the political structure, if a ‘new class’ of powerful 
politicians was not to rise and terrorise the masses. He, therefore, 
advocated devolution of political power to panchayats, and 
decentralisation of economic power through small scale and cottage 
industries. He wanted production by the masses and not mass 
production through machines. Since this would make for the 
emergence of the artisan as an individual in his own right, it would 
also help in the growth and development of his personality instead 
of his being reduced to an atomised unit of the capitalist or 
communist system. 


Did Gandhiji’s scheme of economics, then, have no place for 
heavy or centralised industry at all? Such a misreading of 
Gandhiji’s ideas would be grave injustice to him. He said more than 
once, and wrote often, that he recognised the need for certain types 
of basic industries like steel, electricity, shipbuilding, and heavy 
chemicals. Along with the inevitable defence industry, he wanted 
these to be socially owned, controlled and regulated. 


Gandhiji was never against machinery per se. He used to say 
that since the human body itself is the most delicate and compli- 
cated piece of machinery, he could not rule out all machinery. While 
he welcomed and even encouraged the use of the sewing machine 
and the bicycle, he did not want machines and gadgets to invade the 
rural areas, disturb the life of the villagers and remain as instru- 
ments of exploitation. 
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Since man was the centre of all his thoughts and actions, and he 
wanted man to grow to his full potential. He was keen that man 
should control the machine and not vice versa. He even offered a 
prize of Rs | lakh in 1930 for an improved version of the charkha. 


Economic equality is a fashionable slogan these days. Gandhiji 
wanted equal opportunities to be made available to all people, 
irrespective of their class, creed or sex. But he did not advocate 
imposition of uniformity on all of them, for each individual has his 
own latent abilities and potentialities and should be able to develop 
them to the fullest possible extent in an atmosphere of freedom and 
encouragement. This could only be possible if the dignity of labour 
was recognised and everyone given the respect that was his due. It 
was no wonder that Gandhiji treated the Harijan and Birla alike 
when either of them met him. 


Since Gandhiji recognised the tremendous value of labour, he 
did not hesitate to say in 1942: “Land to the tiller, factory to the 
worker.” He did not want the fruits of labour to be accumulated for 
their own personal enrichment by the proprietors, be they 
individuals or corporate bodies. 


In Gandhiji’s scheme of things, every man and woman and 
child should have adequate, nourishing food, clothing, accommoda- 
tion, and education and health facilities. To secure these, every 
able-bodied person should have productive work and employment. 
With the basic needs of life met, the individual will have the 
freedom and leisure for his spiritual pursuits or cultural activities. 
He can enjoy such freedom only if he voluntarily restricted his 
needs and wants. Otherwise, he will be making his own senseless 
contribution to the emergence of an acquisition society afflicted by 
consumerism and leading to greater inequality and oppression. 


It was in this background that Gandhiji advocated his theory of 
“trusteeship”. Man should not only aim at attaining his full stature 
through the maximum use of his inherent knowledge and skills, but 
should put them to the best possible use for the benefit of society as 
a whole. 


He can do this only by considering himself a trustee of such 
skills and knowledge as nature had given him and not as an 
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exclusive, privileged proprietor. Thus, the learned scholar will not 
use his knowledge to exercise power and authority over the ignorant 
and the illiterate, but will strive to educate and enlighten them. The 
politician will seek to derive joy and pleasure through his services 
to society. The bureaucrat will secure satisfaction by properly 
managing the affairs of the community. 


In the same way, the businessman and the industrialist will, 
after using the money they earn to meet their basic needs of food, 
clothing, accommodation, etc., hold the result of their wealth in 
trust for the benefit of the community. Since they know how to 
manage finances properly, they should use the funds at their 
disposal judiciously to promote the progress and well being of their 
fellowmen. 


He thus wanted to liquidate neither the capitalists along with 
capitalism, nor the communists along with communism, but wanted 
them to become servants of society and put their talents to the 
widest possible use. 


To Gandhiji, all wealth was social creation. It could not be 
created by capitalists or communist leaders without the active 
participation of labour. Conversely, labour alone cannot produce 
goods without raw materials, machinery and working capital, 
however small or even rudimentary they may be. He wanted the 
different parties in business and industry — labour, capital, trader, 
consumer, and the state - to recognise their interdependence for 
orderly survival of society and for their contented existence. 


His concept of trusteeship therefore was intended to eliminate 
class conflict and violent revolution and establish harmonious 
relations among all those involved in planning, production, 
distribution and consumption. Thus alone did he envisage the 
society of the future — ‘Sarvodaya’- the upliftment of all. Such a 
society in turn could be built only on ‘Antyodaya’, the awakening of 
the last first and his reaching out to his full potential. 


Gandhiji’s economic ideas were thus part and parcel of his in- 
tegrated approach to life based on the twin principles of truth and 
nonviolence and the two-fold path of love and service. 
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6. GANDHIJI AND THE PROBLEM OF 
UNTOUCHABILITY” 


Today we pay our homage to the martyrs who willingly laid 
down their lives so that we may live in freedom and happiness. We 
specially remember Mahatma Gandhi, whose unique leadership 
enabled us to achieve our independence. 


Gandhiji was no mere freedom fighter. He was a revolutionary 
who was fired with a burning zeal to rid our society of its several 
weaknesses and make it strong, dynamic and fit for Swaraj. He 
approached his task in the spirit of a true scientist, who makes an 
objective study of every problem, analyses its different aspects and 
seeks appropriate solutions. 


A social scientist, however, cannot view any problem in 
isolation but has to look at life as an integral whole. Gandhiji used 
to say, “I do not believe that life is divided into separate air-tight 
compartments.” Therefore, he concerned himself with every aspect 
of life and tried to improve it. When he was hardly a boy of twelve, 
he felt aghast at the iniquitous custom of untouchability prevailing 
in Hindu society. What he noticed in the years later only 
strengthened his conviction that “untouchability is the greatest blot 
on Hinduism.” He highlighted the enormity of the evil when he 
said, “Society is sustained by several services. The Bhangi 
(scavengers) constitutes the foundation of all services.” Yet our 
woebegone Indian society has branded the Bhangi as a social 
Pariah, set him down at the bottom of the scale, held him fit only to 
receive kicks and abuse, a creature who must subsist on the leavings 
of the caste people and dwell on the dung-heap. He is without a 
friend; his very name has become a term of reproach. This is 
shocking. 


Gandhiji was convinced that “to remove untouchability is a 
penance that Caste Hindus owe to Hinduism and themselves. The 
purification required is not of ‘untouchables’ but of the so-called 
superior castes.” He believed that “God is light, not darkness; God 
is love, not hate; God is Truth, not untruth. God alone is great.” So, 
he said, “We, His creatures are but dust. Let us be humble and 
recognise the place of the lowliest of his creatures.” He refused to 
concede any religious basis for untouchability. He felt so strongly 
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about the evil custom that he once said, “Untouchability is not a 
sanction of religion; it is a device of Satan. The Devil has always 
quoted scriptures, but scriptures cannot transcend reason and truth. 
In its extreme form, it has always caused me so much pain, because 
I consider myself to be a Hindu of Hindus saturated with the spirit 
of Hinduism. I have failed to find a single warrant for the existence 
of untouchability as we believe and practise it today in all those 
books, which we call Hindu Shastras (Hindu scripture that refers to 
ethos and worldview, ethics and ritual observances). If I found that 
‘Hinduism really countenances untouchability, I should have no 
hesitation in renouncing Hinduism itself.’ When someone 
remarked that, “It has been handed down to us from generations,” 
he retorted, “So are many evil practices even to this day.” Because 
he recognised “the essential identity and oneness of all that lives,” 
he ‘excluded’ the very idea of superiority and inferiority. He said, 
“Life is a duty, not a bundle of rights and privileges. That religion is 
doomed to destruction, which bases itself upon a system of 
gradation, high and low.” On another occasion, he said, “Caste has 
nothing to do with religion. It is a custom whose origin I do not 
know and do not need to know for the satisfaction of my spiritual 
hunger. But I do know that it is harmful both to spiritual and 
national growth.” 


Gandhiji did not hesitate to use harsh language to describe 
_untouchability as the root-cause of several other evils that afflict 
our society. He said, “The ulcer of untouchability has gone so deep 
down that it seems to pervade our life. Hence, the unreal 
differences, Brahmana and non-Brahmana, provinces and 
provinces, religion and religion. Why should there be all this poison 
-in smelling untouchability? When untouchability is rooted out, 
these, distinctions will vanish and no one will consider himself/ 
herself superior to any other. Naturally, exploitation too will cease, 
and co-operation will be the order of the day.” However, he was not 
willing to rest content with a reformed Hindu society. He went 
further and said, “In dealing with the monster of untouchability, my 
innermost desire is not that the brotherhood of Hindus only may be 
activated, but it essentially is that the brotherhood of man - be he/ 
she a Hindu, Muslim, Christian, Parsee, or Jew. For, I believe in the 
fundamental truth of all great religions of the world.” However, he 
ruled out conversion and said, “A remedy suggested to 
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untouchables is rejection of Hinduism and wholesale conversion to 
Islam or Christianity. If a change of religion could be justified for 
worldly betterment, I would advise it without hesitation. But 
religion is a matter of the heart.” 


He told the high-caste Hindus who agreed with him, “It is not 
enough for you to hold the belief that untouchability is a crime. He 
who is a passive spectator of crime is really, and in law, an active 
participant in it. You must therefore begin and continue your 
agitation along all lawful and legitimate lines.” 


How was this gigantic task to be carried out? To this question 
he replied, “There is no doubt whatsoever that deliverance of 
millions of human beings from age-long suppression will not be 
brought about by mere showy demonstrations. There has to be a 
solid constructive programme contemplating the attack on all 
fronts. This enterprise requires the concentrated energy of 
thousands of men and women who are actuated by the loftiest 
religious motives.” 


Gandhiji was no believer in remote-control operations for 
eradicating evils and injustices. “The only way in which we can 
explate this sin of centuries,” he once told an audience of women, 
“is to befriend the Harijans (the word used or reinvented by M.K. 
Gandhi as an alternative word to refer to the Untouchables. 
Harijians means ‘children of God’.) by going to their quarters, by 
hugging their children as you do your own, by interesting your- 
selves in their welfare, by finding out whether they get enough to 
eat, whether they get pure water to drink, whether they have the 
fresh light and air that you enjoy as of right. The other way is for 
each of you to start the spinning sacrifice and to pledge yourselves 
to wear khadi, which supports millions of these sub-merged human 
beings. It will help you in some slight measure to identify your- 
selves with them, and every yard of khadi you wear will mean some 
coppers going into the pockets of the Harijans and the poor.” 


Gandhiji felt nauseated by the very term ‘untouchables’, and 
so began addressing them as ‘Harijans’, meaning ‘Men of God’, 
and said, “All the religions of the world describe God pre-eminently 
as the friend of the friendless, helper of the helpless and protector of 
the weak. The rest of the world apart, in India who can be more 
friendless, helpless or weaker than the millions of Hindus who are 
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classified as untouchables? Not that the change of name brings 
about any change in status, but one may at least be spared of the use 
of term, which in itself is a reproach.” But he was unhappy to find 
that among themselves also, the Harijans had superior and inferior 
castes, and remarked, “This is caste reduced to the grossest 
absurdity. And it is by way of protest against this arrogation of 
superiority by one class over another, that I delight in calling myself 
a Bhangi, that is a sweeper, beyond which so far as I am aware, 
inferiority does not travel.” 


He told the Harijans, “You, too, have to bring your own 
sacrifice to the altar of self-purification, and that consists in strict 
observance of the laws of sanitation - internal and external.” 


Gandhiji discounted all talk of creating and intensifying 
dissatisfaction among the Harijans as a way of bringing relief to 
them. He was afraid that such an approach “can only tend to 
perpetuate a vicious division amongst the Hindus.” He said so 
because he was only too well aware of their miserable plight. 
Describing their condition he said, “The Harijan does not know 
how to secure redress. He has no will to defend himself. He is 
wholly unconscious of his human dignity or innate ability to protect 
himself against the insolence of fellow human beings.” 


He also ruled out force as a method of solving the problem. 
Gandhiji said, “An evil like untouchability, which has found its way 
to the very marrow of the people’s bones, and that, too, in the name 
of religion, cannot be removed forcibly. We cannot reach the whole 
of India at one and the same time.” 


While he advocated the formation of composite Harijan 
Boards to give land, provide wells, scholarships, boarding houses, 
schools and social amenities for the Harijans, he did not want the 
public, especially the so-called higher castes, to leave it all to the 
Government. In this connection, he said, “Governments cannot 
afford to lead in matters of reform. By their very nature Govern- 
ments are but interpreters and executors of the expressed will of the 
people whom they govern, and even a most autocratic Government 
will find itself unable to impose a reform which its people cannot 
assimilate.” 
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Gandhiji was not only an original thinker but he was also a man 
of action. So he organised, besides the ‘All India Spinners’ Associa- 
tion and the Khadi and Village Industries’ Association,’ the ‘Harijan 
Sevak Sangh’ to work for the much-needed reform in our society, 
with a preliminary five-point programme consisting of — 


i. Promotion of cleanliness and hygiene among the Harijans, 


ii. Improved methods of carrying on what are known as un- 
clean-occupations, e.g., scavenging and tanning, 


ii. Giving up of carrion and beef if not meat altogether, 
iv. Giving up of intoxicating liquors, and 


v. Inducing parents to send their children to day schools wher- 
ever they are available, and parents themselves to attend 
night-schools wherever such are opened. 


As in the other fields, here also Gandhiji laid great emphasis on 
character. He said, “The one thing needful for effective Harijan 
service, and for that matter all the poor, the forlorn, the helpless, is 
purity of personal character as the servant.” Without it, possession 
even of the highest intellectual ability and administrative capacity 
is of no account. It may even prove a hindrance, whereas possession 
of a pure character combined with love of such service will assur- 
edly develop or provide the requisite to the intellectual and admin- 
istrative capacity. 


Such was Gandhiji’s attitude and approach to the problem of 
untouchability. Our Constitution has declared the practice of 
untouchability as illegal. Yet, can the fact be denied that the evil 
exists in one form or the other in several parts of the country? So 
long as untouchability exists, the homage we pay to the Mahatma 
will remain hollow. The one test of the genuineness of our homage 
will be whether we have rooted out all traces of untouchability from 
our own lives. Otherwise, posterity may well say that the misguided 
young man who fired the fatal shots was more merciful to the 
Mahatma than we who violate his teachings from day to day. 
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7. HARIJANS VERSUS UPPER CASTES" 


Now as one hears of a clash between any two groups in a 
remote village of Bihar or Uttar Pradesh, Karnataka or 
Maharashtra, the immediate query is, ‘Was it an assault on the 
Harijans?’ if the answer is in the affirmative, the average decent 
citizen feels a sense of righteous indignation and pours forth scorn 
and curse on the upper-caste Hindus, and a storm of protest arises 
from different parts of the country. The governments, both of the 
concerned States as well as at the Centre, become the targets of 
criticism. Unfortunately, at that point, the issue ceases to be socio- 
economic but assumes political overtones and 1s dealt with as such. 
Occasionally, some member or the other of the ruling party himself 
becomes the important critic of the government. However, soon the 
tragic incident fades from public memory, until the next one occurs, 
or till it is recalled and recounted in all its gruesome horror during 
an election. 


Legislation Thwarted 


Untouchability is a curse that has plagued our society for 
centuries. However, it is an undeniable fact that during the last half 
a century, thanks to the sustained efforts of sensitive souls like 
Gandhiji, no individual or institution has dared publicly to uphold 
untouchability. There was not a murmur of protest from any quarter 
when the Founding Fathers inserted special provisions in our 
Constitution for the Scheduled Castes and Tribes. Successive 
governments at the Centre and in the states have made several 
attempts to improve the living and working conditions of the 
depressed and downtrodden sections of our society. But not all of 
them have yielded the desired results. Legislation for land reforms 
and minimum wages for agricultural labour have been copious, but 
the implementation of the same has been thwarted by entrenched 
vested interests in different walks of life. The Commissioner for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes has never failed in pointing 
out the deficiencies in the formulation of policies or in the imple- 
mentation of programmes. But caste prejudices are not confined to 
the illiterate or ignorant rural masses. The disease is deep-rooted 
and is as much evident among the elite the so-called intellectual and 
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the opulent as among the common people. And, who can deny that 
they exercise directly enormous influence on our public life, 
especially at the lower levels? 


There is no escaping the fact that unless a sufficient volume of 
genuine public opinion is created the Harijans may always be major 
sufferers in any inter-caste or group conflict in which they get 
involved consciously or unconsciously. As Mr. Jagjivan Ram 
pointed out recently, so long as the Harijans were willing to rest 
content with securing the sympathy of the caste Hindus, they were 
left unmolested and even certain ameliorative measures were taken 
for their benefit by some of the enlightened elements in society. 
However, the moment the Harijans began to claim their rights and 
privileges, constitutional and legal, they began to meet with a solid 
wall of resistance. 


Whenever an ugly incident occurred, the Chief Minister or one 
of his colleagues has rushed to the area and has tried to obtain first- 
hand knowledge of the situation and set matters right. Wherever 
necessary, fully-fledged enquires have been conducted to arrive at 
the truth and mete out justice. The district authorities — whether 
they are the Magistrates, the Police, or Revenue or Development 
officials - have been ordered to take swift and stern action against 
the culprits and stop the situation from deteriorating further. 
Systematic efforts have also been made to bring normalcy as soon 
as possible so that day-to-day life is not unduly disturbed. Every 
time an unhappy incident has taken place, the Central Government 
too has moved in the matter immediately and tried to do whatever is 
within its purview and power. Therefore, to put the blame on the 
government as a whole or on individual Ministers or officials will 
not be fair or just. It is the duty of every citizen to lend a helping 
hand to the government, so that this evil can be eradicated. 
Voluntary agencies too have to play a vital role in this regard. 


Gandhiji always used to tell us that only when we exaggerate 
the errors of the majority and minimise the mistakes of the minority 
can we obtain a balanced view of the picture. Therefore, each one of 
us has to turn the searchlight inwards. Each one of us has to share 
the blame for Belchi and Bishnupur. Let us then bend all our 
energies not to the past time of faultfinding but to the task of rooting 
out our own faults. 
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8. GOING FORWARD WITH GANDHIJI’* 


The search for a perfect society is a continuous process. Social 
and religious reformers have been involved in it at all times and in 
all climes. The problem started from the time when men and women 
stepped out of the caves. Clans and tribes, castes and communities 
have constantly struggled to evolve and maintain a harmonious 
balance between the liberty of an individual and the imperatives of 
the social need. 


In the course of the process, the capitalist society came-up 
following the industrial revolution. Soon enough, its weaknesses, 
and drawbacks too, became apparent. The ruthless exploitation of 
workers made them restless. Sensitive observers of the scene began 
the search once again for an alternative. 


In such a situation, Kar] Marx emerged as a new Messiah. His 
theories based on dialectics appealed to a large number of 
intellectuals. The economic interpretation of history and the theory 
of ‘Surplus Value’, where the concept of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat is based on democratic centralism, seemed to make 
sense. The Manna of socialism was appealing. The goal of a 
‘communist society’ where the state would wither away caught the 
imagination of those who felt the oppressive power of the state, 
which was intolerably controlled by the capitalists. 


The coup by Lenin, Stalin and Trotsky in Russia backed by a 
war-weary army which was promised peace by_ these 
‘Revolutionaries’, rudely shook the votaries of Adam Smith and 
Keynes. And, even before they could comprehend its full 
implications, the Comintern began to loom large before them. 


As stories of the success of the Socialist experiment in the 
USSR began to be deliberately spread by Moscow and were 
swallowed hook, line and sinker by gullible followers and fellow- 
travellers in different parts of the world, Socialist and Communist 
parties began to mushroom, country after country. 


From the early twenties to the mid-fifties, very little of the true 
situation obtaining within the Soviet Union or its East European 
Satellite countries could be seen through the iron curtain. The 
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all-powerful CPSU, under the iron grip of Stalin and his minions, 
effectively blocked any attempt by concerned intellectuals abroad 
to glean adequate information to make an objective analysis of the 
Communist experiment. Milovan Djilas was the first insider to hold 
up a mirror to the ugly face of Communism. His graphic delineation 
of the ‘New Class’ which, having cornered all power in its hands, 
was proving to be no different from the Western Capitalist ruling 
class made many thinkers to take a closer look at the Soviet society. 
The revelations of Khrushchev, the popular uprisings in Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia and their brutal suppression made more and 
more people, including many communists and communist parties 
question the veracity of the progress reports put out by Brezhnev, 
Andropov, and Chernenko. Meanwhile, after the demise of Mao, 
the liquidation of Liu-Shao-Chi, the arrest of the ‘Gang of Four’ and 
finally the horrible suppression of the peaceful demonstrations in 
the Tiananmen Square made the ugly face of the dragon also 
become perceptible. 


The inevitable has happened. Once Gorbachav lifted the lid a 
little, the spirit of freedom held down under great pressure for seven 
decades burst out in a manner beyond the wildest imagination of 
even the worst communist-baiters. The rest of the world stood 
gaping while the seemingly all-powerful Communist parties 
suddenly disintegrated country after country in Eastern Europe. In 
addition, finally the impregnable Kremlin has collapsed, not under 
any attack of tanks but by the sustained nonviolent struggle of the 
brave youths of Russia. The people in the Soviet Union today 
breathe the free air of freedom. Moreover, freedom was also what 
the people of every Republic in the Soviet Union wanted. The 
Baltic States may have it in their own independent ways. The rest 
may settle for something different, voluntarily and in their own 
interest. 


The debate among intellectuals of different hues as to whether 
it is Marxism which has failed, or whether it is the ‘faulty’ 
experiment made in the Soviet Union and the East European 
countries that has collapsed will continue for a long time. However, 
it will be more or less an academic exercise. 


The collapse of the planned Communist state with total control 
over the means of production, and the defeat of the Socialist Party 
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in Sweden have made many erstwhile Socialists and Communists, 
besides the liberal intellectuals, turn to the free market economy of 
the Western Countries as the new Panacea. But, it may prove to be a 
remedy worse than the disease. 


Any progress in the Western Countries in restructuring socio- 
economic relationships through state-sponsored welfare measures 
has been due to the widening of the democratic base - a possibility 
which Marx had considered inconceivable, given the situation 
prevailing in his time. Free, universal adult franchise in England or 
France was something he could not even dream of. The denial of 
this right to freedom of expression in the communist countries led 
to intense suppression and an equally powerful outburst. Therefore, 
on the question of the necessity for individual liberty, freedom of 
expression and a democratic structure of government in a pluralistic 
society, there can be no two opinions today. 


A fundamental factor, however, is being forgotten when many 
people, including some eminent intellectuals, want to jump from 
the frying pan of dictatorial communism and planned economy to 
the fire of unbridled capitalism and a free market economy. Is there 
a third and a more desirable choice? 


The basic questions to be asked and answered before beginning 
the search for a new form of society are: 

1. What kind of a society can remain cohesive and progressive 
with the individuals enjoying full freedom to pursue their 
higher aims in life after meeting their minimum physical 
needs? In other words, how can democracy be deepened 
upon to make it more meaningful? 

2. Since the means of production and their control in the 
modern technological society largely influence social 
relationships, what kind of an arrangement can lead to the 
minimisation of exploitation of man-by-man and group-by- 
group? 

It is not as' through these two questions have not haunted the 
discriminating observers of the world scene and the eminent 
thinkers of several countries from time to time. In fact, most of them 
have been concerned in one way or the other about the imperative 
need to regulate, control, or tame ‘power’ that comes to be 
exercised by an individual, a group, a class or a party. Lord Acton’s 
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statement that “power tends to corrupt, and absolute power corrupts 
absolutely” is ever true. 


The relevance of Mahatma Gandhi’s contribution is vital in 
this context. He realised that, though the ownership of the means of 
production was a crucial element in determining the mechanism to 
control power, the mode of production itself was no less important. 
Common to Capitalism and Communism has been the emphasis on 
centralised, mechanised mass production of goods and the 
provision of several kinds of services to the people by the state. 
Such a mode of production, according to Gandhi, would inevitably 
lead to the concentration of economic power in the hands of a clique 
or a coterie, sometimes operating directly and openly as in the 
Capitalist countries or covertly and indirectly, hiding behind the 
cloak of the state, as in the so-called Socialist or Communist 
countries. Pluralist democracy saved the western countries from 
becoming totalitarian, while its absence led the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe, not to the dictatorship of the proletariat but to the 
dictatorship of the New Class. Not democratic centralism, but 
centralised dictatorship became the order of the day. 


However, the western kind of parliamentary democracy, 
whether of the Westminster type or of the Presidential variety, still 
leaves much to be desired. It is largely impersonal where there exist 
no close relationships between the people and their representatives. 
Centralised democratic institutions will ever remain far removed 
from the people, particularly in the large countries. Democracy 
works best in small societies where people will know one another. 
No wonder that almost every Republic in the Soviet Union wants to 
function free',. The same is true of the Croats and the Slovenians 
who are struggling to be free from the control by a Serbian-domi- 
nated Yugoslavia. Even the Scots want to be free from England’s 
Over-lordship. In our own country, the agitations for Jharkhand 
state and Bodoland are simply expressions of people who do not 
wish to lose their cultural identity or their right to order their own 
affairs. With remarkable foresight, therefore, Gandhi advocated, 
the maximum devolution of political power to the basic units, the 
villages. 


He wanted power to be delegated, where they felt necessary, by 
the people in the villages to their representatives in the District 
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councils, State Assemblies or Parliament and not vice-versa. In such 
a system of ‘semi-autonomous village republics’, in Jefferson’s 
words, democracy will be able to flower for the benefit of the 
individual and the harmonious progress of society. 


As for production, Gandhiji emphasised maximum decentrali- 
sation of the means and mode of production so that the largest 
number of people will directly own and control the economic 
mechanism. Such an arrangement would drastically reduce if not 
altogether eliminate the possibility of the emergence of a class of 
people who will be able to hold the economic destiny of a nation in 
their hands. Gandhi’s emphasis on ‘production by masses’ instead 
of ‘mass production’ has to be seen in the light of his basic analysis 
of modern society’s ills and the conclusions he arrived at for a_ 
radical restructuring of our society. True, the Information and 
Technological Revolutions of the last four decades have altered the 
scene considerably since the Mahatma fell a victim to the bullet of a 
misguided youth over four decades ago. Some of his opinions may 
not be valid today. It is for us to work out practical solutions in 
today’s context. The necessity for maximum devolution of political 
power and maximum decentralisation in the economic field, 
however, seems inevitable if we wish to avoid the pitfalls of 
degenerate Capitalism and decadent Socialism. 


9. ON THE YOGIC PATH"® 


It was satyagraha which enabled Gandhiji to avoid any 
dichotomy between his personal quest for truth and his public 
service to society. Carrying on his political and social work, he 
continued his spiritual development. While Gandhiji the politician 
grew in stature to become a statesman and a world figure, so did the 
pace of his spiritual evolutions. 


“I want to see God face to face, “said Gandhiji. Strangely 
enough, his “Experiments with truth” did not begin with the soul 
but with the stomach. Before he left for England to qualify as a 
Barrister, he had taken a vow before his mother that he would abjure 
meat, wine, and women. London in the late nineteenth century 
could hardly boast of many good vegetarian restaurants. He had to 
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walk miles to reach any of them. His knowledge of the culinary art 
too was extremely limited. The good Lord obviously has his own 
ways of leading the genuine seekers to the right source. Gandhiji’s 
search took him to a group of selected British vegetarians. Henry 
salt, Dr Josiah Oldfield and Dr T.A. Allinson were a highly 
motivated lot; they were also men of learning, fired by missionary 
zeal. They not only welcomed the young Indian student but also 
soon began to entrust him with responsibilities relating to a 
promotion of the programme and publications of the Vegetarian 
society. Since quite a few of them were active in the church and in 
ministering to the needs of the poor, he was slowly drawn towards 
religion. 


Sensing his earnestness and sincerity, Gandhiji’s Christian 
friends of those days persuaded him to read the Bible; he 
occasionally attended Church service. The Old Testament bored 
him. However, he liked the New Testament, the Sermon on the 
Mount appealed to him; he was moved by psalms and hymns. The 
fascinations that the Cross came to hold for him did not desert him 
till the end. 


When his Christian friends wanted to know something of 
Hinduism from him, Gandhiji felt bowled over. Except for the 
rudiments he had picked up at his mother’s knee and some 
mythological stories, he had learnt nothing from home or school. He 
had not studied any of the Hindu scriptures. He felt ashamed of his 
ignorance about his own faith, not withstanding the fact that he had 
been a juvenile atheist because of some reprehensible practices like 
untouchability. He now began reading the “Song Celestial,” an 
English translation of the Bhagawad Gita by Edwin Arnold. Thus 
began his acquaintance with some of the leading Theosophists of 
the day, like Madame Blavatsky, Annie Besant and Charles 
Bradlaugh. 

The impact of this peculiar Satsangh (company of truth- 
seekers) of determined vegetarians, devout Christians and 
dedicated Theosophists on Gandhi was profound. “My young mind 
tried to unify the teaching of the Gita, the ‘Light of Asia’, and the 
Sermon on the Mount — That renunciation was the highest form of 
religion appealed to me greatly.” 


It will not be untrue to say that Gandhiji’s spiritual awakening 
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began during his stay in South Africa and had reached a fairly 
advanced stage by the time he returned to India 20 years later. In 
both his professional and public work in South Africa, he came into 
close touch with persons of deep faith like Mr A.W. Baker, 
Rev. Joseph Doke, and Mr Michael Coats. His experiments in 
vegetarian dietetics and his quest for the Truth went hand in hand. 
Vegetarian meals then usually consisted of fresh salads and other 
uncooked food. The quartet at Gandhji’s table in his regular haunt 
included a Jewish Theosophist, a rationalist-agnostic and a young 
journalist, Mr Polak. Once they even considered the formation of an 
‘Amalgamated Society of Onion Eaters’, with Gandhiji as 
President. That apart, his close contacts with people drawn from 
different faiths, and the atheists and agnostics, induced him to 
undertake a serious study of the sacred books of several religions. 


His increasing interest on nonviolence led to his seeking 
systematic guidance and clarification from the savant Rajchandra 
on Jainism’s approach to ‘Ahimsa’ and ‘anekantvad’ or ‘syavad'’ 
(pluralism) and about the ‘anu’ and ‘teevra.vrat’ (simple and 
difficult vows). He also corresponded with Leo Tolstoy after 
reading some of his i ooks. Tolstoy’s ideas of Universal love and the 
necessity for a simple life influenced Gandhjji greatly. 


At this time, some of his Christian friends thought that 
Gandhiji’s salvation, like theirs, lay in accepting and affirming 
Jesus Christ as their sole saviour. They even persuaded him to 
undertake a long journey to attend a three-day Christian convention 
at Wellington. He did not convert; unconsciously though, he 
indulged in reverse proselytisation by converting his host’s young 
boy, who used to accompany him during long morning walks, to 
vegetarianism. Nevertheless his delving deep into the tenets and 
practices of different religious, the philosophical thinking of their 
exponents, and his interaction with several learned men in his quest 
for “One true Religion’ led him to the concept of ‘Sarva Dharma 
Samabhavya ’ ( equal respect for all religions) which became part and 
parcel of his life. Such was his progress in ‘Gnana Yoga’ (search of 
knowledge as a yogic experience). 


Apparently, this was the time when the thought of ‘seeing God 
face to face’ first occurred to him. However, he did not rush to any 
peripatetic swami or ochre-robed ‘sanyasi’ (hermit) for spiritual 
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guidance. The idea of renouncing the world and retiring to a 
cloister, or to a remote cave in the Himalayas ‘to sit cross legged, 
looking at the tip of one’s nose for contemplation and meditation’ 
did not appeal to him. John Ruskin’s Unto This Last led him to seek 
his salvation through service to his fellow-beings, especially ‘the 
lowliest and the last’. His compassion for the oppressed turned him 
to a worshiper of ‘Daridranarayana’ (the Lord of the poor). He was 
now firmly launched on the road to ‘Bhakthi Yoga’ (the Yoga of 
devotional worship). Whether it was nursing the sick suffering from 
malaria or cholera, plague, leprosy, or tending the wounds of the 
soldiers injured in the battlefield, or leading an ambulance corps, he 
instinctively exhibited a high degree of ‘Seva Bhava’ (spirit of 
service). It was, therefore, but natural that he should be drawn 
towards the cause of Indians in South Africa, who were being 
subjected to severe indignities inflicted by the White rulers. 


Even in the initial stages of his association with Natal Indian 
Congress, he had provided free legal aid and fought many a court 
battle for the benefit of poor, indentured labourers like Chellagudu, 
Balasundaram, Abarrah the barber, Dada Osman the trader, and 
Dosa Desa the domiciled Indian. When the Sathyagraha started in 
South Africa and the impoverished Indian coal miners too were 
drawn into it, Gandhiyi’s identification with them and his 
willingness to sacrifice, suffer and struggle side by side with them 
became total. He protested not but held his head high when ‘dressed 
in convict clothes, marked all over with the broad arrow, he was 
marched under guard through the streets, before Sundown, carrying 
his bundles as any convict would.’ In the jail, he was lodged in a 
ward of dangerous convicts, fierce and intimidating in both 
appearance and behaviour, which kept him awake all the night. 


For two days, he was brought to the court as a witness, 
handcuffed. In jail, he was made to dig holes for trees, clean the 
cemetery, tend soldier’s graves, polish the prison floor and door and 
yet he harboured no malice in his heart; he even presented Nelson, 
the Volksrust Prison Officer, a copy of Tolstoy’s The kingdom of 
God is within you. It is another story that, later on he continued to 
sport the prison cap, which soon gained respectability as the 
‘Gandhi Cap’. Meanwhile, he had, perhaps unwittingly begun his 
‘Karma Yoga’ (the yoga of action). 
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His faith firmly grounded in the twin principles of Truth and 
Non-violence, and guided by the philosophy of ‘Nishkamakarma’ 
(Action without attachment). Gandhiji turned the searchlight 
inwards. The South African jails seem to have given him a 
revelation similar to what Sri Aurobindo experienced in 
Kendrapara. Gandhiji had learnt to differentiate between ‘the deed 
_ and the doer’, resisting the evil but loving the evil-doer, in the firm 
_ faith that a change of heart could be brought about in the doer by 
one’s own self-imposed suffering and submission to the Lord’s will. 
While in jail, he had stitched a pair of sandals with his own hands; 
he presented them to his persecutor and chief antagonist Jan Chris- 
tian Smuts, when the latter invited him for negotiations. Years later, 
when Gandhiji fell a victim to a fanatic’s bullets, Smuts was to say 
_ that, far from wearing the sandals, he had preserved them as objects 
of veneration. Gandhiji had clearly acted not only according to the 
biblical saying, “Forgive them, Oh Lord, for they know not what 
they do,” but also in true spirit of Vedanta: ‘Aham Tat Sat’ and 
‘Tat Tvam Asi’ (We were one of another). 3 


It was the idea of oneness of all creation and the unity of life 
that permeated his thought and actions through out the years when 
he led his people in South Africa, England or India. His boundless 
love had strange echo in many a hard heart. 


It was the unique technique of ‘Satyagraha’ which Gandhiji 
fashioned that enabled him to avoid getting caught in any 
dichotomy between his personal quest for Truth and the public work 
for society. He shared the public platform with his political friends 
and colleagues but continued his spiritual development in the 
company of his committed Ashramites. Utopian as the idea may 
sound, he dreamt of an India - nay, a world - civilised to such an 
extent that every citizen would be a ‘Satyagrahi’. Since he believed 
in the nonviolence of the brave, slowly and systematically he built 
up a constructive programme to rid our society of its weaknesses. 
While Gandhiji the politician grew in stature to become a statesman 
and a world figure, the pace of Gandhiji’s spiritual evolution was 
also picking up acceleration. 


For many years, he had been striving to become the ideal 
‘Brahmachari’ (celibate in search of the Ultimate Reality). His 
_ devoted wife Kasturba placed no obstacles in his path. Gandhiji 
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believed that “to be worthy of its name Brahmacharya must not be 
the innocence of the child rooted in ignorance”, but the “perfect 
innocence of a grown-up person who has full knowledge and under- 
standing of sex.” 


Perhaps, forcefully impressed by the concept of 
‘Ardhanareeswara’, (God in a half-male, and half-female form) he 
had once described himself as ‘half a woman’. Therefore, towards 
the end of his life, unmindful of criticism from friends and 
colleagues, as well as his would-be detractors, he deliberately 
decided to go through the ‘Agni pareeksha’ (ordeal of fire) to put to 
test his ‘Brahmacharya’, whether he had completely overcome the 
pulls of the flesh and blood. “In the last lap of the journey, the 
aspirant has to struggle all by himself, guided only by his inner 
experiences.” 


Those who had seen and worked with him in Noakhali, Behar 
and Delhi, bringing strength and solace to the victims of the 
communal carnage, will bear testimony to the fact that he had 
already scaled unimaginable spiritual heights. 


He seemed to have readied himself to meet his Maker ‘when 
the Call came from the Above’. The Raja Yogi’s constant striving 
towards perfection was not cut short by three bullets but fulfilled 
when the Mahatma (Great Soul) merged with the ‘Paramatma’ 
(Supreme Soul) on that memorable day, January 30,1948. 


10. THE NEED TO FOLLOW THE PATH OF GANDHI’’ 


The search for a society, ideal in all respects, has been a 
continuous process. Social and religious leaders have been 
engaging themselves in this search in every age and every field. 
This must have started from the early times when man came out of 
the cave. Castes and tribes, races and groups have been 
continuously struggling to strike a meaningful balance between the 
freedom of the individual and the needs of the society. It is this 
process, which led in due course to the Industria] Revolution and 
the establishment of Capitalist Society. But, soon its weaknesses 
and shortcomings became clear. Cruel exploitation of workers gave 
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rise to simmering unrest. Sensitive thinkers, therefore, started 
thinking about establishment of a new society. 


This search saw the emergence of Karl Marx as a new messiah. 
His dialectical materialism appealed to a large number of 
intellectuals. His dictatorship of the proletariat based on economic 
interpretation of history, doctrine of surplus value and democratic 
centralisation began to appear convincing. The communist 
philosophy envisaged a society without the state, through the 
control of state apparatus, which appealed to all victims of 
capitalist society. Stalin and Trotsky wrought a revolution with the 
help of soldiers disgusted with world war. This came as a setback to 
supporters of Adam Smith and Keynes. Even before they could 
comprehend the significance of this change and its possible 
repercussions, communism sponsored by the Comintern became 
strong and seemed to pose a great danger. 


The world was fed with a daily dose of success stories of 
communist Russia. Communists and fellow travellers all over the 
world accepted these stories blindly. In different countries, 
communist parties started growing like mushrooms. Between the 
third and fifth decades of the twentieth century, the outside world 
did not get any inkling of the real state of affairs in Soviet Union 
and its East European satellites, hidden behind the Iron Curtain. 
With an iron hand, Stalin ensured that intellectuals of other 
countries did not realise the true conditions under communism, lest 
they made a logical analysis of the communist experiment. Milovan 
Djilas was the first leader to expose the ugly face of communism. 
He gave the real picture about communism as a system which had 
grabbed all powers in its grip and which was no different from the 
capitalism of the West. For the first time, thinkers started examining 
the Soviet system in depth. The coup of Khrushchev, the uprisings 
in Hungary and Czechoslovakia, and the brutal measures to 
suppress them roused many people and even communist parties in 
different countries to challenge the claims of Soviet communist 
leaders like Brezhnev, Andropov, and Cherenkov. In the meantime 
Liu Shaogi was murdered after Mao Tse Tung died and hundreds of 
people were arrested in Tiananmen Square. The ugly face of 
Chinese communism was also exposed. 


Whatever has to happen has happened. Once Gorbachev 
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slightly lifted the lid, the pent up feelings for freedom burst forth 
after seven decades of suppression. Even the most inveterate of the 
anti-communists could not imagine the severity of the explosion. 
The whole world saw with stunned surprise the disintegration of 
Communist Parties in country after country in East Europe and the 
collapse of even the invincible Kremlin. No momentous develop- 
ments were caused by any foreign aggression. It is the non-violent 
struggle of courageous youth which triggered the developments. 
Today people in the Soviet Union are breathing the air of freedom. 
People in the other republics of the Soviet Union were also aspiring 
for freedom. Baltic Republics have chalked out their own paths. It is 
likely that other Republics will also choose systems beneficial to 
them. 


The debate will go on for a long time as to whether this marks 
the failure of communism or whether it is due to the mistakes made 
by the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. However, the debate will 
be largely confined to intellectuals. The collapse of the controlled 
economy of communism and the defeat of Socialist Party in 
Sweden has compelled socialists, communists, and liberals to seek 
new alternatives. It appears to them that the free economy of the 
West is the right cure. However, the danger is that the remedy may 
become worse than the malady. 


Socio-economic conditions improved in the West owing to 
welfare measures and democracy. Marx did not visualise this 
possibility in the given context of his times. He could not have 
imagined that adult franchise could be given in Britain and France. 
The denial of this right in communist countries led to exploitation, 
which in turn encouraged unrest. It cannot, therefore, be denied that 
in a pluralistic society, individual liberty, freedom of expression 


and democratic governance are essential. 


Distinguished intellectuals do not, however, examine the 
possibility of a better alternative to the two systems. Without 
reflecting on this natural aspect, they are ready to jump from the 
frying pan of communist dictatorship into the fire of capitalist 
market economy. Answers should be found for some important 
questions before thinking of a new social order. What type of 
society will it be in which there will be harmony, progress, as well 
as individual freedom? In other words, it has to be found out as to 
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how to strengthen democracy in such a way that it is meaningful 
both for the society as well as for the individual. Since social 
relations are governed by the means of production under modern 
technology, how to minimise exploitation, whether of individuals or 
groups? i 


It is not as if discerning observers and distinguished 
philosophers have not pondered over these issues from time to time. 
As a matter of fact, social thinkers and philosophers have been 
reflecting on the methods to regulate the rule of groups of 
individuals, castes, or parties. The dictum that power corrupts and 
absolute power corrupts absolutely holds well even today. 


In this context, Mahatma Gandhi’s contribution is relevant. He 
realised that though power flowed from ownership of the means of 
production, the method of production was also important. Both 
capitalism and communism are similar in giving importance to 
centralisation and mechanisation of production and distribution of 
services. According to Gandhiji, the direct result of such a method 
of production would lead to concentration of economic power in the 
hands of a group oraclass. This will be evident directly in capitalist 
countries and indirectly, through the veil of the State, in socialist 
countries. Western countries escaped dictatorships because of 
democracy, but, in the absence of democracy, the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe came under the clutches of dictatorship of a new 
class in dictatorship of the proletariat. In place of democratic 
centralisation, centralisation of dictatorship emerged. 


Even the western democracies, whether they are Parliamentary 
democracies of the Westminster model or Presidential systems, 
have many shortcomings. They function in a mechanical manner, 
with no direct interaction between the people and their chosen 
representatives. Centralised democratic institutions remain-distant 
from the common person. This is particularly true in big countries. 
Democracy is successful in small societies, where people know 
each other. It is, therefore, not surprising that many Republics of the 
Soviet Union want to become independent. Similar struggle is 
going on among different Republics of Yugoslavia. Scotland wants 
to separate from England. Gandhiji, therefore, far-sightedly 
advocated more powers for the people and acceptance of villages as 
basic units of governance. 
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He desired that power should remain in villages and that 
villagers should exercise the powers through their representatives 
in Zilla Parishads, State Legislative Assemblies, and Parliament. 
What is happening is exactly the opposite. Through ‘the semi- 
autonomous village republics’, in the words of Thomas Jefferson, 
individuals will enjoy the fruits of democracy and there will be 
equality in society. Regarding production, Gandhiji’s emphasis was 
on decentralisation so as to involve the people in the production 
process to the maximum extent. Even if control by a particular class 
were not totally eradicated, decentralisation will reduce the danger 
of concentration considerably. Instead of large-scale production, he 
wanted production by large sections of the society. It is no doubt 
true that after Gandhiji’s death, information and technology 
revolutions have resulted in significant changes. Some of his ideas 
may have lost their relevance now. We have to look for a practical 
solution to our problems according to our own light. However, if we 
want to overcome the gaps in the corrupt capitalist and declining 
socialist ideologies, we ought to give more thought to Gandhiji’s 
philosophy of transfer of maximum political powers to larger 
sections of the people and decentralisation of the economy. 


11. GANDHIJV?’S DYNAMISM*® 


What was the secret of Gandhiyji’s dynamism? How 1s it that he 
was able to earn the respect of a number of eminent intellectuals and 
retain the same for nearly half a century? What made not only the 
masses but even the elite revere him and follow him almost blindly, 
braving lathi-charges (straight round sticks used by the British 
police force in the past and Indian Police force in the present for 
beating an unruly mob) and imprisonment, and facing the harsh 
conditions of a peaceful struggle against a mighty imperialist 
authority? Why did thousands of young men and women give up 
their studies and professions and heed his calls to struggle, suffer, 
and sacrifice for the freedom of our motherland and to serve the 
depressed and the downtrodden in a variety of ways? The fact that 
his attraction for the youth remained throughout his active public 
life and continued even to be so till his demise baffles researchers of 
today. 


18 Souvenir of the Gandhi Peace Foundation Centre, Chennai - 1999. 
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Gandhi was an original thinker. ‘Hind Swaraj’, which he wrote 
on a ship during a journey from London to Durban nine decades 
ago, testifies to the fact that he was a giant among intellectuals. 


He was an organising genius who could lead the masses by 
identifying himself with them totally. In this, he resembled a great 
general who stood out among his soldiers and won their loyalty and 
affection by leading them from the front. 


Whether it was the ‘Great March’ in S. Africa, the ‘Non- 
Cooperation’ and ‘Civil Disobedience Movements’, the ‘Dandi 
March’, the salt-Satyagraha or the ‘Quit India Movement’ of 1942, 
his campaigns had the characteristics which appealed to Youth - 
adventure, a challenge to dare and act. He put the youth to shame by 
courting imprisonment even when he was 72 years of age. 


At a time when violent means were considered inevitable for 
achieving a country’s freedom and to resist injustice and 
oppression, Gandhi’s technique of ‘Satyagraha’, based on truth and 
nonviolence, was a novel idea. He would have been dismissed as a 
fringe-lunatic were it not for the fact that he proved its efficacy first 
in South Africa, then in Champaran during the peasants’ struggle, 
and then in Ahmedabad where he led a successful strike of textile 
mill workers. 


Equally, his ‘Constructive Programme’ for national 
reconstruction did grip the attention of those who were not 
interested in doing direct political work but wanted to place their 
services at the disposal of the nation through a useful day-to-day 
activity. : 

Several factors went into the making of the Mahatma’s near 
universal appeal: 


1. His emphasis on the abiding principles of Truth and 
Nonviolence; 


N 


The path of love and service charted by him: 

3. His insistence on a uniform set of positive values guiding 
individual and collective life thus giving no room for a 
dichotomy in thinking or in action; 

4. The transparent purity of Gandhi’s own personality, his 

steadfast adherence to the moral law, and his willingness to 

suffer for a noble cause without inflicting suffering on 
anyone; 
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5. His open-heartedness and open-mindedness making him 
receptive to new ideas without giving up any of his 
cherished principles and beliefs; and 

6. Above everything else, his capacity to adjust himself to 
changing situations and circumstances and amend or alter 
his agenda and programmes, which enabled him to bring a 
fresh and positive attitude to bear on whatever he said and 
did. Gandhi was never a prisoner of ideas or ideologies. He 
was constantly experimenting with new ideas, mapping out 
novel strategies and evolving appropriate tactics. Thus, it 
was that he led several campaigns to their successful 
conclusion. 


Is it any wonder, therefore, that in death as in life, he has struck 
a sympathetic chord in millions of hearts? His philosophy of life 
naturally continues to attract attention not only in the land of his 
birth but across continents. 


It is time the youth of our country re-examined the ideas and 
programmes placed before the public by Gandhiji for national 
regeneration and for world peace, leading to the establishment of a 
new social order free from the exploitation of man-by-man and 


group-by-group. 


12. ACROSS THE GULF, TO GANDHIJI"”” 


A number of events have occurred during the last twelve 
months in the national and international fields, which have left even 
the brightest of intellectuals bewildered. The confusion has become 
more confounded with the eruption of the unnecessary and 
irrational Gulf War. However, a discerning observer may still be 
able to identify the highly erroneous assumptions of the politicians 
and economists the world over, which have led to such bizarre 
Situations. 


The collapse of the communist experiment in the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe was hailed by Lovers of individual 
freedom who cherished democratic values. What they were not 
prepared for was the alternative of a market economy based on 
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laissez faire and the capitalist mode of production. No wonder 
Gorbachev and his counterparts in the East European countries find 
themselves beyond their depth to discover proper and timely 
solutions to the problems of the common people concerning their 
daily needs. 


Meanwhile, agitations for autonomy for smaller units in 
several countries have snowballed into separatist movements of 
people demanding sovereign status. The Baltic republics may stand 
on a different footing in this regard, because Stalin had annexed 
them by force during the last war. But the simmering discontent in 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, Moldavia and even Georgia, the home state of 
the ‘great’ Stalin, indicates a deeper malaise that afflicts the country 
which used to boast that it alone had solved the problem of 
nationalities successfully, once and for all. 


At home, the Bodo and Jharkhand problems have a similar 
ring. The innocent tribal population is facing a genuine identity 
crisis. Moreover, if timely action is not taken, such problems will 
assume alarming proportions. 


The Western nations are in no better position either, though 
‘glittering consumerism’ has enabled them to lull the majority of 
their population into a false sense of happiness. As alcoholism, drug 
abuse and over-indulgence in sex spread, and more and more people 
become victims of AIDS, the mask gets slowly lifted to reveal a 
society that is steadily degenerating. Rising unemployment, 
inflation, doles, etc., present a grim picture. Rape, murder, 
thuggery, and gangsterism show the seamy side of a society that is 
sick and foundering. 


In the ultimate analysis, the failure of both Capitalism and 
Communism points to the false foundations on which they were 
built. Then, is there no alternative? There is, provided we are 
willing to shed our blinkers and take a fresh look at what Mahatma 
Gandhi told us. 


Farsighted and prescient as he was, Gandhiji expounded his 
basic ideas in one of his earliest books Hind Swaraj, a slim volume 
published in 1908. Some forty years later, when Jawaharlal Nehru 
wanted to know if Gandhiji would like to make any changes in it, 
Bapu replied: “Not even a comma.” 
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Hind Swaraj is a seminal work. The analysis he made of the 
socio-economic and political trends in industrial civilisation and 
the suggestions he put forward for humanity to escape from some of 
the dangers inherent in it have even greater validity today. 
Subsequently, he explained and elaborated many of those ideas in 
his private discussions and public speeches, and in his innumerable 
articles in the Young India and Harijan. 


Stated briefly, Gandhiji wanted to strive for a just and peaceful 
human order which would enable the individual to live in tune with 
nature, meet his/her basic needs and leave him/her free to pursue 
the higher goals of life, cultural and spiritual. According to him, a 
genuinely free and democratic society could be possible only in 
small communities where every member knew the other. Political 
decentralisation to the level of the smallest self-governing unit was 
crucial to his thinking. 


Bread Labour was an essential ingredient of his conceptual 
framework. That alone would demolish the artificial barrier 
dividing the labourer from the intellectual. It would not do if the 
means of production were in the hands of the ‘proletariat’, which 
oniy meant as we have seen in the Soviet Union and elsewhere, the 
emergence of a new class, a new elite. The very instruments of 
production must be such as will not permit central control of the 
economy by a clique or coterie, as in the capitalist system, or by the 
Commissar in the Communist state. Centralised automated means 
of production, whether under the capitalist or communist state, 
would lead to a kind of economic dictatorship. Coupled with a 
tightly-controiied political machinery - call it Tammany Hall or the 
Communist party — it could only result in a totalitarian state which 
could safeguard the interests of the parasitica] few in control of the 
levers of power at the expense of the vast majority of the population 
of real producers of essential goods. Civil strife and conflicts 
between countries then become inevitable. The Gulf war is a glaring 
example. 


Only a society with a thoroughly decentralised political and 
economic system could be self-reliant and free. For this purpose, 
the people would have to observe some self-imposed restrictions on 
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their wants. Not greed and avarice but self-restraint and sharing 
with others would have to be practiced. Such a society would be 
self-regulating and would be conducive to the peaceful manage- 
ment of problems in human relations. 


Food grown locally, khaddar cloth and cottage industry 
sustaining a neighbourhood economy, simple homes made of mud 
and brick, Nai Jalim (Basic Education) for all children, nature cure 
as far as possible, were some of the items on which Gandhiji placed 
emphasis. He wanted maximum use of the energy available from 
wind, water, waste, and sunlight so that we may not be at the mercy 
of anyone else for our energy needs. 


Gandhiji had no objection to machinery as such. He was only 
keen that what was essential and could possibly be produced in the 
villages should not be manufactured in big units and factories in 
large towns and cities, for that would bring with it all the evils of 
economic exploitation. 


Gandhiji was also keen that we should exercise restraint in 
using resources that nature has gifted to us 1.e., air, earth, water, fire 
and space. Perhaps his was the earliest voice of caution against 
disturbing the ecological balance and polluting the environment, 
long before the so-called environmentalists from the west even 
dared to whisper about the tremendous destruction being caused to 
our scarce natural resources by the ill-conceived policies recklessly 
pursued by greedy men and women who occupy high places in 
several countries. 


The India of Gandhiji’s dreams would consist of a large 
number of self-reliant villages - ‘semi-autonomous independent 
republics’ in Jefferson’s wise words - moving in ever-widening 
concentric circles to provide safety, security and a life of genuine 
bliss to every Indian. Even now, it is not too late. A Gandhian 
society is much more practical than the ones adumbrated by Adam 
Smith and Karl Marx. Now that the Gulf War, more than anything 
else earlier, has served to throw the spotlight on our abject 
dependence on meaningless imports and exports to sustain our 
inherently unbalanced economic and political life, should we not 
pause and turn seriously to the straight and narrow path pointed out 
by him whom we call the Father of our Nation? 
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13. GANDHI OR GODSE?”° 


“Not Gandhi, who perpetrated the partition of Bharath, but 
Godse who shot him dead is our hero. Godse is the true symbol of 
the tradition of Rama, not Gandhi. We shall follow the path of 
Godse and establish a genuinely Hindu Rasthra and one day 
Hinduism will prevail all over the world” — such were the words 
uttered by a group of young men claming to be Bhajrang Dal 
volunteers and Kar Sewaks, who launched a violent attack on about 
a hundred leading Gandhians at the Gandhi Gyan Mandir in 
Ayodhya on Jan 10, 1991. 


The Gandhians had gathered there to pray and fast for two days 
to promote the cause of ‘Sarva Dharma Samabhava’ (Equality of all 
religions). Some of the boys who used vile language against the 
Gandhians and exhibited unruly behaviour wore yellow-coloured 
headbands ironically inscribed with the words ‘Jai Sri Ram’. They 
were egged on by some white and saffron robed ‘Mahants’ with 
matted hair and flowing beards. The latter, too, claimed to be 
leaders of the local ‘Ram Bhaktas ’, though some of our friends from 
Ayodhya who had lived there all their lives said they had never seen 
them in that holy town earlier. 


When I enquired from one of the young men whether he knew 
the role played by Gandhiji in the freedom movement, he replied in 
the negative and that it was Veer Savarkar who had inspired the 
Hindus to fight for their freedom. When I asked them as to how they 
proposed to establish Hinduism throughout the world, they replied 
instantly, “The Vishwa Hindu Parishad will first make Bharath 
(India) a Hindu Rashtra (country) and then convert the entire world 
into Hinduism. We shall fight and, if need be, die for Hindutva. We 
do not believe in empty slogans like secularism or “Sarva Dharma 
Samabhava,” they firmly declared. “Anyone wanting to live in 
Bharath must be a Hindu.” Of course, they were all unanimous in 
shouting that the “Masjid (Babri) should be pulled down and Ram 
Mandir should be built on Janmabhoomi.” 


The Gandhians included such seniors as Siddharaj Dhadda, 
Thakurdas Bang, Gopinathan Nair (Chairman, Sarva Seva Sangh), 
R.D. Gattani, Retired Judge of Rajastan High Court, and Ex M. P., 
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Dr Sushila Nair, Chairperson, and Santhosh Goindi, Secretary of 
- the Kasturba Trust, who had come with a dozen ladies from 
Kasthubagram, Balvijay, Chairman Khadi Mission, Manmohan 
Chowdhury from Orissa, Masud Khan from Madhya Pradesh, 
Narayan Desai from Gujarat and myself. 


There had been no indication of trouble brewing on the 9th 
_ January when most of the Gandhians arrived. Neither was there any 
- hostile reaction from the hundreds of pilgrims, men, women and 
children, who were passing by on their way to the Sarayu River for 
their holy dip when the two day fast began with a prayer early on the 
10° morning at Gandhi Ghat, just near the statue of Mahatma 
Gandhi. There were Bhajans interspersed with some speeches on 
the significance of the programme, the need to maintain communal 
_ harmony and national integrity and the necessity to find a peaceful 
_ solution to the problem in Ayodhya. Some of the Sarvodaya workers 
were spinning. The pilgrims stood to listen to the Bhajans and to 
have a good look at the small exhibition of pictures of Gandhiji put 
up by Hoslabhai, Dwivedi and Kripashankar Tiwari, the local 
organisers of the programme. Later, it appeared as though this 
interest shown by yenuine pilgrims, the real Ramabhaktas, was 
galling to some of the local vested interests who had a stake in 
misleading the pilgrims and fleecing them in the name of revered 
Rama. Moreover, these calculating individuals, who have tried to 
commercialise the Lord of Ayodhya by playing on the Hindu 
sentiment for their own selfish purposes, lost no time in instigating 
a set of young men and women to attack the Gandhians fasting for 
noble cause. 


When neither foul language nor even abuses deterred the 
Gandhians, the youngsters became wild and started throwing shoes, 
slippers, and stones. Some of the fasters had splash of cow dung 
also on their clothes, perhaps to make them holy! Then they picked 
up the Charkas and broke them. There was an attempt to hit some of 
the Gandhians with lathis; but the presence of a couple of 
policemen who chanced to come on the scene halted it temporarily. 


: Soon, they reassembled and began resuming their unholy 
operations against a nonviolent gathering of men and women who 
_ refused to be cowed down by their violent actions. And then fell 
_ Kanagasabapathy, Secretary of the Tamil Nadu Sarvodaya Mandal, 
who fractured his wrist and had to be rushed to hospital. 
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By then word had reached the police station and a posse of 
constables headed by an A.S.P arrived on the scene. Even as he was 
trying to assess the situation, Mohammed Wazi, a leading 
Sarvodaya worker from Orissa, was given a severe blow on his head 
by a young man wielding a stout lathi. The perpetrator of this cruel 
deed ran away without the heavy-footed police being able to nab 
him! 


It was clear by then that the anti-social elements who claimed 
to be the inheritors of the Godse tradition could roam around freely 
and that the police could do very little to protect the innocent and 
law-abiding citizens of free India. Perhaps they had instructions 
from their higher authorities to avoid any confrontation with such 
‘Kar Sewaks’. 


The helplessness of the police became even more evident 
when, after having despatched Mohammed Waz1 to the hospital for 
treatment (he was accompanied by Dr Sushila Nayar, who felt that 
the profuse flow of blood from the wound could not be stopped 
unless the scalp skin was properly stitched and bandaged), the ASP 
requested the Gandhians to disperse and avoid any further 
confrontation. Naturally enough, the Gandhians declined to move 
and expressed their readiness to face the onslaught of the anti-social 
elements. Then the officer disappeared for a while, may be to 
contact his superiors. When he returned, he announced with regret 
that he had no choice but to arrest us, the Gandhians! 


Since we had assembled in Ayodhya not to create tension but to 
pray and fast for peace, amity and goodwill, we got into two buses 
brought by the police. We thought we would be taken to a lock-up or 
jail in Ayodhya or Faizabad, or at least produced before a 
magistrate. Surprisingly enough, we learnt later that Inspector 
Tiwari, who escorted us, had instructions not to follow either of 
these normal, lawful courses of action when any citizen was 
arrested. We were not even told under what section of the CRPC we 
were arrested. They first said it was under Sec. 151, then we were 
told that it was for assembling without permission under Sec. 144. 
Whatever it was, the fact remains that, after taking us to Gonda 
town, a distance of about 50 kms from Ayodhya, the inspector 
wanted us to alight. Shri Dhadda and Shri Gattani, to whom we had 
left the task of talking to the police, insisted on our being taken to a 
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jail in Ayodhya or Faizabad or produced before a magistrate as 
required by law. The buses were driven to Kothwali (Police station) 
in Gonda, where the local SHO wanted to have none of us in his 
custody. Prolonged consultations by Inspector Tiwari with his 
superiors in Ayodhya led to nowhere till he ultimately came out 
with the statement that we had merely been taken into ‘protective 
custody’ and that he just proposed to drop us at the Gonda station 
and go back to Ayodhya. However, when he found that a busload of 
people had come without their baggage, he decided to take them 
back to Ayodhya so that they could collect their baggage and depart, 
in peace! Noticing the predicament of the police, who were quite 
polite and courteous throughout (they were sorry that they could not 
entertain us properly because we were on a fast!), we decided not to 
press our point of view any further lest it should lead to any tension, 
which we were anxious to avoid at all costs. 


Those discharged in Gonda took the train to their respective 
destinations. The others who went back by bus to Ayodhya with the 
police escort collected their baggage and left for home on the 11th. 


Our experience on Ayodhya on Jan. 10 has naturally made us 
undertake a fresh exercise in self-introspection, as merits 
Satyagrahis. At the same time, we are deeply disturbed to see the 
re-emergence of forces which led to the partition of India and the 
assassination of the Mahatma. Those of us who have lived through 
the unhappy days of 1946-47 are only too well aware of how the 
fanatical Hindu and Muslim elements in Bengal, Bihar, Punjab, 
Sindh, and the N.W.F.P. vied with one another in killing, looting and 
arson - all in the name of religion. And Gandhiji had to lay down his 
life before a shocked nation that realised the enormity of the crime 
committed by a misguided and sick-minded Hindu youth against the 
most eminent Hindu, who died with the name of Rama on his lips. 


It behoves all lovers of India that is Bharat to ponder the grave 
implications of the re-emergence of narrow fundamentalist forces 
which, if allowed to grow and flourish, will surely destroy the unity 
and integrity of our nation and make us a laughing stock before the 
world. The time has come for all patriots to proclaim from every 
housetop: “We believe in Mahatma Gandhi; we shall have nothing 
to do with Godse and his followers.” 
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14. MARX OR GANDHI”! 


The prophet and the revolutionary, the statesman and the 
reformer set their sights high and strive for a society based on moral 
values. They risk their all in the pursuit of great goals. They are 
even willing to gamble with their lives for the sake of high 
principles. 


Power politics, however, is a field where the mediocre scores 
the maximum points. The politician believes that “sufficient for the 
day is the evil thereof.” He is applauded if he succeeds in the murky 
game and derided if he fails. He is set on securing his plaudits by 
pandering to popular taste. “Each one for himself and the devil take 
the hind-most” may well be his motto. 


Reagan and Gorbachev are two sides of the same coin. They 
cannot look beyond their noses. In their relentless race for 
ephemeral power and pelf, they are unconcerned about the dangers 
to the future of mankind and humanity that are lurking round the 
corner. They are blind to the fact that populist policies which win 
them laurels will ultimately destroy them and their fickle-minded 
followers as well. 


Simplistic as it may seem, the only guide to straight thinking 
are first principles and clear logic. Take for instance the use of force 
to settle disputes. The logic of violence is that you should command 
a quantum superior to that of your opponent. The inexorable logic 
of this proposition is that if you begin with a gun, you have to end 
up with nuclear weapons. And Gorbachev and Reagan are stuck 
with them. 


The irony of the non-aligned nations calling upon the Super 
Powers to negotiate a nuclear disarmament treaty could not have 
been lost on any intelligent observer of the international scene. 
India has brushed aside all suggestions to sign the nuclear non- 
proliferation treaty. The United States wants to be one-up on the 
Soviet Union in Europe. India wants to do the same with Pakistan 
by procuring the Mirages to match the F-16s of its neighbour. The 
difference is one of degree not of kind. 


Wars and weapons, killings and destruction are inevitable in a 
system based on competition and increased wants. The craze for 
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goods leads to consumerism, large-scale production, and the need 
for rapid supply of articles leads to mechanisation and centralisa- 
tion. These make for concentration of political and economic power 
in the hands of a clique or a coterie, a junta, or a party. To retain it, 
the state apparatus is constantly strengthened and made more and 
more powerful. To that extent the people become weaker and get 
reduced to being clogs in a machine. A totalitarian state is thus an 
inescapable concomitant of a society based on centralised, 
mechanised industry, whether of the Capitalist or of the Communist 
variety. A Beria is bound to have his counterpart in a McCarthy. 


In a fully-fledged dictatorship like the Soviet Union or a 
fledgling like the United States, the men at the top have to rely on 
the armed forces as the ultimate sanction to cling to power and rule 
over their people. Naturally, the army will call the shots. Reagan is 
no less a prisoner of the Pentagon than Gorbachev of the Soviet 
Army. Poland and Afghanistan, Nicaragua and Grenada are all 
symptoms of the same malaise. The minor gods and goddesses of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America who meet in periodical conclaves 
like NAM and CHOGM are only a shade different. When the chips 
are down, they react in the same way as the Superman across the 
Atlantic and Pacific. 


They are ever willing to make plaintive appeals but will not 
countenance even a ten per cent reduction in the so-called conven- 
tional arms, which they pile up systematically. The tragedy of it is 
that most of the arms they buy are obsolete, and the Super Powers 
are ever eager to sell them off for a good price instead of being put 
to the painful necessity of having to destroy them as being useless. 
However many of these countries may pride them-selves on being 
non-aligned, the fact remains that they are mere pawns in the 
diabolical game of the Super Powers on the chessboard of interna- 
tional politics. “He who takes the sword shall die by the sword” is 
ever true and valid. 


Is there any way out? 


There is, provided we are willing to go back to first principles 
and have the courage to strike out in an entirely different direction. 


We should be willing to build a new society of maximum 
freedom and minimum wants. The basic necessities for human 
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existence — food, clothing, housing, education, and healthcare — can 
easily be met through animal-drawn ploughs, cottage and small- 
scale industries. These can be organised through small communities 
in a decentralised manner. These will by and large be self-sufficient 
and self-reliant. In such small communities, where everyone knows 
about everybody else, the law-and-order machinery need neither be 
costly nor elaborate. A small group of civilian volunteers can well 
do the police work. An army can be abjured. 


Such communities or groups will be autonomous and semi- 
independent. Democracy can work best only in such a society. The 
larger the society, the greater is the distance between the people, 
and the community life gets broken. 


In a society in which the individuals voluntarily limit their 
physical wants and secure them through bread-labour, they will also 
be able to turn their minds to cultural and creative activities and 
spiritual pursuits. 


It is of such a society that Thoreau and Jefferson dreamt. 
Ruskin and Tolstoy wrote about. Danilo Dolci and Lanza Del Vasto 
laboured for. 


Sounds like a Utopia! Yes. But, it is attainable if men and 
women of wisdom and intelligence can muster enough strength and 
courage to work determinedly for its establishment. 


Several groups are already astir in this direction. The ‘Greens’ 
of Germany lay emphasis on ecology and survival when they 
oppose the armaments race and call for the preservation of the 
Fatherland. For a healthy environment, the young Canadians are 
against the Alaskan Pipeline. The faddists (1) for organic food, solar 
energy, and wind power in the USA are anxious to free themselves 
from the new kind of slavery to the machine. 


In their call to discard artificiality and complexity, there is an 
echo of the stirring sentiments expressed by Martin Luther King, Jr 
in Alabama. 


Lech Walesa’s “Solidarity” in Poland, Ariyaratne’s “Peace 
March” in Sri Lanka, and Sakharov’s involuntary exile in 
Leningrad are all part of the same agonising search for a civilised 
alternative to violence and untruth. 
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As the spectre of a nuclear holocaust comes closer, and more 
and more people get a clear picture of its horrors and shrink from it, 
they will begin to think of the possible alternative — a society based 
on Truth and Nonviolence. The scattered groups that are ploughing 
their lonely furrow in different parts of the world now wil! have to 
come together and merge in a mighty movement for a social order 
based on Love and Service. 


India — not of New Delhi but of Sevagram — can make a vital 
contribution to the growth and development of a new society, nay, a 
new civilisation itself. The overwhelming success of Sir 
Attenborough’s film is a significant pointer in this direction. 


Marx and Keynes belong to the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. 


The twenty-first century will be Mahatma Gandh1’s. 


15. GORA, THE DEVOUT ATHEIST” 


Gora (Goparaju Ramachandra Rao), the fervent atheist, was a 
godly man. He had a passionate attachment to truth. 


Born in a high-caste Brahmin family of Andhra, Goparaju 
Ramachandra Rao, popularly known as Gora, refused to be a 
mantra-reciting prohit (priest) and became a rationalist. He 
formulated a philosophy of ‘positive atheism’ in which truth formed 
the first postulate. Perhaps the ancient sage had devout atheists like 
Gora in mind when he made the statement: “Sadekam Viprah 
Bahudha Vadanti” (The truth is one but the learned call it by 
different names). 


In the early forties, he was the head of the Department of 
Botany in Andhra University. His well-developed social 
conscience, however, did not permit him to confine his activities to 
the four walls of the campus. He plunged in to the ‘Quit India 
Movement’ and was imprisoned. It was in the Alipuram jail that I 
first met him. I was among a group of fifty students from Madras, all 
arrested for offering satyagraha. We looked forward to meeting 
Gora, since an atheist was still a novelty to many of us. We often 
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used to tease him, but he was never ruffled. He was a jovial person, 
with twinkling eyes and a winsome smile. And his laughter was 
infectious. His was a vibrant personality. You could agree or 
disagree with him, but you could never ignore him. He was there. 


He pulled no punches in pillorying the so-called believers. But, 
his concern for truth was so great and his sincerity so evident that 
we were deeply impressed by him. He could take as much as he 
gave. We always returned refreshed and, in some ways, rejuvenated 
after our discussions with him. I do not think anyone of us got 
converted to atheism. But, thanks to Gora, we certainly came to 
appreciate the vital importance of truth in human relations. He was 
also one of those who made us realise the greatness of Mahatma 
Gandhi and his socio-economic and political ideas. 


Gora never preached anything unless he practiced it. He was 
keen to do whatever he could to improve the quality of life of the 
‘lowliest and the last’. He gave up his upper middle class life and 
habits, and made his home in a Harijan colony in Patamata 
(Vijayawada). Many of his neighbours came under his spell of 
atheism. The ‘infidels’ had to face innumerable problems. But, 
Gora and his new flock refused to budge. All his savings went into 
the new settlement, the Atheist Centre, which functions even today 


like an extended family. 


With Gandhi 


His public activities did not prevent Gora from raising a large 
family of his own and bringing up his children properly. He had 
nine of them. Lavanam (salt), the first, was born during the Dandi 
March of the Mahatma. Vijayam (victory) arrived at the time of 
Independence. The last one was simply named ‘Nau’ (nine). Once | 
jocularly asked Gora how he would have named the next if the stork 
chose to bring in one more. He laughed and said ‘Tripthi’ 
(satisfaction). However, by then the bug of family had bitten him 
also. He underwent a vasectomy operation and set an example for 
others in his settlement. 


Gora had written to Gandhi as early as 1935, seeking an 
opportunity to discuss atheism with him. The later discouraged him 
then. A decade later, however, Gandhi came to know more about 
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Gora, his strong belief in truth and his dedicated public work, 
especially among the Harijans. Then he himself invited Gora to 
come and spend sometime in Sevagram. This was indeed a pleasant 
surprise to the latter, who readily responded. I was in Sevagram 
then and noticed many an eyebrow go up when he made his 
appearance there. Much to the discomfiture of the pious 
Ashramites, Gandhi gave him generously his time, for they were 
really kindred spirits, each making his own experiments with truth 
in the laboratory of life. Their interesting discussions are faithfully 
recorded by Gora ina slim volume, An atheist with Gandhi. 


Soon afterwards, he was accepted by the Gandhians as a 
respected member of their fraternity. Subsequently, when he walked 
with Vinoba or undertook a series of strenuous padayatras 
(foot-marches) in the cause of Bhoodan, Gramdan or Gram Swaraj, 
the Sarvodaya workers welcomed him with open arms and took 
maximum advantage of his presence. 


Late in 1964, the Sarvodaya workers of Kerala felt unhappy 
about the turn political events had taken in their state resulting in 
instability in the form of President’s rule and the general loss of 
popular faith in the normal processes of democracy. They were 
alarmed at the abject apathy not only of the common people, but 
even of the intellectuals towards issues of public importance. Gora 
had been talking of partyless democracy since the fifties and had 
actually contested almost every general election as a non-party 
people’s candidate, and won a substantial number of votes too, 
without spending much money or making false promises. The 
friends from Kerala requested Gora and me — | have always been 
willing to try a novel and unorthodox idea in any difficult situation 
— to undertake a tour to Kerala. We readily agreed. A programme 
was drawn up for our tour, to be covered mostly on foot and partly 
by bus. 


For about a month and more we criss-crossed Kerala, speaking 
to several individuals and groups. Since many of them seemed to be 
disgusted with the behaviour of political parties, we suggested to 
them that they should form people’s councils and set up people’s 
candidates, choosing them from among men and women of proven 
integrity and a good record of public service. Whenever he spoke, 
Gora, like a good teacher, would take his audience step by step 
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through all his arguments. He was often unaware of the time he had 
already taken. Sometimes, I had literally to tear him away from his 
listeners and push him into a moving bus, so that we may not miss 
our next engagement. 


Being an activist, Gora would now and then do something 
dramatic to highlight the contradictions in our society. We felt 
aghast at the idea of colossal sums being spent to maintain the lawns 
and flowerbeds in the compounds of government quarters. He 
believed that the Government had no business to waste public land 
and funds. He sent several appeals to the Andhra government to 
convert the lawns in government bungalows to vegetable 
cultivation. When the Government turned a deaf ear to him, he went 
to Hyderabad and began pulling out the flower plants from a 
Minister’s bungalow. The Minister appreciated the logic behind 
Gora’s ideas and actions, but expressed his helplessness to do 
anything in that matter. Gora was gently removed from the scene. 
Later, the Government made a show of giving priority to cultivation 
of food-grains and vegetables on all land owned by it. But, the idea 
was never pursued seriously. 


Gora was an inveterate enemy of casteism and communalism. 
Though himself a vegetarian, he felt that one of the major causes for 
the cleavage between communities was their food habits. “If you eat 
meat and chicken, why not pork and beef,” he would exclaim. So he 
decided to organise a ‘Beef and Pork’ feast at his centre, “to break 
the barrier that divides the communities,” as he put it. There was a 
furore in Vijayawada against his ‘sacrilegious action’. It is a tribute 
to his greatness and integrity that not only a number of Hindus but 
quite a few Muslims also participated in the feast. 


Abroad 


“Life in Delhi is impossible without the taxi, the telephone and 
the typewriter, and I do not like any of them,” he would wail. But, 
whenever he came to Delhi, he did keep a busy schedule, visiting 
people and talking to groups, much to the delight of his many 
friends and colleagues. 


A couple of years before his death, Gora accepted a long- 
standing invitation from his atheist friends abroad for a lecture tour 
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of a few countries in Europe. He received a warm and affectionate 
welcome. “This simple soul won the hearts of everyone he met and 
left a fine impression of India,” said Mr A.K. Damodaran, who was 
then our ambassador to Sweden. Some of our friends wrote to me 
later, stating that they felt it a privilege to have known such a great 
personality from India. “He is your country’s best roving 
ambassador,” remarked a knowledgeable lady from Switzerland. 


Gora was not only an effective speaker; he was also a prolific 
writer. Besides editing his own journal, “7he Atheist”, he 
contributed several articles and book reviews to a number of 
newspapers and journals. He was a broadcaster too. 


During the last years of his life, Gora’s mind was preoccupied 
with the problems of higher education. At a conference in 
Hyderabad, he heard Vice-chancellors of universities and directors 
of public instruction decrying the present system of education and 
wringing their hands in despair. Gora went gunning for them. “I can 
understand ordinary people expressing their helplessness. How can 
you, who are entrusted exclusively with this task, become so 
despondent? Why don’t you face the challenge squarely and take 
steps to overcome it?” he asked. Someone from the audience 
retorted, “Why don’t you lend a helping hand?” “Certainly,” he 
replied, and immediately began making his plans. He was full of 
ideas about a new ‘experimental college’, which he wanted to start 
in Vijayawada. But, alas! Before he could make his dream come 
true, he had transited to a different world. But his sons and 
daughters, themselves well-educated and some of them with 
doctoral qualifications to their credit, are bravely pursuing his 
efforts in this field. The great respect that Gora enjoyed among 
academicians and the faith that they have in his heirs are reflected in 
the fact that Andhra University has waived a number of normal 
requirements to enable the establishment of the experimental 
college. | 


Gora passed away on July 28", 1975, rich in years and full of 
glory. Royalty would have envied the manner of his death. He was 
addressing a public meeting in Vijayawada and was talking about 
Gandhi. With the name of the Mahatma on his lips, he suddenly 
collapsed. A man of truth became a part of the eternal Truth. 
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16. ACHARYA J.B. KRIPALANI”?? 


Jivatram Bhagvandas Kripalani was born in Hyderabad, Sind, 
in 1888. He had his schooling in his hometown. His college 
education was spread over three institutions, since he was being 
sent out of one College after another for his radical political views. 
Finally, he secured his Master’s Degree in History and Political 
Science from the Bombay University. He taught for a while in a 
school in Sind before he was appointed Professor of History in B.B. 
College, Musaffarpur, Bihar, in 1912. A competent teacher, free 
from any snobbery or prejudice, he was popular among his students 
and enjoyed the respect of his colleagues. However, his services 
were dispensed with by the British Government in 1917 because of 
his association with revolutionaries, and since his activities were 
held to be offensive to the Government. The immediate cause was 
that he played host to Mahatma Gandhi (whom he had first met in 
Santiniketan in 1915) when Gandhiji went to Bihar to enquire into 
the conditions of the plantation labourers in Champaran. He joined 
Gandhiji in the Champaran Satyagraha and was the first Satyagrahi 
in India to go to Jail. 


In 1918, he was Private Secretary to Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
founder of the Banaras Hindu University, who was the Congress 
President then. Later, he joined the University as a Professor of 
Political Science. 


In 1920, he resigned his post and participated in the 
nonviolent, non-cooperation movement. Thereafter, he became an 
active worker of the Indian National Congress. During this period, 
with some of his students who had left the university, he started the 
Gandhi Ashram with its headquarters in Varanasi, to do Khadi and 
village work. Very soon, these Gandhi Ashrams spread all over 
Uttar Pradesh, Delhi, and parts of Madhya Pradesh, producing and 
selling hand-spun and hand-woven khadi, encouraging Gram 
Udyog (village industries), organising basic education centres and 
doing general Sarvodaya work. 


Besides doing rural development work, Kripalani continued to 
be an active political worker and periodically went to jail at the call 
of Mahatma Gandhi. 


~ Unpublished manuscript, no date. 
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From 1923 to 1927, he was the Acharya (Principal) of the 
Gujarat Vidyapeeth in Ahmedabad, which was founded by 
Mahatma Gandhi as a college to impart national education, 
especially to those students who had boycotted Government 
colleges during the non-cooperation movement. 


From 1925 to 1927, he was busy with the work of Gandhi 
Ashram and the Congress. He was also constantly in and out of Jail. 


When a big earthquake struck Bihar in 1934, Kripalani was one 
of the first to go there and organise relief work. While he was there, 
he came into close contact with Sucheta Mozumdar, a lecturer in 
Banaras who had also joined the ranks of social workers. A couple 
of years later they got married. 


When Rajendra Prasad was elected Congress President in 
1934, he appointed Kripalani as the General Secretary of the Indian 
National Congress. He was the first person to establish a Permanent 
Secretariat for the Indian National Congress. He set up different 
departments - Information and Publicity, Labour, Peasants, 
Agrarian Reforms, Publications, Women’s work, Foreign Relations, 
Election Campaigns, Economic Affairs, Constructive work, 
Planning, Parliamentary Affairs and the Seva Dal (Volunteer 
Corps), and he recruited capable and intelligent persons to head 
each of them. He organised the work so thoroughly and 
systematically that the entire office functioned smoothly and 
efficiently in spite of the harassments from the British Government 
and the arrest of many of its personnel, and the sudden raids and 
search and seizure of several of its records, documents and 
publications by the police, especially during the Civil disobedience 
movement. 


Rajendra Prasad was succeeded as the Congress President by 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Then came Subhas Chandra Bose and later 
Maulana Azad. None of them thought of replacing Kripalani by 
anyone else as the General Secretary of the All India Congress 
Committee, though some of them could not always see eye to eye 
with him. Kripalani not only ran a well-oiled machine at the 
Headquarters but he maintained a constant and continuous vigil 
over the functioning of the provincial Congress Committees and 
provincial Governments through correspondence and personal 
visits, and nipped in the bud every case of inefficiency or 
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indiscipline. For twelve long years (1934-46), he was sole General 
Secretary of the Indian National Congress. If Gandhi was the 
Supremo of the nonviolent army of Congress volunteers, Kripalani 
was his staff officer. This was most evident during the individual 
Satyagraha of 1940 when he stayed with Gandhi in Sevagram, 
scrutinising the lists recommended by the PCCs, weeding out the 
weak and selecting suitable Satyagrahies for Gandhiji’s final 
approval and directing the campaign all over the country. 


He was arrested in August 1942, when Gandhiji called on the 
British to ‘Quit India’ in his final struggle for India’s freedom. 
Kripalani was interned in the Ahmedanagar Port, along with the 
other members of the Congress Working Committee, for three long 
years, until they were removed to their respective provinces and 
released on the eve of the Simla Conference. Kripalani had by then 
been imprisoned nine times during the struggle for national 
independence and had, on the whole, spent 15 years in Jail. 


In 1946, he was elected President of the Indian National 
Congress. Even as President-elect, Kripalani had to rush post-haste 
to Noakhali in East Bengal, where communal riots had broken out 
on a large scale. He and Suchetadevi, who had insisted on 
accompanying him to the interior riot-ravaged villages, were 
appalled to see the sufferings of the people. They immediately 
initiated relief and rehabilitation work. Kripalani’s account of the 
harrowing incidents in East Bengal deeply moved Gandhtji who 
decided to go there to apply the healing touch to the helpless victims 
of communal fury. Soon the communal riots had their echo in Bihar, 
and Gandhii and Kripalani had to rush there with Nehru and Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan carrying the message of peace and communal 
unity. 


1946 and 1947 were the crucial years of the final stages of 
negotiations leading to partition and to the transference of power to 
Indian and Pakistani hands. At heart, Kripalani was as opposed to 
partition as ever. Besides being a national calamity, it also meant a 
personal tragedy for him since some of his Muslim relatives were 
still in Sind. But he felt that while Gandhiji had evolved a success- 
ful technique of nonviolent action against foreign rule, he had no 
such solution to contain the poison of communalism, which was 
rapidly spreading to different parts of the country. Reluctantly, 
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therefore, against Gandhiji’s wishes, he agreed to the division of the 
country, a decision, which he deeply regretted in after-years. 


Kripalani found it very difficult to persuade the leaders in the 
Government of the need for implementing the Gandhian policies to 
which they were publicly committed in the Congress. Towards the 
end of 1947, he resigned his post as President following his 
difference with the Government headed by Jawaharlal Nehru and 
the policies it followed. He was the only Congress President who 
resigned the high office voluntarily to uphold the supremacy of the 
organisation. 


Soon afterwards, he founded the Congress Democratic Front. 
This was not allowed to function. Therefore, in late 1950 he left the 
Congress and founded the Kisan Masdoor Praja Party (Peasants, 
Workers, and People’s Party). After the first general election in 
1952, this party was merged with the Socialist Party, whose leaders, 
principally Sri Jayaprakash Narayan and Dr Rammonohar Lohia, 
had come to have faith in Gandhiji’s political, social, and economic 
ideas and policies, which were being neglected by the Government. 
It came to be known as the Praja Socialist Party. He was the 
chairman of the Praja Socialist Party till the mid-fifties. After 1957, 
he was not attached to any political party. But he remained a leading 
figure in the Opposition. 


Kripalani was elected a Member of the Constituent Assembly 
in 1946, and continued as a member of the Constituent Assembly of 
India (Legislative) until 1952. He was elected to Parliament (House 
of the People) in 1953 and remained a Member until 1970, except 
for three brief intervals. 


He was well-known for his eloquence and was one of the most 
powerful and effective speakers in the Lok Sabha. He was a fearless 
critic of the Government. He had a keen analytical mind, which 
unhesitatingly probed into the vital problems of the country. His 
ready wit, scintillating repartees, biting sarcasm and bursts of 
humour kept the house enthralled. He was always heard in pin-drop 
silence. Though Independent, he was allotted a seat on the front 
benches by the Speaker. Even when he participated in the most 
heated debates, he never uttered an unparliamentary word. He 
strove hard to maintain the dignity and decorum of the House. The 
respect and affection, which he enjoyed from members on both the 
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sides of Parliament, enabled him to help the Chair in defusing 
tension in the House whenever the situation threatened to become 
explosive. 


In August 1963, he moved the first-ever no-confidence motion 
against the Government of Jawaharlal Nehru in the Lok Sabha. 
Unfortunately, soon after that debate, which had followed his 
intensive election campaign in Amroha that summer, Kripalani 
suffered a severe heart attack and was hospitalised for several 
months. Many, including his medical advisers, thought that he 
could not become his usual self again. However, he not only 
resumed his normal activities but amazed one and all by the 
boundless energy and enthusiasm he showed in his public work 
during the subsequent twenty years. 


Whenever and wherever a case of social injustice came to his 
notice, Kripalani unhesitatingly went to the succour of the victims. 
In the summer of 1966, a great tragedy took place in the remote 
tribal area of Madhya Pradesh when the police shot the former ruler 
of the State of Bastar dead along with several ordinary citizens in 
his own palace. A committee was set up by the combined opposition 
under Kripalani’s chairmanship to make a thorough enquiry into the 
matter. After a full on the spot investigation, when Kripalani made 
public his findings accusing the Government of Madhya Pradesh of 
having committed cold-blooded murder, the latter could not even 
put up a feeble defence. 


In October 1974, the major opposition parties in Delhi came 
together and set up a “People’s Struggle Committee” (Lok 
Sangharah Samiti) under his chairmanship. He led an impressive 
rally of all their leaders and lakhs of citizens, and presented a 
charter of demands to the then Prime Minister, Mrs Indira Gandhi. 
When the Government sat tight over the demands for elimination of 
corruption, electoral reforms, changes in the educational system 
and the need to remove the colossal unemployment prevailing in the 
country, Kripalani, along with Jayaprakash Narayan and the 
Sarvodaya workers, as well as the opposition parties (except the 
Communist Party of India), carried on a systematic campaign to 
make the Government see reason, but in vain. 


On the 30" November 1974, Kripalani suffered a grievous 
personal loss. His wife Sucheta, who for nearly forty years had been 
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his close companion, suddenly died of a heart attack. Kripalani 
himself had been seriously ill with a bad attack of bronchial 
pneumonia for nearly three weeks when Sucheta suddenly passed 
away. Few of his friends then thought that he himself would survive 
for long after her departure. But, frail and ascetic-looking as he was, 
Kripalani seemed to have immense reserves of energy and he soon 
recovered from his illness, overcame his personal grief and sorrow, 
and picked up the threads of public work once again. 


When Mrs Indira Gandhi imposed the Emergency on the 
country on the 26" June 1975, Kripalani lodged the first public 
protest against her dictatorship by leading a big procession in 
Bombay. During the subsequent eighteen months, when the 
rigorous and cruel enforcement of the Emergency deprived the 
people of their hard-won freedom and democracy, the Acharya, who 
was not arrested (perhaps because of his advanced age), 
consistently raised his voice against the dictatorship. He utilised 
every opportunity provided on any public platform to strengthen the 
morale of the people and keep alive the flame of liberty. Though he 
was not arrested, he once had the unhappy experience of finding his 
entire audience being whisked away by the police during a prayer 
meeting at Mahatma Gandhi’s Samadhi in Rajghat. 


Somehow or the other, he also managed to circumvent the 
censors and get a number of articles and letters to the Editor 
published in different newspapers and journals. Full of biting wit, 
humour, and sarcasm, these writings of his came as a breath of fresh 
air in the stifling atmosphere that prevailed then in the country. 


A moving open letter addressed by him “To the People of 
India from a Life-long Servant” became a classic piece of widely- 
circulated underground literature which found its way even into the 
jails and enthralled the detainees. He would meet the imprisoned 
leaders when they were released on bail on medical grounds and 
would cheer them up. He would often visit the law courts whenever 
political workers were being brought to trial. His very presence 
electrified the atmosphere and served to strengthen the spirit of 
resistance of the satyagrahis. He never allowed depression to 
overwhelm him or his followers. When all seemed lost and a 
dictatorship seemed to have firmly entrenched itself, he said, “I do 
not think God has become bankrupt!” 
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Side by side, in the true spirit of a Gandhian, wedded to truth 
and nonviolence, Kripalani carried on correspondence with Mrs. 
Gandhi, pleading with her to release the aged and ailing leaders and 
open a dialogue with them for restoring normalcy in the country. 
Unfortunately, his sound and friendly advice to her fell on deaf ears. | 


When in mid-January 1977, Mrs. Gandhi finally decided to 
release the opposition leaders (though only in driblets) and order 
fresh elections to the Lok Sabha, Kripalani was in distant 
Kanyakumari at the extreme southern tip of India, with a broken 
collar bone and shoulder blade, the result of a fall. He literally 
launched the election campaign on behalf of the democratic 
opposition parties, which had by then agreed to come together and 
fight the election under one flag, banner, and symbol of the Janata 
Party. During the next six weeks, he strode the length and breadth of 
the country like a Samson roused, appealing to his countrymen to 
throw out the corrupt and dictatorial regime of Mrs Gandhi and her 
Congress Party. He covered a dozen states, visited over twenty five 
cities, and addressed a score and more of mammoth public 
meetings, besides a series of press conferences and private 
gatherings of workers. Wherever he went, the public responded to 
his call enthusiastically. 


Kripalani pioneered the democratic opposition movement in 
India when he resigned from the Congress and launched the Kisan 
Masdoor Praja Party way back in 1951. During the next twenty five 
years, he had ceaselessly tried to unite the different opposition 
parties. The correctness of Kripalani’s analysis and assessment of 
the situation was revealed by the results of the Lok Sabha election 
in 1977, when not only was the Congress uprooted in a majority of 
the States, but Mrs Gandhi and her son were also rejected by the 
ele -torate. 


It was a unique tribute paid to the two main architects of the 
Janata victory when Kripalani and JP were specially invited to the 
solemn ceremony at Mahatma Gandhi’s Samdhi in Rajghat where 
the elected members assembled and took a pledge to follow the 
Mahatma’s policies. 

However, the impressive victory of the Janata Party brought in 


its own wake the crucial problem of who was to be its leader in 
Parliament and the Prime Minister. When it almost seemed as 
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though a bitter contest could not be avoided, a few senior leaders of 
the different constituents of the Janata Party put forward the 
suggestion that Kripalani and JP should be requested to talk to 
groups of members of the Parliamentary Janata Party and 
recommend a consensus candidate to the party to be unanimously 
elected its leader. Thus it was that this heavy burden was placed on 
the shoulders of two eminent sons of India who had never sought or 
held any political office. After they had agreed on the name to be 
recommended, JP, out of deference to Kripalani’s age and seniority, 
requested him to make the announcement to the packed gathering of 
Janata members in the Central Hall of Parliament. A democrat to his 
finger tips, Kripalani once again asked the members whether the 
mandate they had given earlier to JP and himself still stood. With 
one voice, the audience gave an affirmative reply. It was only then 
that Kripalani announced the name of Morarji Desai amidst a burst 
of applause and with no voice of dissent. Well may it be said, that 
was literally the moment of crowning glory for the redoubtable 
fighter for freedom and democracy. True to his nature, however, he 
uttered a few words of caution to the thousands of people who 
gathered in the Raiolila grounds in Delhi that evening to felicitate 
the new Government. He ended by saying: “Please do not spoil us 
by touching our feet and worshipping us as though we are some sort | 
of demigods. Such respect shown to the leaders of the freedom 
struggle was perhaps justified because they were all patriots. But 
today we are mere politicians, with our own ambitions and desires. 
You should not forget that ‘eternal vigilance is the price of liberty’. 
When thunderous applause greeted his words, much to the 
discomfiture of some of the leaders present on the dais, it was clear 
that Kripalani’s message had gone home to the citizens. Once again, 
when he was invited to bless the Janata Party at the time of its 
formal launching on May 1, 1977, he cautioned the rank and file 
against falling a prey to petty ambitions and warned them to be on 
guard against the lurking dangers to democracy and freedom. 


A couple of months later, when elections to eight State 
Assembles were announced, he again toured the country 
extensively, braving the heat and dust of the rigorous summer and 
mobilised substantial support for the Janata Party. 


Once the new Government was firmly in the saddle, Kripalani 
began wielding his powerful pen again, warning the leaders against 
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the pitfalls and persuading them to implement the policies and 
programmes outlined in their own Election Manifesto which had 
accepted ‘the broad framework of a Gandhian approach’. 


A pleasant task that Kripalani was requested to perform was to 
become the Chairman of the J.P. Amrit Mahotsav Samity. When 
funds amounting to nearly ninety lakhs of rupees were collected, he 
presented the cheque in March 1978, on behalf of a grateful nation, 
to JP to be used to further the public causes dear to his heart. 


Soon afterwards, however, Kripalani announced his 
retirement from active public life and resigned from the several 
organisations with which he was associated, including the Gandhi 
Smarak Nidhi, of which he had been unanimously elected chairman 
only a couple of months earlier. 


In his own inimitable way, Kripalani concluded his statement 
thus: “However, this does not mean that I have taken ‘Sanyas’. I 
have not mastered my ego. If ever the freedom of the individual and 
the honour of the nation are at stake, to safeguard these I shall not 
hesitate to jump into the fray as I did on the last occasion. I hope and 
pray that such a contingency will not arise again.” 


His retirement only deprived the public of the opportunity to 
listen to his scintillating speeches. He did not put down his pen and 
continued to contribute a series of articles to newspapers and 
magazines and to issue press statements to educate both the 
‘masters’ and the ‘servants’ in democratic India. 


Though advanced in age, Kripalani was mentally as alert as 
ever before, and his advice and guidance, based on his rich and 
varied experiences gained from devoted public service spread over 
seventy years, were sought by all those who had the good of 
mankind and humanity at heart. 


Kripalani was one of the foremost and authoritative exponents 
of Gandhian thought, about which he had written several books and 
pamphlets, which have been translated into different languages in 
India. 


He made signal contribution to rural development work, 
particularly in implementing such programmes, which were 
described by Gandhiji as ‘Constructive work’ or ‘Sarvodaya’. 
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He was also well-known as an educationist and was associated 
with several educational institutions. His book ‘The Latest Fad’ is 
still considered to be the best publication dealing with ‘Basic 
Education’. 


For nearly two decades he was the Chairman of the Ceiitral 
Relief Committee, which provided relief and rehabilitation 
facilities to the victims of natural and man-made calamities in 
different parts of the country. 


He travelled widely within India as well as in Europe, America 
and some of the Asian countries. 


Kripalani was a prolific writer, averaging an article a week. 
Simple language, clear analysis, and lucid expression characterised 
his writings. He had also about twenty five publications to his 
credit. Among his major works are; ‘The Gandhian way’; ‘The 
Non-violent Revolution’; ‘Politics of Charkha’; ‘The Indian 
National Congress’; ‘The Future of the Congress’, ‘The Fateful 
year’; ‘Gandhi, The Statesman’; ‘The Latest Fad or Basic 
Education’; ‘Planning’; ‘Pomp and Poverty’; ‘Class Struggle, 
Sarvodaya and Democracy’; ‘Standards of Public Life’; 
‘Bhoodan’; ‘Gandhiji and World Peace’; ‘Tibet; Nationalism, 
Democracy, Socialism and Secularism’; ‘The Saint and the 
Satyagrahi’,; ‘Where are we going?’; and ‘Gandhi, His Life and 
Thought’. 


He often used to say, “Good soldiers never die; they merely 
fade away.” A fighter for good causes throughout his life, Kripalani, 
too, faded away like a good soldier at Ahmedabad on the 19" March 
1982. 


17. THE KRIPALANIS?4 


The public knew him as Acharya Kripalani. But to those who 
came close to him he was always Dada (elder brother). Personally, I 
cannot think of Dada without remembering Didi (elder sister), as we 
called his wife Sucheta Devi. They were an extraordinary couple in 
many ways. 


24 Published in Surya, May, 1982. 
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Dada’s earliest interest in politics was roused by the writings 
of revolutionaries like Sri Aurobindo. The cult of the gun and the 
bomb gave no place for a married life. So Dada remained a bachelor 
even after he had become a Professor in Musaffarpur, when he 
could have led the comfortable life of a householder. 


Dada’s meeting with Gandhiyi and his subsequent conversion 
to nonviolence is a story by itself. The point is that from the time he 
threw in his lot with Bapu in Champaran in 1917, he became so 
intensely involved in the politics of struggle and service that he 
could hardly give a thought to making a home. In those days, a 
prison was light-heartedly referred to Sasural (Home of the 
In-laws) by freedom fighters. “Whenever I felt like going home, I 
went to my Sasural,” Dada used to joke. 


It was taken for granted that the lean and lanky Sindhi with his 
long hair and loose kurtha, with his biting wit and sarcasm, whom 
Mahadev Desai affectionately called ‘Madarasi Kaka’, would 
remain a bachelor until the end. “Which woman in her senses would 
dream of getting involved in wedlock with this ‘distinguished 
vagabond’?” asked Sarojini Devi. Bapu too seems to have thought 
that his Chief Staff Officer would always be a loner. To them all, 
therefore, Dada’s decision to marry Sucheta Devi, a Bengali lady, 
born in Punjab, educated in Delhi and teaching History in the 
Banaras Hindu University, came as a surprise. 


Gandhiji was quite upset when Sucheta Devi broached the 
subject with him. “You will be cutting off my right hand if you 
marry Kripalani,” he told her. “Why can’t you think that you will be 
gaining an additional hand for your work,” she pleaded. But he 
could not reconcile himself to the idea of the Professor (as he 
always addressed Dada) getting bogged down in family affairs, 
especially when the journey to freedom seemed long and arduous, 
and when he badly needed the services of his ablest ideologue, who 
was also a relentless fighter and a dedicated constructive worker. At 
long last, he grudgingly agreed to give his consent to the marriage, 
though not his blessings! In later years, he was happy that not his 
fears but Sucheta Devi’s hopes had proved to be right. 


Dada was fifty and Didi hardly thirty when they married. They 
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had waited for a full year for Jawaharlal to be released from prison 
and be their best man. When the marriage took place in Anand 
Bhavan, Motilal Nehru’s wife, Swarup Rani, acted as Dada’s 
mother. 


The Kripalanis were a unique couple. “Sucheta was not only 
Kripalani’s wife, but she was also his friend, companion, disciple, 
and secretary as well,” said Morarji Desai when she passed away at 
the end of 1974. 


Didi would perhaps have been content to be a Professor or a 
Social Worker had our country been free. But her patriotic zeal 
compelled her to throw herself heart and soul into the national 
movement for freedom. Whenever she was not in prison, she was 
always engaged in relief activities like during the Bihar earthquake 
in 1934, the communal riots in East Bengal in 1946, or in North- 
West India in 1947-48. Gandhi had made her the Organising 
Secretary of the Kasturba Memorial Trust, from which position she 
developed a number of worthwhile programmes for women and 
children in different parts of the country. This aspect of her life 
fitted well with the constructive bent of Dada’s mind for, side by 
side with Satyagraha, he had pioneered khadi work in U.P. by 
setting up the Gandhi Ashram. He nurtured it throughout his life 
until it became a huge organisation covering the entire length and 
breadth of U.P., parts of Madhya Pradesh, Punjab, and Kashmir. 
Didi’s indefatigable energy and enthusiasm for public work 
matched the intensity and devotion of Dada to the national cause. 
They supplemented and complemented each other. 


Even as they were intolerant of injustice, exploitation, and 
slavery, they were tolerant of human faults and frailties. They both 
had a highly developed aesthetic sense, which enabled them to 
appreciate good music, literature and the fine arts. They were 
excellent cooks and were fond of good food, though they were poor 
eaters. It was not only the interests they shared that brought them so 
close together, they were both highly refined and cultured 
individuals. The love and affection they had for each other was born 
of a high degree of mutual understanding, and respect for each 
other’s opinions and ways. All this made for a joyous life together. 
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Neither of them considered the other as inferior or superior. 
They were equals. As is inevitable in day-to-day life, there were 
occasions when they came to hold different views on men and 
matters. Sometimes they would argue vigorously. However, mostly 
they deferred to each other’s views or simply agreed to differ. Never 
once did a derogatory remark slip out of their lips. There was no 
question of parting or a break-up. 


In 1957, when Didi resigned from the PSP, rejoined the 
Congress, and won a seat in the Lok Sabha, Dada continued to 
remain in the Opposition. A few over-zealous members of the ruling 
party once taunted him saying: “We have brought your wife to our 
side.” Quick came his repartee: “I had thought that you were only 
fools; now I realise you are also gangsters indulging in 
kidnapping!” On another occasion, some of them interrupted his 
speech in the House with the remark, “Your wife does not agree 
with you.” Dada’s retort then was not made in any mood of 
self-defence. He showed his high regard for womanhood when he 
said, “I did not marry an educated, intelligent, and competent 
woman to keep her confined to the kitchen. She ts free to hold her 
views, and | am proud and happy that she expresses them publicly 
and fearlessly.” That effectively silenced his petty-minded critics. 


Whether they sat on the same side in the Opposition or on 
opposite sides of the House, Dada and Didi remained a happy 
couple, always coming into the House together. Whenever they 
moved into the Central Hall of Parliament, they were usually 
surrounded by M.Ps belonging to different parties, and by several 
journalists. Dada with his wisecracks, often at his own or at his 
wife’s expense, and Didi with her sweet smile and light banter, 
created an atmosphere of joy and laughter in which the 
controversies of the House were forgotten. Is it not the essence of 
Parliamentary democracy that political differences should not 
inhibit personal relationship? 


A peculiar situation arose when Didi became the Chief 
Minister of U.P. in the early sixties. Dada was then an Opposition 
Member of the Lok Sabha, spending most of his time in Delhi. 
Sometimes he would go to Lucknow to spend a few days with Didi. 
She always looked forward to those days and would personally 
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attend to his every need. She was a person who could completely 
lose herself in the kitchen or at the sewing machine. Anyone seeing 
her then would think that she was but a simple housewife, and 
would refuse to believe that here was a woman who had fought 
many a political battle and was ruling the biggest State in the Indian 
Union. 


However, Dada would not discuss matters of state with her nor 
interfere in any way with her visitors, though some common 
friends, especially the older generation of freedom fighters, would 
insist on going to the back verandah to pay their respects to him. He 
used to spend most of the time there reading or writing. 
Occasionally, when he would be sitting with her in the drawing 
room, Congressmen would drop in to discuss political matters with 
her. Dada would immediately withdraw saying, “I am an Opposition 
man, and I would not like to be a party to your conspiracies.” 


Dada was the tallest among the Opposition leaders, whether he 
headed any party or not. Yet, when he stayed with Didi in Lucknow 
or when she with him at his M.P. quarters in Delhi, not for a moment 
did he or she feel embarrassed, not even when Dada was 
confabulating with Opposition leaders in the rear verandah of the 
Chief Minister’s House in Lucknow, or when he issued statements 
to the Press strongly criticising the Government of which she was 
the head. Neither did Didi feel any delicacy in inviting her 
ministerial colleagues to Dada’s drawing room in Delhi. How was it 
all possible? 


Dada and Didi were both democrats to their fingertips. They 
were quite clear in their minds that dissent is the life-breath of 
democracy and it should not be diluted or suppressed at anytime. No 
congressman in Lucknow ever complained against Dada carrying 
on his activities as an Opposition leader while sharing the same roof 
as the Chief Minister. Neither did any Opposition leader feel 
embarrassed to meet Dada at the Chief Minister’s residence. But 
then the times were different and values were different, when 
human qualities of love, affection, mutual respect, comradeship, 
and trust ruled public and private life. 
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18. AFRO-ASIAINW.A. Y.?° 
(WORLD ASSEMBLY OF YOUTH) 


In the following article, WAY’s Regional Secretary for Asia 
attempts to illustrate the prevailing attitudes of young people in 
Asian and African countries. Mr Krishnaswamy feels that these 
viewpoints must be kept carefully in mind when considering 
constructive youth work in these areas. 


Asia and Africa are wide-awake today and are firmly 
determined to pursue policies based on the fundamental concepts of 
freedom, peace, and progress. They can be helped or hindered by 
the nations of the West; but no power on earth can halt their forward 
march. It is vital to remember this cardinal point when trying to 
appreciate the role of the Asian and African countries in the 
international scene of today and tomorrow. 


Breaking the bondage of two centuries, India emerged into 
independence — to form India and Pakistan — a decade ago. It almost 
started a chain reaction in Asia; soon Burma, Indonesia, and Ceylon 
came into their own, while on the other hand, Viet Nam, Cambodia, 
and Laos followed suit. Malaya is next in the line. In Africa, Sudan 
and Ghana blossomed forth into freedom without firing a single 
shot. Tunisia and Morocco are recent instances, still fresh in our 
memory; and Nigeria is now nearing her goal. 


It would, however, be wrong to minimise the fact that a number 
of countries in these two huge continents are yet to be free. Algeria 
has become a world problem. But the lamp of freedom has been lit 
in the hearts of the people of these countries and soon it will be 
burning brightly. 


The free countries of Asia and Africa, and even those that are 
not yet able to enjoy the full glow of freedom, are quite conscious of 
the significant part they have to play in the international field. 
However, as they assert themselves more and more and insist on 
taking their rightful places in the comity of nations, the outside 
powers that had dominated them for long are becoming confused. 
This arises from a lack of proper understanding and a true 
evaluation of the new forces that are operating in the world today. 


25 Published in W.A. ¥. Review (late nineteen fifties - exact date not known) 
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Nothing to Fear 


The Western nations have nothing to fear, provided they are 
willing to subscribe unreservedly to the principle that every country 
has a right to be free and shape its destiny according to its own 
genius and in the light of its best traditions. This inevitably means 
that wishful thinking about empires has to be totally given up, and 
political, economic, and social policies — both national and 
international — must be framed in the context of the new situation. 


The wave of nationalism that swept through the countries of 
Asia and Africa in the thirties and forties continues to operate in 
these areas. It may not everywhere be of the same intensity or 
magnitude. In countries which are still struggling to be free, it 
certainly is, and is bound to be very aggressive. This is only natural. 
In fact, aggressiveness is the only force which sustains the people in 
their hour of trial and helps them to overcome the forces obstructing 
their path. 


Nationalism is generally milder in the countries which are 
already free to shape their own destiny. Yet even here, nationalism 
enables the people to grapple with their great political, social, and 
economic problems — a legacy inherited from the past — that still 
await solution; it provides the much—needed impetus for national 
endeavour to overcome difficulties and achieve objectives. The 
genuine sympathy of those who have already become free with 
those who are yet struggling to be free inevitably makes the 
nationalistic trends in these two sets of countries complementary. 


Bandung Conference 


The Afro—Asian Conference at Bandung registered this fact in 
clear and unambiguous terms. The ten principles for cooperative 
effort which were adopted in that conference underlined the fact of 
the common approach of the participants to the problems 
confronting them. Peaceful co—existence of all the nations of the 
world is the dominant factor which governs their approach because 
they are sincerely convinced that the only alternative to this in an 
age of atom and hydrogen bombs is total annihilation. They do not 
wish to be entangled in cold—war politics. 


The question is often asked in the west: “How is it that while 
the Asian and African countries take a firm and consistent stand 
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against the trans—oceanic colonial and imperialistic policies of 
some of the Western powers, they do not protest equally strongly 
against the manner in which their great Northern neighbours are 
nibbling away at adjoining territories?” The answer is simple! Only 
the wearer knows where the shoe pinches. These people have never 
suffered directly or indirectly from Russian domination, but they 
have experienced Western colonial rule. Some of them are still 
labouring under the weight of that domination. It is a question of 
emphasis. When the tragic events in Eastern Europe strike their 
minds, they do not hesitate to express themselves with equal force. 
It will not be out of place to recall their recent unequivocal 
expression on the two crucial issues, Suez and Hungary. 
Inaugurating the UNESCO session in New Delhi, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, India’s Prime Minister and one of the ablest spokesmen of 
the Bandung Conference countries, said: “What is happening in 
Egypt and Hungary today is an affront to the dignity of man.” 


What then is the use of the World Assembly of Youth in Asia 
and Africa? How can youth be effective there? These are vital 
questions for the forces of youth today, not only in these countries 
but also in the world over. In the beginning, WAY’s activities were 
confined mostly to Europe. The historical reasons for this are 
obvious and need not be recapitulated. 


W.A.Y’s Role 


However, in recent years WAY’s work has progressed to cover 
a number of countries in Asia as well as Africa. For example, 
WAY’s Centre for Advanced Study and Training — Aloka, near 
Colombo in Ceylon — and the forthcoming General Assembly in 
New Delhi highlight the increased activities in this area. The West 
African seminar in Ghana, the past WAY meeting in Dakar, and the 
proposed meetings in East Africa are also significant. 


It is of paramount necessity, however, to strengthen the 
composition and functioning of the WAY National Committees in 
these countries. WAY’s policies and programmes have to provide 
for their specific problems. The National Committees in other 
countries should identify themselves more and more closely with 
the hopes and aspirations of the young people in Africa and Asia. 
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This is not difficult because the young men and women who are the 
members of WAY National Committees are genuinely interested in 
movements toward freedom everywhere. As the Vice President of 
WAY recently observed, the WAY Charter states explicitly that 
“WAY recognises the ‘Universal Declaration of Human Rights’ as 
the basis of its action and of its services. This 1s a far-reaching 
commitment which implies a concern with all the basic problems — 
political and other — which face young people in the world today. 
We cannot, nor do we desire to, avoid these problems.” 


WAY’s emphatic and forceful condemnation of the aggression 
against Egypt and the situation in Algeria are instances in point. 
WAY ’s attitude cannot be paternalistic or over—bearing. Its 52 
National Committees should realise that the word ‘under— 
developed’ is meaningless when applied to any country, and that if 
the people of Asia and Africa today have a lower standard of life 
than that enjoyed by the people in the West, the causes are mostly to 
be found in the long years of slavery that fell to their lot. 


Reconstruction 


Above everything else, WAY must realise that politics will 
continue to dominate youth activities so long as even one country of 
Asia or Africa is not free. Western youth must learn to respect this 
nationalism, the highest form of patriotism, and co—operate in 
building up common youth programmes. In the newly free 
countries, young people are faced with the mighty task of contribut- 
ing their maximum towards the solution of the pressing problems of 
poverty, hunger, lack of education among large masses of people, 
shortage of housing, and unhygienic villages without proper 
medical facilities, amid the absence of keen social consciousness. 


The youth in countries which are struggling for freedom are 
well aware of the fact that they must also equip themselves for the 
tasks of reconstruction when their countries become free. In 
addition, here is the great importance of the opportunity which the 
youth of the world is facing — to cooperate and work together — to 
realise their needs and to fulfil their responsibilities. Through 
understanding each other and working together, we can forge the 
close bonds of appreciation and affection so vitally needed for 
international understanding and co-operation — and world peace. 
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19. TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP”® 


It cannot be denied that underlying all the diverse activities of 
WAY (World Assembly of Youth) during the last fifteen years has 
been a broadly educational purpose. Whether it has organised 
seminars and conferences, arranged study tours, missions and 
exchange of visits, or published bulletins and surveys, brochures 
and special leaflets, its main emphasis has been to help the young 
men and women of today to acquire a better understanding of the 
world they live in and the responsibilities they have to shoulder. 
And in the overall objective of the organisation, ALOKA, the centre 
for Advanced Study and Training, has played a special role. 


Information Media 


WAY realised early enough that in a world that is fast changing 
the need to keep abreast of events and understand their significance 
is indeed great. Young minds have to be trained to seek knowledge, 
think correctly and to act boldly. Systematic reading and research, 
proper documentation, objective analysis and dispassionate 
discussions have to form the basis for all healthy activities in the 
field of youth work, as in many other fields. Therefore, the 
documentation and information centre of WAY has been compiling 
all relevant information with meticulous care and communicating it 
to young people through WAY Review and the WAY Bulletin, and 
through different brochures and pamphlets and _ similar 
publications. The WAY forum, presenting the different points of 
view on problems that affect young people and the ways of solving 
them, has com~ to occupy a leading position among publications 
which stimulate original and vigorous thinking. Editors of youth 
magazines, and youth leaders generally, have thus drawn heavily on 
the material contained in the WAY publications. 


The meetings of the Assembly and the Council of WAY, the 
regional seminars, the specialised conferences dealing with the 
problems facing rural youth, young workers and young women, are 
all carefully prepared and ably organised. They make available to 
the participants a wealth of information on the conditions and 


26 Published in WAY Forumn, 1963 
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environment in which young people live and work in the different 
countries. The meetings also serve as forums for healthy and 
vigorous exchange of ideas on the techniques that are being 
constantly evolved in the planning and execution of programmes by 
youth organisations and by governmental and non-governmental] 
agencies. Often new media has been developed as a result of the 
discussions and debates. 


Visits and studies 


The exchange programmes of WAY have enabled many youth 
leaders to widen their knowledge and broaden their outlook. The 
experience they have gained has not only benefited them personally 
but also organisations they represented. The choice of countries, the 
selection of invitees, the organisation of their tours and discussions, 
the evaluation of their observations and study, and the publication 
of their reports have always been carefully thought out and planned. 


Training for teamwork, achievement of set targets and service 
to the community are made possible through the work camps 
organised by WAY in such places as Cuba, Mali, and Malaysia. 
Combined with this activity has often been a seminar to analyse the 
value of such projects in the context of the prevailing socio- 
economic conditions in the country and the region. 


Rousing the civic and social consciousness of young people 
has formed another important plank in WAY’s programmes over the 
years. Inspired by WAY’s call to action, many youth organisations 
have been conducting adult education classes, organising social 
study centres and helping in the raising of funds for a number of 
laudable social welfare programmes. They have actively 
participated in community development programmes and national 
health campaigns. When WAY, for example, initiated a campaign 
for assisting the Algerian refugees, youth organisations in many 
parts of the world immediately started collecting food, clothing and 
medical supplies and sent them to Red Cross centres. And during 
national calamities caused by fire, flood or famine, youth leaders 
have played a praiseworthy role in organising emergency relief. 


While these activities in general have helped youth leaders in 
many countries to realise their obligations and play a prominent 
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part in training youth for citizenship, it had been noted that a more 
specialised sort of training was also essential. Thus, the need for an 
international training centre, fully equipped and properly staffed, 
had begun to be felt when WAY’s membership and activities started 
expanding in the early fifties. The problem was to avoid duplicating 
the work done by centres already in the field and yet arrive at a 
method and programme of training which would reflect the multi- 
tendency character of WAY. It was decided to start a pilot project in 
an Asian country, run it for some years, and then evaluate its results 
so that it could be made permanent after suitable alterations and 
improvements. ALOKA (meaning ‘light’ in Sanskrit and the Sinhala 
language) was thus brought into existence near Colombo in Ceylon. 
Later, it was shifted to Yelwal, in Mysore State, (today it is 
Karnataka state) India. 


ALOKA has been a centre for Advanced Study and Training. 
Three courses have been held every year, each of them for a 
duration of three months — one for rural leaders, another for urban 
leaders, and the third for educational workers. Special courses like 
the one on human relations have also been held. About 30 trainees, 
most of them drawn from the Asian and African countries, 
participated in each course. In selecting the candidates for the 
courses, the idea was to include not only those who were involved 
in youth work. Young men and women, usually in the 20-30 age 
group, who were involved in education and social work, were 
invited to take advantage of the training courses. The emphasis of 
training was on the individual himself, so that he could play a more 
intelligent and conscious part in any field of activity in which he 
was engaged. The added skill he would acquire should benefit some 
sections of the society or the other. 


Observation and Study 


The ALOKA course did not lay much stress on lectures or the 
feeding of information to the trainees. They were being trained to 
watch and to observe, study and analyse, and think up ways and 
means of overcoming obstacles and difficulties and plan their 
activities. Self-analysis and criticism, case study and group work, 
motivation and social dynamics formed important elements in the 
ALOKA courses. Besides the youth organisations, a number of 
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agencies engaged in the field of social welfare and community 
development deputed their younger executives and organisers to be 
trained at ALOKA. 


At the end of five years, the results of the ALOKA experiment 
were evaluated. While the usefulness of its courses for those 
engaged in social welfare activities was recognised, it was felt that 
the courses were rather too advanced for youth leaders. It was 
considered necessary to provide a certain amount of basic 
information to the youth leaders, if they were to be fully equipped to 
handle the problems arising in their own field. The syllabus was 
revised to include a general introduction to the international socio- 
political situation; background information on some of the 
conflicting ideologies of today and the necessity for preserving and 
strengthening democracy; the economic problems of developing 
countries and the efforts being made to solve them; rapid 
industrialisation and the attendant social problems; education for 
democracy and the role of youth organisations therein; the UN and 
its specialised agencies, regional agencies, economic and other 
fields of co-operati »n; international youth organisations and their 
relationship to one another; different types of youth activities at the 
national and local levels; methods of assessing the needs and 
‘requirements of young people in a given area or environment, 
including surveys and special studies; programme planning; 
organisation of training programmes; case work and group 
dynamics; relationship between youth organisations and govern- 
mental and non-governmental agencies, trade unions, farmers’ 
associations, etc., interested in youth work; and finally WAY. Field 
trips are also envisaged. The course is thus expected to cover the 
political, social, economic, educational-cultural, rural, and 
industrial fields from the point of view of youth work. 


It is fervently hoped that this orientation to the course will 
make the ALOKA training more useful to the participants. The 
knowledge and experience they gain and the new international 
contacts they make will definitely enable them to play proper roles 
as responsible leaders of youth organisations as well as of their own 
countries. 
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Many youth leaders who had been active in WAY in the past 
have come to occupy important positions in the social, political, 
educational, and commercial fields in their own countries. This is a 
sufficient testimony to the fact the training received by them in and 
through WAY has stood them in good stead. The ALOKA course 
would certainly have proved its worth if it continues to make a 
distinct contribution in this field. 


20. YOUTH CAN MAKE IT?’ 


Tomorrow’s India will be shaped by today’s youth. The old 
leadership is fast fading away. Radical socio-economic changes 
have to be brought about rapidly if India is to be a peaceful and 
prosperous land. A vast vista of possibilities for translating this 
great dream into a reality opens out before our young people. Only 
the youth with its robust idealism, its spirit of romance and 
adventure, its reckless courage and passionate love for great causes 
can dare to conquer the new horizons beyond which lies the happy 
India of tomorrow. 


In India, as in other developing countries, youth has a dual role 
to play. It has to equip itself for full citizenship and, at the same 
time, serve the community. The older generation has not had the 
benefit of education, at least not to the same extent as young people 
have today. In a fast-changing world, where many of the old 
assumptions and accepted norms are being discarded, the youth of 
today can hardly hope to get adequate guidance or leadership from 
the old people. Often, it has to strike out its own course on 
uncharted waters. The situation, therefore, calls for intelligence, 
honesty, courage, determination, capacity for hard work and, above 
all, rigorous discipline on the part of every young man and woman. 


Life expectancy is high in many of the Western countries and 
youth forms only a small section of the community. The older 
people, therefore, can devote attention to it and provide facilities 
for its education and training, for its recreational and cultural 
activities. Here, on the other hand, youth still forms a substantial 
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minority and, in some areas, it is half of the total population. It 
cannot possibly expect the other half, in a poverty-stricken 
economy, to provide the same facilities as in the west. Again, most 
of those countries are under—populated. Employment opportunities 
for young people are many and varied. But we are faced with a 
pressing population, which adversely affects every aspect of our 
life, whether it be nourishment, housing, education, medical 
facilities or job opportunities. Our young people have to forego 
many things which are normally available to those in the west. It is 
all the more the reason why our young people cannot afford merely 
to copy the programmes followed by the youth in the west. For 
instance, leisure-time activities are planned to kill boredom in the 
countries where, thanks to science and technology, a high standard 
of living has already been achieved. For us, leisure-time often 
signifies a period of unemployment or under-employment. 


It is true that we do not have an adequate number of schools 
and colleges. Our educational system has its defects. But compared 
to what it was on Independence Day, 1947, the situation today is 
certainly encouraging. The question is, “How far do our young 
people take full advantage of the existing educational facilities 
open to them?” The craze for degrees cannot perhaps be deplored as 
long as our society hugs the illusion that a university degree is a 
‘must’ for any and every job. However, a student who manages to 
pass his examination without having mastered his subjects is bound 
to be an ignorant and indifferent worker. He will be an individual 
failure and a social misfit in life. An intense application to study, 
therefore, should become part of the life of every young person. 
This need not be confined to the subjects taught in the school or 
college only. The phenomenal progress of science and technology 
in recent years makes it necessary for us to devote sufficient 
attention to non—academic journals and publications as well. Only 
when the thirst for knowledge becomes unquenchable can a young 
man or woman hope to lengthen the period of his or her youth. 


The demand of the times is for more doctors and engineers, 
scientists and technicians. The youth of today must realise the need 
for acquiring specialised training and skills of various kinds, 
particularly in the technical fields. They should also develop their 
artistic talents for leading a fuller and richer life. 
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We are not a sport—minded nation. Our attitude shall have to 
change if our young men and women have to become strong and 
healthy. Games and athletics will have to form part of their daily 
life. Camping and hiking, trekking and offer challenges to the sprit 
of adventure in our young people. If they refuse to accept these 
challenges, they will grow to be ‘sissies’ in later life. 


Young people in our country have to serve society in many 
ways even before they complete their education. It may be through 
campaigns for adult literacy and social education, or through work 
camps and sanitation squads. The Scout and Junior Red Cross 
movements, the student unions and the youth hostels, the young 
farmers’ clubs and the young workers’ associations, the Y.M.C.A., 
the Seva Dals and the Yuvak Sangas offer them innumerable 
opportunities for training and for social service. 


Democracy demands self—discipline from individual citizens, 
in contrast to the enforced discipline of totalitarian dictatorships. 
Every time we fail to maintain discipline voluntarily and invite, by 
our own actions, the use of force by the police or the army, we strike 
one more blow at the root of the tender plant of our nascent 
democracy. Democracy is based on a system of counting heads, not 
of breaking them. Violence has no place in such a society. But the 
cultivation of discipline has to be a conscious and continuous 
process. Student indiscipline, it should be clearly understood, does 
not harm the teachers or the politicians. Destruction of public 
property does not hurt the ruling party, but only the taxpayer. If it is 
realised that every bus burnt, every telephone exchange damaged, 
every fishplate removed, every signal—box broken, every police 
station demolished means an increase of a few paise in the price of 
food grains, cloth, kerosene, medicines, bus and train fares, post 
and telegraph rates, then, perhaps, we may refrain from indulging in 
such anti-social activities. No democracy can flourish except in a 
climate of social consciousness, especially among the educated 
people. 


The youth of today can hope to find happiness tomorrow only 
in aclassless and casteless society. They have to cast off many false 
notions and shed the prejudices that make for social inequalities 
and iniquities. A student of today should be able to feel at home in 
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the company of the young worker, the young farmer, and the young 
artisan. He has to tear down the artificial barriers that divide man 
from man and community from community. He has to learn to 
respect the human personality and, hence, the dignity of labour. No 
young Indian should perpetuate the cruelties of casteism and 
parochialism in his individual or social life. 


Sex and marriage are common topics of discussion and debate 
among young people. A healthy and positive attitude towards both 


_ will enable them to face the future with hope and confidence. As our 


. society becomes more and more industrialised, opportunities for the 


mixing of the sexes will grow, whether it be in the educational 
institutions, in places of work or during social activities. There is 
nothing wrong about the natural biological process of sex. It is a 
noble instinct and is not to be despised. Only, it should be properly 
understood and practised with due restraint. Even as over- 
indulgence in sex leads to dissipation and crimes of passion, 
sex-Starvation, too, can make neurotics of our young men and 
women. 


It is needless to dwell on the harmful effects of smoking and 
drinking, especially on young people. When contemplating 
marriage, youth should be bold enough to reject caste alliances and 
the dowry system. The sanctity of married life has to be preserved. 
While the family as a unit should be strengthened, the young 
couples will also have to bear in mind the national need for family 
planning. 

Progress and civilisation are fashionable words. They can be 
misleading too. For long, India suffered from slavery, but she never 
lost her soul. The basic spiritual and cultural values and the age-old 
traditions to which we have steadfastly clung through the centuries 
have saved us from extinction as a people. While setting aside 
meaningless superficialities, young people have to learn to cherish 
our ancient cultural heritage. If they fail to do so, and allow 
themselves to be unduly influenced by the West or the East, they 
shall have forfeited the right even to call themselves Indians. It is 
worthwhile recalling the words of Gandhiji: “I do not want my 
house to be walled in on all sides. I want the winds of different 


: cultures to blow about my house, but I do not want to be blown off 


my feet.” 
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21. YOUTH AND DEVELOPMENT”’ 


A precise definition of ‘youth’ has yet to be evolved. A some- 
what medieval approach ts that, ‘a woman is as old as she looks and 
a man as old as he feels. No seminar, conference, or commission 
concerned with youth problems or youth work has yet succeeded in 
pinpointing the divergent elements that together constitute youth? 


Development implies a qualitative change in several aspects of 
individual and collective life-social, psychological, moral, 
economic, and political. It means better use of resources, human 
and material. It signifies the establishment of a free and responsible 
society. 


A few years ago, if anyone uttered the words ‘youth and 
development’ in the same breath in any group, many an eyebrow 
would have gone up. Of course, phrases like ‘opportunities for 
learning and training’ and ‘avenues of employment’ were being 
freely used. The emphasis was more on the individual young man or 
woman growing up, getting married and becoming a useful member 
of the society. Little stress was laid on the social awareness of youth 
or its involvement in community or national development. 


The hangover of the colonial era persists in several spheres of 
our life. For generations, young people here have imitated the 
modes and fashions of their counterparts in the West. Deliberately 
too, a number of institutions and organisations were established by 
the foreign rulers in the colonial countries so as to mould the minds 
of youth that they are perpetually tied to foreign values, attitudes 
and approaches. The pattern of programmes of several youth 
organisations in our country, unfortunately, still follows the exam- 
ple of the west. 


It will be neither right nor reasonable for the youth of India to 
emphasise its problems, its need and requirements, and to demand 
that society should fulfil its wants. Being in a majority, having 
acquired some education—though not of a high order—it becomes 
its imperative duty to develop its own personality and to strive for _ 
the development of the society as a whole. In fact, the twin aspects 
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of life—the self and the society must merge, so that youth can have 
a single focus on ‘development’. 


It will be remembered that a large part of the population 
including the youth, lives in the rural areas. In addition, an 
increasing number of youth is to be seen among skilled and 
unskilled workers in towns and cities. Any talk of youth and 
development, therefore, should take into account the hopes and 
aspirations, the feelings and sentiments, the skills and resources of 
the youth living in the villages and engaged in rural occupations, 
and of the young workers in the towns and cities. The emphasis on 
urban educated youth, especially the university students, which has 
clouded an objective approach towards this subject in the past, 
should be removed if we are to develop the right perspective. It is 
also to be noted that in the rural areas, educational opportunities are 
limited, and young men and women have to assume responsibilities 
in their families rather early in life. They get married at a compara- 
tively early age, when they are still in their teens, and begin to raise 
families of their own before they are 21 or 22. For them, youth is not 
a period of joy and freedom, romance and fanciful adventures, but 
one of the drudgery of day-to-day life, of a struggle for eking out 
their minimum livelihood. 


They sometimes resent the restrictions of the traditional 
societies in which they live or the irritating restraints imposed by 
the elders. But rarely are tempers exhibited; neither does their 
dissent take the extreme form of ‘opting out’. The educated youth, 
seeing the emptiness before them in terms of employment 
opportunities or a pleasant and comfortable life, react more often. 
Their anger and frustration finds expression in strikes and 
demonstrations. But they too have no clear vision of the kind of 
society they wish to build, the methods to be followed or the 
organisation to be developed for the purpose. 


There are certain features about youth, which enable him or her 
to plan for the future more effectively than can be done by the older 
generation. After all, it is the youth, which has to think of the future, 
and the environment in which he is supposed to live. Youth has still 
an open mind, not committed or sold to anyone. He is not a prisoner 
of any thought or ideology. 
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It is generally recognised that the educational system is 
defective and leaves much to be desired. First of all, for developing 
its own personality, youth must devote its attention to acquiring 
physical fitness, sound health, wide general knowledge and some 
skill. It must improve its social awareness and develop the 
democratic spirit. It must learn to perform constructive tasks at all 
levels. It must learn to adopt positive and healthy attitudes. It must 
make efforts to supplement academic education by probing the 
realities of the social milieu, especially in the rural areas. It must 
respect the dignity of labour and realise the need for ‘bread labour’ 
by combining physical work with intellectual pursuits. It must 
discover its own latent potential and improve it. It must break down 
the barriers that divide the urban from the rural, and the students 
from the non-students. It must take a keen interest in cultural and 
recreational activities. Even hobbies must become purposeful. 


These are some of the essentials for developing its own 
personality. It cannot ask for unlimited resources from the elders 
but make the best use of what is available and pool its resources for 
common purposes. To move from self-development to the 
development of society, youth can and should, for reasons already 
stated, play a vital role. Young people have to act as agents of 
change. They have often distinguished themselves in the field of 
social services, in ameliorating the conditions of the afflicted and 
handicapped. But it is not enough if they undertake relief or 
remedial programmes. They should understand the dynamics of a 
developing society. Their motivations, approaches, principles, 
methods, areas of operation, and programmes and activities have all 
to be analysed, drawn up, and implemented by themselves. In fact, 
the involvement of youth is a ‘must’ for development, particularly 
in organising people for social action, in increasing food supplies 
through the adoption of the better agricultural methods, in creating 
the consciousness of social welfare, in promoting pressure groups 
to implement legislative measures, in functional literacy, 
community health and rural industries programmes. 


Educated young women have an additional responsibility in 
that they can motivate village women to change their attitudes, for 
making life more meaningful for themselves. 
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Youth must constantly bear in mind the concept of social 
justice so that the existing vested interests are not strengthened. 
They must attempt to bring about a qualitative change in each man 
and a higher form of total happiness. To put it in Gandhian 
terminology: “Antyodaya and Sarvodaya will have to go hand in 
hand.” For this, they must work for structural changes in rural 
communities. They should also campaign for the eradication of 
social evils like the dowry system, the consumption of liquor, 
untouchability, communalism, profiteering, hoarding, and 
corruption. 


They must look out for every opportunity for self-employment 
and for income generating projects in the villages. The educated 
youth, to the extent possible, should conduct new experiments in 
scientific teaching and the teaching of science. 


The strategy should include awakening of the exploited classes 
through personal contacts, publicity, dissemination of information 
— all these directed towards clear thinking, careful planning, and 
purposeful action for development. They should encourage a sense 
of guilt among the contented, exploiting classes. The dynamic 
elements must be identified and potentially new leadership should 
be created. They must set aside the false impression that the villager 
is resisting a change. Having been exploited for centuries and 
systematically denuded of his wealth and health in the name of 
change by the educated urban elite, the villager is rightly suspicious 
of anyone who again tries to sell him the idea of ‘change’. It will 
require patient and persistent efforts on the part of the educated 
youth, working through his own counterpart in the rural areas, to 
clear this suspicion and to gain acceptance in the community. Above 
all, he should not forget that community development should not be 
equated with social work or social service, though it is a process by 
which the community pulls itself up by its bootstraps. ‘Serving 
society’ should yield place to ‘enabling the society to develop 
itself’. In the situation in which it is placed, it is difficult enough for 
the youth of India to develop its own personality. It is an even more 
Herculean task to play a proper role in the drama of national 
development. However, there is no alternative. It is better not to 
waste any more time but initiate action now. 
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22. DYNAMISM IN RURAL DEVELOPMENT?? 


Motivation, management, organisation, constructive work, and 
people’s participation are important aspects of Rural Development. 


Education of the people is a part of Rural Development. 
Towards this, training should be imparted. It should be done in 
public gatherings using simple language and adopting local dialects 
and illustrations through proverbs. Workers should hold individual 
and group discussions. 


It is very important to discuss in depth all current, burning 
problems. In order to become an effective worker capable of 
influencing others with one’s ideas, a worker should develop the 
habit of listening to others’ views patiently. One has to learn from 
people as much about programmes as one is to teach them. It is 
necessary for the worker to climb down from the high pedestal of 
hallowed philosophy, empty slogans and catch-phrases to the level 
of the common man and pay immediate attention to the grave issues 
of food, clothing, housing, education of children, health and 
employment faced by them. 


We should organise small groups of young men and women, 
who have confidence and enthusiasm to cope with difficult 
problems that are likely to arise in future. 


Elders dreamt of political independence and made immense 
sacrifices to realise the dream. Many of them also enjoyed the fruits 
of their sacrifices. Now it is the turn of the youth to dream about the 
future of the society, which will be free from want and exploitation, 
in which basic needs of people will be fulfilled and which will 
afford opportunities to everyone to achieve the lofty ideals of life. 


We must remember that our villagers have developed 
resilience over centuries to bear great hardships and yet survive. 
They have brought about a unique harmony of man, animal and 
land. They have sustained a Khadi-like economy for thousands of 
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years through balanced use of cow dung, fuel, fertilisers, and 
animal power. Our Indian civilisation and culture are based on 
peace and harmony, not greed and avarice. 


The key to winning human minds lies in two words - love and 
service. These words will be meaningful to people only when 
converted into constructive work. A worker who provides a bucket 
of water in a drought affected area will become more popular and 
welcome than a political leader who makes election promises to 
provide safe drinking water through Five Year Plans and forgets 
them later. Children of landless labourers are not able to see the face 
of schools, because their physical labour is needed by the 
poverty-stricken families to look after small children, graze cattle, 
and help the parents on the land. If they cannot go to schools, is it 
not possible to take the schools to them? Is it not feasible to give 
them a little literacy and knowledge of numerals? Can we not teach 
them a few stories from Puranas (a group of 18 ancient Hindu epics 
dealing with the creation, the gods, genealogy, etc., in fables, 
legends, and tales)? Or, is it not possible to teach them some trades 
or skills? It should not be forgotten that the way to touch the hearts 
of parents lies in the attention paid to their children and in the 
anxiety shown for their future. 


There are many laws, plans and facilities for the benefit of 
villagers, but they are not aware of them. Even if they have some 
vague idea about these benefits, they do not know how to avail 
themselves of them. How to help them? Is it given to be their lot to 
be in life-long indebtedness to moneylenders who charge 36-48% 
interest, while they are entitled to Bank loans on 4% annual 
interest? Why should not officers at different levels put combined 
pressure to ensure minimum wages to agricultural labourers? Such 
questions should be matters of concern for village workers. 


Foods for Work Programme [FWP], which is now called Rural 
Landless Employment Guarantee Programme [RLEGP], has been 
successful in places where genuine and dedicated workers were 
able to convince and motivate administrative authorities to 
implement them properly. Khadi Gramodyog Commission and 
Handicrafts Board have good programmes to assist rural people. 
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provide employment to them, and improve rural economy. Only 
those who have interest in the economics oriented towards people, 
and not the economics based on money, can understand the 
economics of Khadi. It is always better to engage men and women, 
when they have spare time, in production of useful goods. Village 
industries strengthen the rural foundation of the economy, 
recognise the importance and prestige of artisans, and reverse the 
centuries-old flow of resources from villages to cities. Not much 
capital is needed for activities like making mats, ropes, and caps, 
collection of seeds, rearing of cocoons, making fish nets, pottery, 
etc. A little training is needed. Training of artisans forms part of 
constructive Rural Development work. For this, assistance can be 
obtained from Training of Rural Youth for Self-Employment 
[TRYSEM] and Integrated Rural Development Programme [IRDP]. 
There are many schemes to give loans and subsides to skilled 
artisans for purchasing machinery or cattle. Workers should study 
the scope of such beneficial schemes and create awareness among 
interested people. They should be enabled to derive benefits from 
such schemes. 


Keeping in view the needs for self-reliance and utilisation of 
local resources, the rural people should be given facilities to sell 
their products in nearby markets. It will not be in the interest of the 
simple villagers to go for production on a large scale as it involves 
elaborate marketing arrangements, bookkeeping, and 
transportation. They will be vulnerable to exploitation. They should 
be saved from such contingencies. 


The three evils of untouchability, casteism, and communalism 
have been eroding our national strength for centuries and they are 
still prevalent. Under Gandhiji’s leadership, the concern of patriots 
has been aroused about these evils. The blood of every worker 
should boil on seeing the atrocities on Harijans. Are we ready to 
treat them as our own people and work hard to improve their 
economic conditions? Do we have the courage to eradicate casteism 
from our hearts? What is our capacity to foster goodwill among 
different castes? Do we have the patience to work for communal 
harmony? Can we not go to remote scheduled tribe areas, 
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understand the atrocities and exploitation to which the tribals are 
subjected, and help them a little? 


People do not forget the help given in times of adversity. 
Workers should be always prepared to help people affected by 
natural and man-made disasters and arrange to rescue and provide 
relief to them and rehabilitate them. 


Elections are no doubt important in a democracy. But they 
should not become the only means for political participation in poor 
and developing countries. We have to launch nonviolent struggles 
to achieve social and economic justice. 


According to Gandhiji, the architect of Satyagraha movement, 
nonviolent non-cooperation strengthens constructive efforts and 
acts as acomplete alternative to armed rebellion. 


Training is needed for both armed rebellion and nonviolent 
non-cooperation. Recourse is had to either in response to 
circumstances. Training for armed rebellion is through instruction 
to make weapons culminating in the atom bomb. Training for 
nonviolent non-cooperation is through constructive programmes. 


If these thoughts are inculcated in the minds of learners from 
the beginning, deep interest in constructive work will be aroused. It 
will be not only more attractive, but also more important and useful 
than politics and platform speeches. 


This subtle difference marks the dynamic approach of social 
reforming and alerts constructive workers. 


In order to make an impact on the people, it will be necessary to 
carry out constructive work for development for a few years. To 
become acceptable to the people, the worker has to arouse in them 
the same intense feelings as seen during the time of the freedom 
struggle. In order to establish a society free from want and 
exploitation, the young Rural Development worker should 
reinvigorate the call for struggle, suffering, sacrifice, and service. 
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23. GRASS -ROOT LEVEL LEADERSHIP - THE KEY 
TO RURAL DEVELOPMENT”° 


The struggle of the Indian people for independence had itself a 
constructive basis because it was Nonviolent. Mahatma Gandhi, 
with his broad vision and his unerring instinct to pinpoint a problem 
and to find a practical solution for it, realised that Indian society 
would have to rid itself of its weaknesses and become strong if it 
was to free itself from the yoke of slavery. He laid considerable 
emphasis, therefore, on the Constructive Programme, to implement 
which he organised a large number of field workers and founded 
several institutions. His programme encompassed the entire gamut 
of our socio-economic, educational-cultural, and political 
activities. His thinking was never static. He was a growing 
personality and his programmes too were evolved as a response to 
changing needs and circumstances. 


Even after over three-decades of planned development, the 
nation continues to be plagued with several problems, the 
identification of which is not difficult since they are so glaring. 
Several of these are common to all developing countries. Broadly 
speaking, they are poverty, unemployment, the rapid rise in 
population, illiteracy, ill health, inadequate housing, indebtedness, 
and inflation. Add to these the special problems of women’s 
disabilities, child labour, bonded labour, and the increasing 
disparities between the rich and the poor and the rural and the urban 
population, and the depressing scenario becomes frightening. 


True, we can take justifiable pride in the fact that, starting with 
a deficit at the time of our independence, we have trebled food 
production in the last four decades. Starting again almost from 
scratch, we have established an array of industries which have 
produced impressive quantities of goods and provided remarkable 
services. 


The rural scene 


However, we cannot but feel frustrated by the continued 
impoverishment of our villages or the doubling of our population. 


30 The Indian Worker, Feb. 1987. 
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We are around 700 million today and the projection is that it will 
rise to 1000 million by the end of this century. Our GNP is one of 
the lowest in the world, ranking perhaps as the fifteenth from the 
bottom. Our per capita energy consumption in kilograms of oil 
equivalent is about 187 compared to 5000 in the developed 
countries. 70 per cent of our population depends for its livelihood 
on agriculture, which is a constant gamble with monsoon rains. 


The lowest 20 per cent of the households share just 7 per cent 
of the total income, while the highest 10 percent corner 34 per cent 
of the total income. 


3.5 per cent of the rural households have 31 per cent of the land 
of 10 hectares and more, while 40.5 per cent own less than a hectare 
each. Including the 28 per cent landless labour, in effect 68 per cent 
of the families own only 9 per cent of the land. 


The farming population decreased from 60 per cent to 50 per 
cent between 1951 and 1971. While this would have been 
considered a sign of progress in developed countries, where the 
immigrant rural population would have got absorbed in an 
expanding industrial sector, here it only swells the numbers of 
landless labour, which has increased by 50 per cent. 


The number of working days for agricultural labour came 
down from 183 in 1964 to 175 and has steadily been going down 
since then. 


Out of a labour force of approximately 233 million only 65 per 
cent is fully employed. Nearly fifty million wander for want of any 
guaranteed employment. The total membership of all the trade 
unions in the country, which operate mostly in the urban areas, is 
less than six million. 


45 per cent and more of our population are living below the 
poverty line. Such poor people earned less than eight dollars a 
month in 1983-84. They have to live on less than 2,400 calories of 
daily intake, insufficient clothing, and inadequate housing. Nothing 
can highlight the systematic impoverishment of the rural population 
more than the fact that while the income ratio between the rural and 
urban population was 1:2 in 1947, it has deteriorated to 1:4 in 1985. 
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While the national percentage of literacy is around 36 per cent, 
it is only 27 for women. There are thousands of villages where it is 
negligible. 


On health, only three rupees per head is spent in the primary 
health centres in rural areas, while the figure is Rs. 272 per head in 
the hospitals in cities. 


25 per cent of our villages have no drinking water supply, 
while 75 per cent have no all-weather roads. 


Given these conditions, the question facing us is not so much 
one of development as of halting further impoverishment of the 
5,76,000 villages where 75 per cent of our population lives. 
Mahatma Gandhi strove all his life to reverse this process through 
his programme of devolution of political power and decentralisa- 
tion of economic activity. After having been the Prime Minister of 
the country for sixteen years and after having seen the result of two 
five-year plans, Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru confessed in Lok Sabha 
on December 11,1963, that “We have not solved the problem of 
unemployment through big industry and perhaps it would have been 
better had we followed Mahatma Gandhi.” 


The Spot light 


There is a sizeable number of people in the country who have 
been directly or indirectly influenced by the life, work, and 
programmes of Gandhiji. There are hundreds of constructive 
workers who have grown grey in the service of the rural poor. They 
have carried on activities in the fields of Khadi and Village 
Industries, irrigation and agriculture, drinking water supply, land 
reforms, basic education, vocational training, community health, 
cooperatives, child care, Harijan upliftment, women’s welfare, 
animal husbandry, pisciculture, poultry, prohibition, ecology and 
environment, rural technology, small savings, social forestry, 
wasteland development, rehabilitation of the handicapped, and 
tribal development, and have waged struggles for civil liberties, 
human rights and social justice. 


They have experimented with different models, all the while 
anxious to involve the poor in the process of planning and 
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implementing programmes. Most of them belong to voluntary 
non-governmental organisations functioning democratically, often 
on public donations and contributions only. Their knowledge and 
experience, dedication and perseverance, and their capacity for 
organisation and implementation of a variety of programmes and 
activities are unparalleled. Their watchwords have been struggle, 
sacrifice, suffering, and service. 


There are seasoned trade union leaders who have been striving 
hard to improve the living and working conditions of urban labour. 


From the employer’s side, some eminent personalities have 
constantly been stressing. the need for business and industry to 
recognise their social responsibility and discharge it properly. 


Though slow to see the point, the politicians, and bureaucrats 
too, have, in recent years, realised the imperative need to extricate 
the rural population from the shackles of poverty and unemploy- 
ment and have been formulating a number of plans, projects, and 
schemes towards this end. 


The spotlight naturally is on the weakest sections, especially in 
the rural areas. They know not the meaning of words like automa- 
tion or high technology, computers or robots. All they want are the 
basic necessities of life, which will just enable them to rise above 
the poverty line and lead a life of decency and dignity. In the 
absence of even the minimum, alas, several millions have already 
been reduced to the level of subhuman beings 


To the rural workers, phrases like hours of work, minimum 
wages, leisure-time activities, health insurance, and social security 
make no sense. They are an unorganised lot, harassed, oppressed 
and unprotected. The Government has fixed minimum wages in 
certain cases, but it simply does not have the machinery to 
implement the legislation. For self-employment, the opportunities 
are extremely limited. The rural poor have little knowledge of the 
complicated methods of modern-day production, marketing and 
management, and get cheated by the under-pricing of their produce, 
which is later sold by the middlemen at enormous profits in the 
towns and cities. These are the people who are in dire need of the 
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‘extension of social security measures to provide a basic income to 
all in need of such protection and comprehensive medical care’, as 
envisaged in the Philadelphia Declaration. 


In his report to the last ILO conference, the Director General, 
Mr Francis Blanchard, rightly stressed the necessity for rural 
development to be given top priority in the developing countries. In 
defining the scope of such development, he emphasised the 
importance of rural industries: “the access of the poor to productive 
assets and to strengthen the production base in the rural sector.” He 
also highlighted the kind of local-level development strategies for 
the implementation of which ‘peasants’ associations, rural workers’ 
unions and mutual aid or self-help societies would be required. He 
drew the attention to the need for the removal of obstacles to 
popular participation at the local level through the support and 
assistance of outside agents. Mr Blanchard was not unaware of the 
magnitude of the task involved when he said, “the unorganised are 
naturally among the poorest and most deprived sections of the 
population. They suffer from many handicaps including limited 
resources, under employment, low productivity, low incomes, and 
lack of legislative protection. Isolated as individuals, they are 
vulnerable to various political, economic, and social pressures, 
which are not necessarily sympathetic to their interest and may even 
be hostile. Women workers, who figure significantly among 
unprotected workers also, had to face the additional problems 
associated with discrimination and exploitation on the ground of 
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Sex. 


The start of the dialogue 


However, “Practical considerations had in the past restrained 
estaclished trade unions from organising unprotected workers, 
particularly the self-employed. The trade unions are accustomed to 
operate in urban or industrial environments where large numbers of 
workers hold similar jobs and shared interests that favour collective 
action. In contrast, socially unprotected workers, many of whom are 
in rural areas, are in a wide range of work situations, so that their 
interests have to be defended, according to categories involved, not 
only and not primarily against employers, but also against public 
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authorities, wholesalers, various kinds of intermediaries (e.g., 
sub-contractors or labour-only sub-contractors) or other economic 
groups (e.g., land owners, money lenders, private traders) having an 
important market influence. Trade unions operating in highly 
industrialised urban settings usually have little or no experience in 
dealing with these interest groups. 


It was precisely because of a realisation of such limitations on 
the part of trade unions that the INTUC general secretary, Shri 
Kanthi Metha, ever since the adoption of Convention No.141 and 
Supplementary Recommendation No.149 by the ILO, concerning “ 
Organisations of Rural workers and their Role in Economic and 
Social Development”, took up contacts with some constructive 
workers to set in motion the process of organising the rural poor. 
The ILO backed his efforts. 


Therefore, a dialogue ensued between a select group of trade 
unionists and constructive workers in the ILO office in Delhi in 
1982. That led to a series of regional consultations culminating in 
the National Meeting in Sevagram a year later. The TCDC 
programme organiscd at the end of that year, in cooperation with 
trade unions and NGOs, proved to be an eye-opener regarding the 
potential for joint endeavours. A few of the typical experiments in 
rural development and for the organisation of the rural poor were 
then compiled and presented at the Ahmedabad conference in 1984, 
from which some concrete suggestions emerged. Four training 
programmes for rural development workers organised in different 
parts of the country indicated one of the directions in which we 
could proceed. 


The meeting of the select group, held at Narendapur in 1985, 
felt that success of future programmes would depend upon the link- 
ages that would be established at different levels among the trade 
unions, NGOs, employers and government agencies. 


Since then the seminars in regional languages in Pune, 
Ahmedabad, and Bangalore have helped to bring together at the 
state-level a number of trade unions and the NGOs functioning in 
the towns and villages. The rural technology training camp 
conducted in Wardha enabled the field workers to exchange ideas 
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and experiences on important aspects of rural development. For 
instance, they came to know that the rural poor are so poor that they 
are interested not in low-cost but in no-cost technology like 
cow-dung and faggots for fuel. At other levels too, informal 
contacts and consultations have been going on continuously. 


As a result of all these, a ‘Rural Workers Trust’ has recently 
been registered in Ahmedabad. The Trust is expected to play a 
pivotal role in promoting and assisting rural development activities 
and the organisation of the rural poor. A modest beginning has been 
made with the publication of a “Directory of Voluntary Agencies 
and Trade Unions Engaged in Rural Development” with support 
from ILO. The Directory itself was released by Shri Naval Tata on 
January 10, at the concluding of the Fourth All India Consultations 
for Rural Development at Gandhigram in Tami] Nadu. 


A point to be stressed ts that all talk of organising the rural poor 
will become meaningless unless an element of economic activity is 
introduced which will enable them to exist before they learn to live 
well. Gandhiyi said of the poor whom he once described as ‘the 
lowliest and the last’: “To them God can only appear as bread and 
butter.” But organising such economic endeavours is no easy task. 
Limited capital, marginal skills, and uncertain markets are the 
inhibiting factors. But Gandhian constructive workers have had 
considerable experience in organising just those kinds of 
programmes. A couple of months of training in mat weaving can 
equip a village woman to weave beautiful mats or fabricate fine 
baskets out of locally available grass or bamboo and market the 
products locally. Hand spinning and weaving, coir-rope making, 
weaving thatch out of coconut or Palmyra leaves, sewing and 
embroidery, stitching and binding of notebooks, etc., are some of 
the other activities through which the rural poor can benefit. The 
investments for these activities range hardly between Rs.500/- to 
Rs.2000/-. It is only when they are engaged in some such 
occupations that the poor are also able to think of bettering their lot. 
The process of awareness building begins then. Later, their 
organisations can get started. Once that takes place, the 
groundswell of public opinion from below will compel the 
authorities to take notice of their condition and comply with their 
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demands for development assistance. In the absence of any such 
groundwork, all talk of organising the rural poor will be meaning- 
less. The need for the development of human resources cannot be 
over emphasised. 


The key to rural development, therefore, hinges on the 
emergence of a leadership at the grass-root level, conscious, 
dedicated, and purposeful. Without such a leadership, even the 
existing schemes of the government for rural development will get 
caught in the web of bureaucratic procedures and, instead of 
benefiting the poor, will serve to enrich the vested interests. 


The three-day consultations at Gandhigram naturally centred 
round the development of such grassroots-level leadership. While 
the constructive workers will continue to strive for it, as they have 
been doing all these years, they will be supported and strengthened 
by the urban trade unions, increasingly aware of the need to bring 
the vast, silent majority of the rural work force into the mainstream 
of the national working class movement. The urban employers, 
conscious of their social responsibility, also have a significant role 
to play in encouraging the emergence and growth of a healthy, 
dynamic leadership at the grassroots-level. The conclusions of 
these consultations will, it is hoped, prove highly useful for that 
purpose. 


24. ORGANISATION OF THE RURAL POOR?! 


Over seventy-five percent of India’s population lives in about 
550,000 villages. Out of an estimated work force of 250 million, 
200 million consists of landless labourers, sharecroppers and 
artisans in the rural areas. Yet the paradox remains that rural labour 
is by and large unorganised. The forty thousand and odd trade- 
unions, which together claim to represent Indian labour, have but a 
total membership of around six million, most of it in the urban 
areas, and that, too, mainly concentrated in the organised sector. 


31 Mine and Metal Workers : May Day Issue, 1989. 
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Followed more in breach 


The condition of rural workers today can only be compared to 
that of the urban workers eighty years ago. They have no fixed 
hours of work; they have often to labour hard from sunrise to 
sundown. Most of them have no permanent employment. The 
landless labourers who comprise the majority in the villages can 
hardly hope to get employment at five to ten rupees per day for 
about 150 days ina year, while even the rag pickers in the cities can 
work around the year, earning ten to fifteen rupees per day. The 
orders of the Government fixing minimum wages for the different 
sectors of rural labour are followed more in breach than in 
observance. There is no enforcement machinery worth mentioning. 
The worker in the beedi industry in a city like Calcutta may get over 
twenty rupees a day while his counterpart cannot make more than 
Six rupees in a small town in Orissa. The rapidly falling value of the 
rupee makes a mockery of the so-called increased wages paid to the 
rural poor. 


Unemployment and underemployment are so widespread that 
the word ‘holiday’ means starvation to the rural workers. Terms like 
Dearness Allowance, special pay, bonus, etc., sound strange to his 
ears. Leisure-time activities are a luxury, which he cannot even 
dream of. 


Illiteracy, ignorance, ill health and the grinding poverty 
resulting from decades of exploitation and penury compel millions 
of rural workers to subsist in sub-human conditions. 


In this context, it is not difficult to understand why the rural 
poor remain unorganised. Even in urban areas, seasonal labour, 
which can be hired and fired at will, cannot get easily organised. 
The condition of rural labour can, therefore, be well imagined. 


A major problem in the rural areas 1s the absence of any clearly 
noticeable distinction between ‘employer’ and ‘employee’. A 
person possessing an acre or two of land may ‘employ’ a few 
persons for a few days to help him during transplantation or 
harvesting. For the rest of the time, he himself will have to work as a 
daily wage earner on odd jobs to make ends meet. 
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The caste hierarchy, too, has perpetuated the perennial 
inhuman exploitation of the rural poor by a combination of different 
types of vested interests, both rural and urban. In the absence of any 
clearly defined industrial policy of the Government, several village, 
and cottage industries, which supported millions of self-employed 
rural artisans, have already disappeared or are on their way out. The 
few that exist have to face a stiff and unequal competition from 
large and medium-scale urban or semi-urban industries. 


The emphasis, therefore, can no more be on “raising the people 
above the poverty line” but on “how to halt further impoverish- 
ment”, especially in the rural areas. No amount of statistical 
jugglery of “the population below the poverty line” as being 30 
percent today compared to 40 percent some years ago, can hide the 
fact of the stark and naked poverty prevailing in the villages, where 
parents are even obliged to sell their children, and men their wives, 
daughters and sisters to get temporary relief from the pangs of 
hunger. 


The situation of the rural poor is such that it is a Herculean task 
to organise it for effective action to pull itself out of the quagmire 
and march towards development and self-reliance. Caught as they 
are in the vicious cycle of extreme poverty and ignorance, which 
prevents their organising themselves, and which situation cannot be 
improved unless they are better organised and become a strong and 
articulate pressure group, the rural poor continue to remain where 
they have been, in spite of all the well-meaning and widely 
publicised schemes of the union and state governments. 


It is an accepted fact that some well-meaning members of the 
educated middle class initiated the trade union movement in the 
urban areas. Even today, about eighty years after the first stirrings 
of life among the workers in cities and towns were noticed, the 
leadership of the trade union movement is mostly in the hands of 
those who have rarely soiled their hands through physical labour. 
Though it is true that the pioneers had to suffer humiliation, 
privation and even physical assaults, today the protection from the 
press, the pulpit, parliamentary institutions and public opinion in 
India and abroad enables the urban trade union leaders to function 
freely with a considerable amount of security. They lead a life of 
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moderate comfort, and are able to fight openly for the just and 
reasonable right of their constituents in an atmosphere compara- 
tively free from personal anxieties and worries. 


The constraints 


On the other hand, he will be a bold man who even today will 
venture into the villages to organise the rural poor. He has to go 
fully prepared to lead a life of poverty and ill health. His very 
presence in the village rouses the ire of the vested interests, who are 
out to hound him out at the first available opportunity. For them, 
any stick is good enough to beat him. They use every trick to trap 
and confine him to an inextricable situation. The unholy nexus that 
exists between the corrupt official, dishonest trader or moneylender 
and the feudal landlord mounts a concerted attack of vilification of 
the rural activist. It heaps calumny on him in myriad ways to 
undermine his personality and character and lower him in public 
estimation. It makes his day-to-day life miserable and desperate. It 
ruins his self-confidence and saps his energy. In the event, very few 
of the well meaning and educated persons who venture into the 
villages, even to ameliorate the condition of the poor—let alone 
organise them—are not able to stand the well-orchestrated and 
sinister hate campaign launched against them, and they tend to beat 
a hasty retreat to the comparative safety and anonymity of the 
metropolis. Those who are bold and courageous enough to continue 
the struggle with dedication for what they believe to be a just cause 
risk their life and limb and face the prospect of liquidation by being 
dubbed as ‘Naxalite Extremists or Terrorists’. Is there any wonder 
then that even the stalwarts of the trade union movement have 
chosen to keep themselves at a respectable distance from the 
villages? 


The course followed by the rural activists, therefore, signifi- 
cantly differs from the model evolved by the urban trade unionists. 
The former have to contend with the fact that they have first to get 
the rural workers ‘employed’ before they are organised, while the 
latter have only to organise the ‘already employed’ workers. 
Further, the indebtedness among rural workers, especially among 
the landless labour, which is subject to frequent natural and climatic 
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disasters like drought and flood, is so great that the activist has to 
start not from zero but from minus, when planning any income- 
generating programmes for them. 


A different approach 


To win the confidence of the rural poor without inviting the 
hostility of the local vested interests right at the initial stage, the 
activist begins with seemingly innocuous programmes like créches 
(anganwadis), nursery schools (balwadis) and elementary schools 
for children, informal education activities for the young adults and 
women, and some welfare programmes in the field of health and 
medicine. These help to rouse the awareness of the rural poor. The 
conscientisation process then begins to operate. The desire to 
improve their condition takes shape in their minds. The possibility 
for it spurs them to demand from the activist facilities and 
resources. He then points out to them the need for some kind of an 
infrastructure. In such a situation emerges a registered society, a 
cooperative, or a public charitable trust, since these do not invite 
the wrath of the vested interests, as does a ‘trade union’. At this 
stage, the activist sets the course of the poor towards ‘develop- 
ment’. He enables them to secure financial and other assistance 
from governmental and non-governmental agencies, banks and 
other financial institutions, to supplement the meagre local 
collections through voluntary contributions and donations. 


It is only when the rural poor have at least half their bellies full 
that they will listen to his discourse on the need for their own 
organisation. Some local youth, perhaps educated up to the primary 
or middle level, motivated by public service and attracted by the 
image of the selfless and devoted activist will then risk dangers and 
begin to organise the rural poor. If any easily identifiable issue is 
immediately available to them, they are able to build up a ground 
swell of public opinion in favour of specific demands. Then arises.a 
conflict situation, which sometimes is resolved through negotiation 
or, more often, through a bitter and a long-drawn struggle. The 
sensible activist shuns any kind of violence. But the oppressors and 
exploiters are ever eager to provoke violence so that they can get the 
police on their side to suppress the movement of the poor. With 
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scant resources and almost no support from organised urban trade 
unions, the struggle of the poor often ends in defeat. It takes a long 
time then to help them overcome their feelings of frustration and to 
rebuild their morale so that they are ready for the next non-violent 
battle. The steep and perilous path of suffering, sacrifice, struggle 
and service is indeed difficult to tread, as much for the activist as for 
the rural poor. The pitfalls are many, and only the few who risked 
their all and have survived the several trials and tribulations are 
today with us as beacon-lights amidst the encircling gloom. 


The strategy 


It should be clear by now that the strategy to be developed for 
organising the rural poor has to be radically different from that 
evolved for the urban employees and workers. A straightforward 
trade union approach is doomed to failure. Agitations, demonstra- 
tions, dharnas, hartals and strikes have almost to be ruled out. Even 
as weapons of last resort, they have inherent limitations in the rural 
areas. 


The demagogic technique to rouse the workers, which is often 
effective in the towns and cities, has to yield place to methods more 
in consonance with the rural traditions. The very terminology used 
by the rural activist has to be distinctly different. The phrases and 
idioms he employs have to find an echo in the mind and heart of the 
rural poor. 


The indigenous methods of healthy gossip, Katha and Kirtan, 
Bhajan and Biradari, Kala-Pathak and Padayatra, Hat (weekly 
market) and Mela (village fair) have to be resorted to for 
meaningful communication to mobilise the rural poor for effective 
organisation and purposeful action. 


The time-tested methods of membership campaigns of trade 
unions have to be ignored while evaluating the progress of the 
organisations of the rural poor. The trade unions begin with 
organising the urban workers into unions and then think of some 
welfare programmes for their members. The reverse has to be the 
process in the rural areas. Relief, welfare, and rehabilitation 
measures — nay, even charitable activities — for the rural poor have 
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to take precedence over unionisation or any other type of organisa- 
tion by them. The vicious cycle mentioned earlier has to be broken 
by utilising the instrument of development, however blunt it may 
be, before the rural poor feel enthused or encouraged to form 
organisations of their own. However, let there be no mistake: once 
the rural poor are roused, they form such strong and well-nigh but 
informal organisations, utilising their age-old wisdom and 
communication techniques, that the powerful forces opposed to 
them feel over-awed and helpless. It is towards the building up of 
such healthy organisations of the rural poor that the intelligent 
urban trade unionists too can make a useful contribution. 


25. FROM VOLLEY BALL TO RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT? 


An important factor that makes for the success of a rural 
development programme, especially at the macro—level, is popular 
participation. Conversely, public apathy or hostility has wrecked 
many a well—conceived project. Over a period of years, several 
governmental plans, which have been drawn up at the headquarters 
and sought to be implemented through the bureaucratic set—up 
alone, have failed to make any headway. Voluntary agencies have 
generally been more careful in mobilising public opinion in favour 
of their projects. Hence, they have been able to show better results, 
though they have but limited resources and personnel at their 
disposal. The latest example of such a successful experiment is the 
Meitei people’s development project in Manipur. 


Andro is a village not far from Imphal. But it seems to be some- 
what cut off from the mainstream of Manipuri life because it is 
situated in a valley surrounded by several hillocks. The village has a 
population of about 5,000, all of them worshippers of the fire god. 
They are a proud people who have known the art of weaving long 
before others in the area got acquainted with the handloom. The 
village is famous for the fine Tussar silk, which it produces mainly 
for local use and a bit for sales outside. Like millions of other 
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villagers in our country, the people of Andro have jealously guarded 
their ancient customs and traditions and have been prone to look 
upon the outsiders, especially the governmental agencies, with 
suspicion and distrust. 


A chronic problem of the village has been the scarcity of water, 
especially for drinking and cooking. Some years ago, the govern- 
ment tried to draw up a project for excavating a tank and providing 
pipelines to take the water to the village. The local people were not 
taken into confidence by the government with the result that public 
resistance to the silting of the tank became noticeable. Unfortu- 
nately, there were technical flaws, too, in the government’s plan and 
it was given up. 


Meanwhile, the Citizen Volunteers’ Training Centre, Manipur, 
came to know of the villagers’ plight and decided to help them. Its 
able and experienced Secretary, Shri Surendra Kumar Singh, a 
trained social worker who has built up an excellent organisation 
against heavy odds through his dedication and determination, first 
surveyed the area and tried to understand and appreciate local 
beliefs and customs. The technical experts provided by AVARD told 
him that the tank could only be constructed at a particular place if 
the existing stream of water had to be accumulated for use all the 
year round. But the popular belief was that, if that site was 
disturbed, the gods would be angry and their wrath would be visited 
on the entire village. Surendra Kumar did not argue with the 
villagers on this point, but he knew that such strongly held notions 
could not be dispelled by mere arguments. The way to their head, he 
realised, lay through their heart. And he set out in right earnest to 
conquer their heart. 


He got some young volunteers to go to the village and start a 
volleyball club for the local youth. The response from the village 
lads was heartening. Slowly, they were encouraged to do some loud 
thinking on local problems. Eventually, they were persuaded about 
the need for locating the water tank in the place selected by the 
CVTC engineers. It was not long before they themselves prevailed 
upon the elders to let the experiment go through. The initial 
scepticism gave place to positive enthusiasm when the work really 
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got going. The number of volunteers willing to offer Shramdan 
(Labour as a gift) for digging and filling increased daily. And today, 
a year after the first sod of earth was turned, a huge tank measuring 
100 meters long 80 meters wide and 2.55 meters deep has been 
completed. 


Even when the work was going on, the engineers discovered 
another stream with considerable potential and drew up plans for a 
storage tank 50m x 30m x 3.55m. This time, the local people needed 
no prodding or persuasion but readily welcomed it. This task, too, 
has been completed. Together, they will meet the need for water for 
irrigation and drinking purposes of the entire village. 


Encouraged by the positive cooperation, the CVTC has set up a 
small agricultural demonstration farm to enable the villagers to 
learn more about better seeds and implements, improved 
agricultural practices, plant protection, and storage and marketing 
of their produce. A fisheries project has begun. A biogas plant has 
been set up with the assistance of the Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission. Plans for a piggery and poultry have been finalised. 


News about the progress of the Andro project has spread like 
wildfire and a number of people from the surrounding villages are 
coming to the CVTC with requests for guidance and assistance. 
Meanwhile, the Government of Manipur has offered to take over 
the maintenance of the water tanks and lay the pipelines for 
providing protected drinking water supply to the village. It is also 
willing to assume the responsibility for constructing the irrigation 
channels. This is indeed a telling tribute to the dedicated work of 
the CVTC backed by AVARD. No programme on a mass scale can 
be taken up by any voluntary organisation. But it can pioneer, 
innovate and experiment and make a success of pilot projects 
because it has the necessary resilience and can adopt a human 
approach to reach the hearts of the people. A sensible government 
can do no better than use every good agency to break new ground, 
particularly in the field of rural development. 
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26. PEACE BUILDER J.P.** 


In “Building the bulwarks of peace in the minds of men,” JP 
played a significant role. Reduction of tensions in small communi- 
ties and the promotion of peaceful relations among their members 
interse, and with other communities in a country or with nations 
abroad are essential steps for bringing about world peace and 
understanding. 


Nagaland Peace Mission 


When, after independence, a conflict arose in the northeast 
between some of the Nagas and the Government of India, arms were 
freely used on either side. The hostilities went on for over a decade. 
Except for aggravating human misery and suffering, the violent 
approach on either side yielded no fruitful results. JP stepped into 
the picture then. The Nagaland Peace Council was formed, 
consisting of the late Shri Bimal Prasad Chaliha, the then Chief 
Minister of Assam, Rev. Michael Scott, and JP himself. Thanks to 
the persistent efforts of this Council, a cease-fire was ordered by 
both sides and, after years of patient negotiations, a peaceful 
solution to the problem was evolved and put into operation. 
Nagaland has taken its rightful place as a State in the Indian Union 
and is well set on the road to progress. 


Dacoits Surrender 


The ravines of the Chambal valley in Western India have been 
the traditional home of hundreds of dacoits for centuries. They 
roamed the area freely committing armed robberies and indulging 
in loot and murder. The Thugs and Pindaris may have been 
liquidated, but several other gangs made their appearance, 
presenting a formidable problem to the former States of Madhya 
Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, and Rajasthan. The combined efforts of 
these State governments to get rid of the dacoits by using the police 
and even the army proved futile. Realising that the problem really 
needed a solution on the human, social, and economic plane, JP 
established direct contacts with some of the dacoit leaders and 
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persuaded them to surrender voluntarily to the police and face a fair 
trial, for which he pleaded with the authorities. The result was 
startling and four hundred dacoits laid their arms and ammunition at 
his feet and expressed their willingness to accept the punishment 
for their misdeeds. Meanwhile, JP succeeded in convincing the 
authorities of the need to adopt a humane approach to the dacoits. 
The result was fair trials, open jails for the offenders and generous 
rehabilitation facilities to their families. Thus, by his gentle 
presence and his healing touch, JP successfully solved by 
nonviolent means a colossal problem of fear, insecurity and 
violence in a vast area. 


Kashmir 


The conflict over Kashmir is almost as old as the Independence 
of the sub-continent. Passions on either side.of the border have run 
high and prevented a peaceful solution of the problem. Yet, none 
tried harder for an amiable and reasonable solution than JP, who 
was the first to form the Indo-Pak Conciliation Council, even at the 
risk of incurring the wrath of his own people. He never felt 
disheartened by failures and remained until his death a champion of 
Indo-Pak understanding, with a solution for their problems to be 
sought not merely by the two governments, but at the level of the 
peoples’ understanding. 


The situation within Kashmir itself remained insecure and 
precarious for several years following the arrest and indefinite 
detention of the popular leader, Sheikh Mohammed Abdullah. JP 
realised that the anger and mistrust of the Government of India 
arising from the sayings and doings of Abdullah were 
misconceived, dreary, and dangerous. Again and again, he 
intervened in the matter with the authorities and appealed to them to 
abandon police methods and negotiate a peaceful solution. During 
the fifties, JP was even stoned at public meetings for being 
‘unpatriotic’ in ‘placating’ Abdullah. However, he ultimately made 
the people and the Government of India see reason. The result was 
the release of Abdullah and the conduct of negotiations spread over 
many years. In the end, Abdullah once again assumed the reins of 
office in Kashmir and began to play his role as a popular leader, 
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with the cooperation of the same authorities in Delhi who had 
previously imprisoned him. 


Gujarat Agitation 


The students’ agitation in Gujarat in the early months of 1974 
attracted worldwide attention. What had begun as a simple demand 
for the concessional supply of food to students soon assumed the 
proportions of a people’s struggle against the existing state 
government and even erupted into violence in some places. JP 
rushed to the area, appealed to the misguided elements among the 
people to give up the path of violence and asked the Congress 
government to quit gracefully so that fresh elections could be held 
to usher in a new government with a genuinely popular backing. 
The response of the people was almost instant, though the 
government dragged its feet for quite sometime before it also 
decided to accept his advice. Defused, the situation enabled the 
holding of elections in a peaceful atmosphere leading to the 
emergence of anew and popular government. 


Bihar Movement 


Almost following in the footsteps of the Gujarat agitation came 
the Bihar movement, again sparked off by some simple demands of 
the students, which were peremptorily brushed aside by the 
authorities. When the situation suddenly assumed alarming 
proportions and it seemed as though the streets of Patna would 
witness violence and bloodshed, the students and local leaders 
appealed to JP to guide them along the right path. Sensing the 
defiant mood of large masses of people and their desire to get rid of 
the corrupt and inefficient Congress government in their state, JP 
agreed to lead them on condition that they would adopt peaceful 
methods of agitation. They agreed and honoured their pledged 
word, despite the gravest provocation from the authorities. Though 
the movement encompassed the entire state and had its 
ramifications in other parts of the country too, it never became 
violent. Waves of men and women, young and old, voluntarily 
courted arrest and suffered baton blows, police firing and imprison- 
ment, but none lifted his hand against the limb of law. 
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However, instead of using his good offices to find a peaceful 
solution to the problem, the state government, egged on by the 
Centre, took recourse to a series of repressive measures to suppress 
the people’s movement. In the event, the movement began to spread 
to other parts of the country. The Government of Mrs Gandhi lost its 
nerve and imposed the Emergency, arresting and imprisoning even 
JP, the one man who could have helped the Government to forge an 
honourable settlement. Ultimately, The Government had no 
alternative but to release him and the other opposition leaders and 
face an election. Despite his poor health, JP then campaigned 
actively for the United Opposition, which had emerged as the Janata 
Party, and he had the satisfaction of seeing the forces of dictatorship 
routed at the polls, which went off peacefully. 


27. BRINGING PEACE TO PANOOR IN KERALA** 


Twelve miles from Tellicherry is the little town of Panoor. 
Farming and agriculture are the main occupations of its population. 
Smiling paddy fields are interspersed with gardens of coconut and 
areca nut trees, banana and tapioca plantations. Panoor is typically 
a tiny, peaceful part of the beautiful landscape of Kerala. But, for 
years, a climate of hatred and violence has prevailed here. 


Party politics has polluted the atmosphere of Panoor and the 
surrounding villages for nearly a decade. Had the parties followed 
normal democratic practices, nothing untoward might have 
happened. However, the local leaders have not confined themselves 
to platform speeches, private canvassing, and constructive work. 
Some of them have been wielding the big stick in their anxiety to 
silence their opponents or to terrorise the public into submitting to 
their will. 


Assaults of political workers of one party by the adherents of 
others have been a common occurrence for many years. Some of 
these have proved fatal. Ransacking the houses of political 
opponents, destruction of plants and fruit in their gardens, 
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molestation of women, beating up of children, attacks on vehicles, 
waylaying and highway robbery of rice and grocery articles, 
forcible prevention of landless labourers from cultivating lands 
belonging to particular families - these and similar acts of 
lawlessness have plagued the countryside. The presence of the 
Malabar special police made no significant change to the situation. 
The common man has been living in the shadow of fear and 
insecurity. 


Following the panchayat elections in April 1963, the local 
situation began to deteriorate pretty fast. The Kerala Sarvodaya 
Mandal then decided to organise a Shanthi Sena camp in Panoor, 
with a view to creat a peaceful atmosphere. Two veteran leaders of . 
the freedom struggle and of the Sarvodaya Movement, Shri. 
Kelappan and Shri. Ikkanda Warrier, were entrusted with this task. 


The Shanthi Sena camp was formally inaugurated at Panoor on 
the 16" May. Twenty volunteers had arrived from different parts of 
Kerala to participate in the camp. They visited the neighbouring 
villages, carrying the message of love and peace to the people. Even 
in the initial stages, public enthusiasm for their work became 
evident. The local leaders of the different political parties offered 
them their support. Their followers welcomed the volunteers 
wherever they went. 


From 30" May started the Pada Yatra (Foot march) to the 
neighbouring villages. Daily they moved from one village to 
another. In a month, they covered an area of over sixty square miles. 
The group consisted of between eight to fifteen volunteers. 
Wherever the Sainiks went, they attracted considerable attention. In 
their saffron cross-belts, they were easily distinguishable. By their 
conduct and behaviour, they won the hearts of the people. Their 
boarding and lodging were fully and freely arranged by the villagers 
themselves. 


During daytime, the volunteers visited the houses, and met the 
people in small family and group meetings, and held discussions 
with them. Often the villagers poured forth their tales of woe and 
suffering and pointed out to them the ransacked houses or the spoilt 
gardens. The Sainiks impressed on them the necessity to eliminate 
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feelings of hatred and conflict from their hearts and not continue to 
harbour thoughts of vengeance or retaliation. They emphasised the 
value of unity and the need for developing mutual feelings of love 
and affection, of friendship and tolerance. They explained the 
conventions and traditions of parliamentary democracy in which 
the people and political parties have to observe a strict code of 
self-restraint. Where petty quarrels had bedevilled local relations, 
the Shanthi Sainiks brought the parties together and induced them 
to settle their differences amicably. 


Side by side with group discussions, the sale of Sarvodaya 
literature went on. Gandhian study circles were formed in some of 
the villages; Ladies Associations (Mahila Mandals) were organised 
by Smt. Kamala Nambisan and some others. In the evenings, prayer 
meetings were held regularly and to these the villagers—men, 
women, and children - came in thousands. They concluded with 
some thoughtful lectures by the Sarvodaya workers. 


When the Sarvodaya leaders felt that the ground had been 
sufficiently prepared, they invited the top leaders of the different 
political parties in the State to meet at Panoor on 26" June. The 
response was quick and encouraging. For the first time in many 
years, the state leaders of the four major political parties in Kerala 
met together to discuss a problem of pressing importance that 
adversely affected them as well as the public. For a whole day, they 
held free and frank discussions in a cordial atmosphere. They 
pledged their support to the measures taken by the Shanti Sena 
group to restore peace in the area and, among other things, 
suggested the opening of a Khadi production centre so that it may 
induce the people to think along peaceful lines. They promised to 
meet again sometime later to review the situation and to take 
whatever further steps may be necessary. This friendly meeting of 
the political leaders created a profound impression on their 
followers as well as the general public. 


The Pada Yatra came to an end on 30" June and most of the 
Sainiks went back to their homes. Some of them had come from 
places as far away as Trivandrum, 300 miles from Panoor. They had 
hurriedly responded to an urgent call for peaceful action. From its 
inception, the camp was meant to be an emergency arrangement 
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only. A skeleton staff, however, stayed behind to keep a close watch 
on the situation and to do whatever follow-up was necessary. 


Braving the incessant rains and the inclement weather, living 
in extremely trying conditions, faced with an almost hopeless 
situation, a valiant band of twenty Shanthi Sainiks, young men and 
women, have courageously upheld the ideals of peace and friend- 
ship and have successfully propagated the need for love and good- 
neighbourliness among people harassed by pretty pinpricks as well 
as premeditated and politically-motivated attacks and assaults. 
With faith in God and with confidence in themselves, they have 
functioned as a closely-knit and well-disciplined group. 


The general atmosphere in Panoor has now become quite 
peaceful, though isolated incidents are still reported. An occasional 
flare-up takes place and it hits the headlines in the press. But the 
Shanthi Sena camp of seven weeks’ duration has definitely made a 
positive and significant contribution towards bringing peace to 
Panoor. To stabilise it and to consolidate it, and to close the 
temporary breaches that may occur meanwhile, long-term planning 
and action is certainly needed. Just now, however, the Shanthi Sena 
camp has laid firm foundations. That is a good enough beginning. 


28. VARIED ROLE OF TRUSTS** 


“Trusts abound” was the caption of a thoughtful article by 
Shri. K.S. Gupta in the May 2000 issue of LKS News. He was wor- 
ried about the proliferation of the Trusts and wondered whether 
they were actually pursuing the laudable aims and objects for which 
they were set up. Shri Gupta has rich experience of nearly half a 
century in social work, mostly through the Lok Kalyan Samiti. 
Consequently, his views and opinions deserve serious 
consideration. 


Well-intentioned men and women in the better-off sections of 
society sometimes look out for opportunities to be of some service 
to their fellow-beings, often the poor and the needy. 


35 1 ok Kalyan Samiti News, January, 2001. 
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Some of them may be mentally and physically well-equipped 
to make a direct personal contribution, and others may be willing to 
assist financially. Many give away small amounts in charity or 
contributions towards a noble cause for which funds are raised from 
time to time, especially during emergencies like natural or man- 
made calamites. A few, however, would like to establish a registered 
society or a Trust to mobilise and channelise funds for a broad 
spectrum of charitable activities. 


Shri Gupta feels that a Trust can best serve the purpose in view 
if it concentrates on a single programme; this may also help to 
project its presence properly. 


Public charitable activities are many and varied. The people 
who form a voluntary organisation may be well-motivated; they 
may be able to render active service through one or more 
programmes. Often they are handicapped for want of sufficient 
funds. Fund-raising, particularly of large funds when needed, is not 
a task which every individual can undertake successfully. A certain 
amount of training can help. If one has to pay careful and constant 
attention to fund-raising along with organising activities, he/she 
may often end up doing justice to neither. The solution sometimes 
tried out is to entrust programme-implementation to an individual 
or group and have another to do the fund-raising. Such people are 
roped in for this purpose as have a natural flair for raising funds. 


Mahatma Gandhi was a great fund-raiser. ] have seen him walk 
- around gatherings, after addressing small or sometimes even large 
ones with a jholi (loose bags) in hand, soliciting even coins for 
‘Harijan Welfare Fund’. He would demand and always get a 
minimum sum of five rupees in the good old days, when a rupee was 
worth a rupee and not five paise, for giving an autograph. His own 
colleagues often used to refer to him as the ‘Great Bania’. “I am a 
shameless beggar,” he himself used to say. 


Gandhiji was an original thinker. If he ‘experimented with 
truth’ and led the good fight for freedom, he also launched many a 
successful experiment for our national reconstruction. When he was 
satisfied with the result of any of them, he immediately looked out 
for competent persons, who could help him in giving a practical 
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shape to it, on a wider scale. He established an organisation for each 
activity and, to pursue it well, mobilised considerable support in 
cash and kind. Thus the Charkha Sangh, Gramodyog Sangh, Harijan 
Sewak Sangh, Go Seva Sangh, etc., came into being and flourished 
during his days. They also provided the sinews of strength to the 
freedom movement under his unique leadership. 


Not everyone can be a multi-faceted personality like Gandhiji. 
Hence Voluntary Organisations (the word NGO, Non- 
Governmental Organisation, commonly in use these days is a purely 
negative appellation) often separate the fund-raising and activity 
functions. | believe the YMCA was among the earliest to try out this 
approach successfully. 


Quite a few other Voluntary Organisations, however, have to 
depend upon public charitable trusts for support. This is where such 
trusts fulfil a felt want. Some of them do concentrate on directly 
carrying Out or assisting a single activity. However, since the 
demands of public welfare often overlap one another, and the 
voluntary organisations cannot resist the pressure from their own 
members and the public to undertake more than one item to meet the 
needs of the pressing community, they have also to rise to the 
occasion. 


The Lok Kalyan Samiti itself can be an excellent case study in 
this regard. It was started in 1952 in response to a demand from the 
poorest sections of the community in the Nabi Karim area of Delhi, 
which was then represented in Parliament by the Late Smt. Sucheta 
Kripalani. Unlike these days, no funds were made available to 
Parliament members then by the Government for developmental 
activities. A generous individual put a small room for consultation 
in a dilapidated house at her disposal. A doctor offered to come for 
an hour, three days a week, and give free medical advice. The local 
chemists and druggists came forward to donate some basic 
medicines. It indeed started well. Soon Doctor Vidya Ratan found 
that he had to come almost daily, not for an hour only but for longer 
periods as well. The constraints of space and time began to operate. 
Then, Shri. K.S. Gupta came and offered his services, and the Lok 
Kalyan Samiti was formed. Along with that late Sh. Raj Narain, 
Gupta was able to expand the range and depth of the Samiti’s 
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activities. How many Voluntary Organisations can have a Kripalani 
or a Sucheta to lend such powerful back-up and financial and 
organisational support? 


The purchase of prime land from the DDA in a central locality 
in Delhi, and the construction of the first block of the building (now 
Sucheta Bhawan) became possible because of a handsome donation 
made by Kripalaniji from the Krishnanand Charitable Trust 
founded by him. Slowly, the Samiti expanded its activities to cover 
not merely a wider medical field but also others such as Children’s 
supplementary education, Child-sponsorship, Day care centre, 
Craft, Tailoring and Typing centre, Toy bank, Vocational Training 
for Youth, Workers’ education, Competitions for cultural activities 
and even animal husbandry and Cattle-feed distribution in 
Chakkarpur and a few villages around Delhi. 


Though nominal contributions came from the patients and 
small donors, in the first forty years the Samiti largely depended 
upon public charitable trusts and foreign donating agencies to 
sustain and expand its activities. 


It was only after experimenting with several programmes that 
the Samiti hit upon eye-care, particularly surgical, for its focused 
attention. Here again, in the initial stages, it had to seek consider- 
able funds from foreign agencies like the Operation Eyesight 
Universal. In fact, the ophthalmic department functions well largely 
because it is berthed in a spacious multi-storey building in the rear 
of the Sucheta Bhawan funded by OEU and the Rotary Club of 
Canada. 


While OEU and the ‘Royal Commonwealth Society for the 
Blind’ assist only eye-care programmes, others like OXFAM, War 
on Want, and, in our country, Tata Charities and Birla Trusts, 
Rotary and the Lions Clubs extend valuable support to various 
voluntary initiatives. Some of the beneficiary organisations may 
even have collapsed if they did not get such support when they were 
struggling to keep themselves afloat. 


Hence, while registering a Trust or a Society, several aims and 
objects are listed, with an omnibus clause as the last item. 
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It was after adequate infrastructural facilities were firmly put 
in place that the Samiti could boldly declare that there was no need 
for it to seek foreign funds any more, and that it would be able to 
mobilise sufficient resources from within the country itself. 


It is comparatively easy to raise funds for a specific activity. 
Even here, some programmes like eye-care, assistance to the 
disabled, leprosy relief, etc., which immediately touch a 
sympathetic chord in the human heart, attract donations and 
contributions easily. 


Equally is it easy to raise funds for institutions like a school, 
dispensary, hospital, orphanage, or a home for Senior Citizens, 
especially in towns and cities. 


Human Resources Development, however, is a different kettle 
of fish. It concerns many areas where the visibility of a programme 
is often hazy and poor, and where the results take a long time to 
become noticeable. Progress of the five-lakh villages and thousands 
of tribal settlements is imperative for the future of our country. 
Even a solitary individual serving the people with sincerity and 
devotion in a remote rural village or in an interior tribal settlement 
can do wonders provided he/she gets adequate financial assistance. 
_ Precisely because of its subliminal nature, such an important 
activity calls for greater attention. Therefore, public charitable 
trusts, which come forward to assist varied programmes, especially 
in the rural areas, have also a vital role to play. 


29. AIDAND INVESTMENT IN DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES** 


Discerning observers, particularly in the developing countries 
are today critical of the role played by the Multinational and 
Transnational companies. They are also disillusioned with the 
prescriptions and conditionalities of the IMF (International 
Monetary Fund) and the World Bank, and the restrictions of the 


36 Written for Janic Organization, Tokyo, June 2002 (Japanese version published - 
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World Trade Organisation (WTO). Globalisation has lost its glitter. 
The disparities between nations and even within some of them are 
widening. Even in the developed countries, governments are 
finding it more and more difficult to cope up with the myriad 
problems thrown up by the bewildering trends in trade and industry. 
The dismal picture of depression is looming large on the horizon. 
The restlessness among the people is evidenced by the spurt in drug 
abuse, violence, and crime, capped by militancy and terrorism. The 
quality of life is deteriorating rapidly. 


The symptoms of the tragic conditions in the world are only too 
clear: collapse of well-known banks and mutual funds; bankruptcy 
of large companies; shut-down of innumerable industrial units; 
laying off of millions of workers; rising rate of unemployment and 
under-employment; scaling down of social security benefits; 
extreme volatility of stock markets; sudden devaluation of several 
currencies; shrinking of the purchasing power leading to stagnation 
and slide-down in trade and commerce, and reimposition of high 
import duties and re-erection of tariff barriers. Add to these the 
consequences of disturbing the ecological balance, the piercing of 
the ozone layer and appalling environmental degradation, and you 
have a scenario which belies the tall claims of the benefits of 
globalisation. 


Many transnational companies which were solely driven by 
speed and greed did not see the writing on the wall, and are 
consequently grinding down to a sudden halt by their ill-conceived 
and short-sighted policies and practices. They did not realise that 
they were killing the goose that was laying the golden eggs. 


If this trend has to be reversed, a bold, non-conformist 
initiative has to be taken by a developed country and its 
transnational corporations. Japan has a rich oriental tradition, 
healthy conventions, a highly developed work culture, a history of 
phenomenal growth since the end of World War II, and the required 
economic and financial strength to undertake this historic task. It 
can be done on the basis of its own valuable experience of emerging 
from a small-scale economy to one of giant proportions in half a 
century. 
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Yet, it is clear that Japan can sustain its economic and 
industrial growth and financial stability only by exporting its 
manufactured goods, from motorcars to mini-toys. If the markets of 
the importing countries themselves shrink, and domestic demand 
too slides down, with the people losing their purchasing power, who 
will buy the Japanese goods? What will then become of the 
prosperous economy of the Land of the Rising Sun? How will its 
people then be able to sustain their present standard of living? 


It is time that Japan thought of using overseas aid and 
investment in an imaginative and unconventional manner to get 
better returns through a policy of enlightened self-interest coupled 
with a heightened consciousness of its social obligations. 


India has a population of a billion with 80% living in 550,000 
villages wherein exists a vast untapped market potential. 
Agriculture, animal husbandry, agro-industries, especially of the 
cottage-village variety, handicrafts and petty trade sustain the rural 
economy. Self-government at the lowest level through elected 
village panchayat (councils) is getting people involved in 
participatory development. Thousands of self-help groups of 
village women, which have sprung up during the past decades, have 
literally wrought a revolution in the thinking and motivation needed 
for a better standard and quality of life. 


Not a scooter or a motorcar but a mere bicycle is itself a status 
symbol in many of the villages. The TV and the refrigerator, the 
washing machine and the vacuum cleaner are still in the realm of 
their dreams, when an ordinary radio is a luxury. 


The approach then of any foreign investor has to be on jacking 
up a local infrastructure through simple technology, which can 
rapidly spread far and wide and give rise to a demand for tools and 
articles which can be either locally manufactured or bought from or 
through the investors. The upward social mobility will then create a 
heightened demand for sophisticated goods, absorbing imports on 
an increasing scale. 


The Japanese will find that the investment demands are low 
compared to the likely returns. At one-thousandth cost of a 
motorcar factory, a thousand small agro-based industries and food- 
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processing units can be established. Hundreds of mini-hydro- 
electric projects can be set up in place of a huge plant for generating 
electricity through the use of imported oil or gas. To operate the TV 
sets and electrical appliances, solar cells can be manufactured in 
thousands, tapping the abundant solar energy. Wind power is 
another non-conventional source of energy. Ideal conditions exist in 
the tropical coastline with seawaters of varying temperatures for 
extensive experiments to evolve the latest technology for producing 
electricity and for desalination of water for drinking purposes, both 
in short supply at present. 


Social forestry, watershed management, improved water 
harvesting, wasteland development, bio-technology, sustainable 
agriculture, support to handicrafts, and up-gradation of rural skills 
to evolve appropriate technology are the areas in which overseas aid 
and investment would be welcome and can play a major role. When 
the rural economy blooms through such efforts, the vast scale of 
operations, the colossal volume of trade and turnover, will yield 
substantial profits and earn considerable goodwill, too, from the 
clients and the customers, the people of India. 


The idea that charity and selective patronage of social welfare 
programmes will earn profits and goodwill has to be abandoned by 
the Japanese consulates and companies in favour of meaningful aid 
and investment in the developing countries. That will make for 
unusual benefits through partnership endeavours between the 
peoples of India and Japan. 


30. CIVILSOCIETY AND PEOPLE’S PARTICIPATION*’ 


The quest for a society based on high ideals, human values, and 
the shared concerns of individuals has been going on for centuries. 


Starting as small groups, people formed informal associations 
based on their direct perceptions. Learning from their experience of 
living and working together, they established conventions and built 
up traditions; they evolved a code of personal and social conduct for 
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the smooth functioning of society. The rights of the individual 
neither got eroded nor extinguished by the demands of the 
collective, but were recognised and cherished. They neither 
welcomed nor tolerated any interference or imposition from 
outside. They were closely-knit communities where almost 
everyone knew the other, and respected the dignity of the human 
personality. Such a civil society had sufficient flexibility and 
resilience to adjust itself to changing conditions and yet survive as a 
cohesive force. 


For the orderly and transparent functioning of society, laws 
were then made and rules framed, and an appropriate institutional 
framework positioned through a process of consultations and 
consensus. Thus did the concept of the “government of the people, 
by the people, for the people” take shape. 


In the beginning, any authority entrusted with the administra- 
tion of the society and the enforcement of the laws exercised but the 
minimum of power needed and given to it. It could not misappropri- 
ate more at will nor become self-perpetuating. It was accountable to 
society and any misdemeanour on its part invited punishment. Thus, 
the Rule of Law gained all-round acceptance. Today, it is 
considered a basic ingredient of a civil society. The moral basis for 
such a society was reinforced by religion and ethical conduct. 


As the communities grew larger, and towns and cities sprang 
up, the relationships between man and man and among communities 
weakened. The Athenian city state idea got blurred when social 
mobility led to anonymity, which disrupted the lines of communica- 
tion and interfered with the free flow of information. This led to the 
snapping of several ties that bound the citizens together. The 
weakening of community life paved the way for the emergence of 
powerful individuals and groups, which disturbed healthy social 
life and made it easy for the exploitation of man-by-man and group- 


by-group. 


Even when princes and potentates, kings, and emperors came 
on the scene, life in the village, the kompong and the bario was not 
affected too greatly. Pastoral society still remained a healthy basic 
unit. Agriculture, animal husbandry, and handicrafts; and the 
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necessity for cooperative endeavours gave it strength of its own and 
enabled it to withstand stress and strain from the top. 


The Industrial Revolution set in motion the process of accumu- 
lation of state power. The heady mix of economic and political 
power in the hands of the state weakened civil society further. The 
nascent democratic structure got debilitated. Marx thought that, if 
the ownership of the means of production passed into the hands of 
the working classes, the wielding of state power by a Proletarian 
Dictatorship would set things right. It soon became evident that he 
had taken into account neither the dangers inherent in the 
centralised and mechanised means of production nor the passion for 
power and pelf of those who controlled its levers. Proletarian 
dictatorship proved to be a mirage and democratic centralism 
disappeared into thin air. Stalin and his ilk were not mere 
aberrations but the inevitable icons of Marxian mysticism. 


At the other extreme, the counter-attack by the capitalists 
culminated in colonialism and imperialism, which soon witnessed 
the rise of Fascism, Nazism and Militarism. 


Conflicts and wars fought in the name of freedom and 
democracy helped only to redraw maps and geographical 
boundaries, but failed to limit the unbridled growth of state power, 
stifling both the citizen and society. Freedom and democracy 
became meaningless phrases for the famished and the hungry, the 
poor and the unemployed, whose numbers were ever increasing. 
The demos were being shown the red card by the referees of the 
democratic game. 


Those who had hailed the growth of democratic institutions 
founded on the basis of adult franchise were in for a rude shock. 
Good governance was being sacrificed at the altar of greed and the 
craze for wealth and power. Bribery, corruption, and nepotism 
reared their ugly heads. Save the formal structures, democratic 
institutions based on a series of checks and balances got 
undermined. The rule of law was subverted when the executive 
tightened its grip over the legislature and sidelined the judiciary. 
Self-serving politicians, dishonest businessmen, shrewd but 
inefficient bureaucrats, the servile elite, the henchmen and bangers- 
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on got their act together to corner state power in various ways. The 
police and paramilitary forces, raised to protect the people and 
safeguard their freedom and security, were becoming instruments of 
state power to thwart the citizens’ aspirations and the articulation of 
their grievances. | 


For sometime the Press, the Fourth Estate, enabled and 
encouraged expressions of public opinion even when they were not 
palatable to the powers-that-be. But it too came under tremendous 
pressure to toe the line of state power. 


The weakening of the democratic structure also led in many 
countries to the rise of military dictatorships, which further 
marginalised civil society and its limited grip on state power. 
Grandiose terms like guided democracy, people’s democracy, basic 
democracy or genuine democracy could not hide the reality that the 
dictator is not accountable to anyone. 


Revolutionary scientific discoveries and technological 
changes in the fields of transport and communication are 
threatening to wipe out state boundaries. Taking advantage of rapid 
air travel and information technology, in the name of globalisation 
multi-nationals and trans-nationals mount a massive attack on civil 
society. Trade and commerce, banking and insurance, and the print 
and electronic media are avenues which are being strangulated 
through international institutions ostensibly established for helping 
the developing countries. They encroach on the sovereignty of state 
power, compelling the governments to fall in line, where they are 
pliable and yield easily, or unseat the unwilling ones. 


Globalisation has brought in its trail a chameleonic jargon, 
often unintelligible even to the educated classes, particularly in the 
developing countries; obfuscation is often used as a tool to 
browbeat and exploit the weak and the timid. This is also taken 
advantage of sometimes by the new-rich elite, which has climbed 
the social ladder and is keen to rub shoulders with the entrenched 
aristocracy. The craze for money and the craving for a false status 
pull out many young men and women from their roots in their own 
communities, and transport them to distant towns and cities and to 
far-away lands and different cultures. This also leaves gaps in the 
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civil society which widen with the passage of time and rock its 
foundations. 


The people’s smugness and complacency were shattered by the 
extraordinary accumulation of state power by those who had 
secured the mandate of the electorate in the name of good 
governance but were violating its norms at will. Intense self- 
introspection and informed debates by discerning observers and 
socially motivated thinkers led to the restatement of the 
fundamental principles that alone could make for a good society. 


The concept of a civil society as distinct from state power thus 
emerged. It was being given different meanings based on different 
experiences. Eminent intellectuals got engaged in a debate on the 
kind of approach needed for rebuilding such a society. Some felt 
that state power should be ignored and civil society should function 
on its own; others talked of the need for a confrontation with state 
power to tame and control it through a series of skirmishes that 
could strengthen the operation of the needed checks and balances, 
which had found a place in the Constitution of the state. 


It soon became evident that a policy of permanent or perpetual 
confrontation may wipe out the gains of civil society already in 
place. The baby should not be thrown out with the bath water. 


The formation of the state had been an educational process and 
this should continue. Only where it was sought to be snuffed out 
should a confrontationist approach be adopted. 


The manner in which state power itself had been utilised to 
remove many inequities in society gave hope to those who 
advocated a middle path. 


A classic example was in India concerning the pernicious 
practice of ‘untouchability’: whereby a substantial minority in India 
had been condemned for centuries to suffer untold cruelties. It had 
been perpetuated and had enjoyed social acceptance, especially by 
the upper crust of society. Had the path of confrontation been 
chosen by the ‘untouchables’, they would have been subjected to 
further indignities and become even more alienated from the rest of 
the society. 
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Gandhi and Ambedkar and some other social reformers had 
first decided to educate the so-called ‘higher castes’ themselves 
about the iniquitous nature of the system and the necessity to set it 
right if the society as a whole was to progress. By making the 
abolition of untouchability an important item of the Constructive 
Programme Gandhi placed before the nation, and by linking it to the 
demand for independence, he made the freedom fighters function as 
agents for an important social change. Consequently, even some of 
the leading lights belonging to the ‘higher castes’ fell in line and 
vigorously advocated acceptance of a ‘casteless society’. Though 
not a follower of Gandhi, Ambedkar, who himself had been born in 
a ‘scheduled caste’ family and had personally suffered in the 
process of survival, to emerge as a leader of his own caste, played a 
prominent role in the awareness-building programme from below. 
The campaign for the abolition of untouchability was conducted 
vigorously for over three decades through the length and breadth of 
the country before the time came for framing a constitution for 
India. A proper atmosphere had thus been created for the 
incorporation of the necessary provisions in the Constitution. As 
fate would have it, Ambedkar himself became the Law Minister in 
free India’s first Government, which was dominated by the ‘higher’ 
castes, and it was he who moved the provisions for the legal 
abolition of untouchability in the Constituent Assembly. Its practice 
was made a criminal offence inviting severe punishment. There was 
not a whisper of dissent or a murmur of protest in the Assembly, and 
the provisions were adopted unanimously. In the event, since 
Independence, state power itself is being used to eliminate an 
obnoxious custom that had been a blot on Indian society for 
millennia. 


All over the world, the reformers who advocated the ‘middle 
path’ pressed forward, projecting the needs and requirements of the 
civil society. They reaffirmed the wholesome principles enshrined 
in the Magna Carta and the Bill of Rights and recalled the 
Gettysberg speech again and again to conscientise the people and to 
restrain the state from abusing its power. The significance of the 
statement that “Man is born free but is found in chains everywhere”, 
which was once considered merely rhetorical, began to be 
appreciated by a wider segment of society as reflecting the real state 
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of affairs. So social scientists pressed forward for further changes 
in the laws and conventions, and for their implementation by state 
power, to widen the space for civil society. 


New institutions came to be established under pressure from 
below to protect the vulnerable sections of the population, the 
labourer in the field and the worker in the factory, women and 
children. The Universal Declaration of Human Rights adopted at 
the United Nations was hailed as a milestone in the path of civil 
society s progress. Unfortunately, not every state took steps to ratify 
it, and it has by and large remained a document of pious intentions, 
flaunted at the fora but flouted at will. 


Charter after charter has followed in the past half a century 
because of the pressures exerted overtly and covertly by civil 
society, to define and to protect the rights of women and children, 
the aged and the disabled, and even wildlife and the endangered 
species. But state power is often unwilling or unable to enforce the 
guaranteed rights, operating as it does under intense pressure from 
powerful groups of entrenched vested interests. 


However, much it may have insulated itself through a number 
of buffers; state power again and again is being made to feel the 
vibrations from the electorate. So, it has evolved newer strategies 
and adopted novel tactics to restrict the growth of civil society 
through the means of stealth and subterfuge. 


Meanwhile, civil society too has slowly learnt to locate the 
chinks in the armour of state power and strike where it will yield 
effective results. After all, peaceful but mass demonstrations and 
rallies compelled Syngman Rhee, Marcos and Suharto, Adnan 
Menderes and the Shah of Persia, Idi Amin and Alberto Fujimori to 
flee. The confrontation between civil society and state power is a 
see-saw game. 


Yet, the fact remains that the imperative necessity to gain the 
acceptance of the people in howsoever small a measure, had made 
the wielders of state power to be ready for a discourse. Such an 
attitudinal change has made the protagonists of civil society, too, 
desist from pursuing the dreary path of permanent confrontation 
and proclaim: “We will cooperate where we can, but we will also 
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resist where we must”. The realisation is slowly dawning on both 
the sides that the negative relationships generated by the exercise of 
power have to be replaced by positive ones. 


The debate on what went wrong and why, and what is going 
wrong today, has yielded some startling results. 


Restraint over the power of the state by civil society cannot be 
exercised unless ways and means are found to limit the scope and 
area of its operation. So long as the means of production remain 
centralised, powerful economic forces are bound to emerge, 
propping up a highly centralised and dominating state, systemati- 
cally decimating civil society and demeaning the individual citizen. 
Devolution of state power to small units at the base, and decentrali- 
sation of the means of production, so'that the apex does not operate 
to the detriment of civil society, has been again and again put 
forward as a possible solution. 


Hegel had talked of the “Circle of Circles” as an emerging 
phenomenon in such a scenario. 


As early as 1908, in his seminal work “Hind Swaraj” (Indian 
Freedom), Gandhi had presented a deep analysis of the ills that 
plague our society, and suggested some remedies. Though many of 
his ideas had direct relevance to India, several had implications for 
the world at large. He questioned some of the basic assumptions of 
the so-called modern civilisation and warned of the dangers to civil 
society, if nations persisted in pursuing the disastrous path. 


Gandhi put man at the centre of the universe and said that 
human society could progress only outward from the individual, in 
‘oceanic circles’, and not through vertical structures. His concept 
approximated to the plea of Thomas Jefferson for “semi- 
autonomous self-governing ward republics” providing a strong base 
for national stability and an acceptable international order. 


Aldous Huxley bemoaned, soon after Gandhi’s assassination in 
1948, that neither Jefferson’s nor Gandhi’s words had been heeded 
by the international community and predicted great dangers ahead. 
He argued that, however dazzling the technological progress may 
seem, it would inevitably have limitations. But, in the field of the 
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mind and spirit of man exist a vast vista of unending possibilities, 
the exploration of which alone could help to move the individual 
and society forward towards a great civilisation. 


Half a century after Huxley wrote that brief “Note on Gandhi,” 
cries are heard from different quarters across the globe for setting 
“limits to technological growth”. This is because of the fact that 
increasing use of technology is alienating man from nature, causing 
the breakdown of community life, and generally weakening civil 
society. The rising rate of unemployment, crime, drug abuse, and 
the break-up of family life, maltreatment of children and cultural 
degradation, spawned by a technology which is threatening to get 
out of the control of state power, 1s compelling more and more 
people to seek a way out through a process of decentralisation and 
the restricted use of technology to what is appropriate. 


The sinews of civil society are strengthened when concepts 
like truth, honesty, charity, compassion, love, and service to fellow- 
beings govern the life of its citizens. “Love thy neighbour as 
thyself” is a theme of the preachings of the founders of all the major 
religions. These ar the basic values that keep societies intact. 
Today self-reliance and support to the neighbour are being rejected 
as archaic and irrelevant in the age of globalisation. Self-restraint is 
an anathema to those who believe that pandering to the pulls of the 
flesh is a sign of ‘liberation’ in the era of liberalisation. Civil society 
is appalled at the decline in moral values and the rapid fall in 
cultural standards, accentuated by the reckless use of the media of 
mass communication. Solely concerned with garnering the 
maximum revenue through whatever means possible, governments 
too turn a deaf ear to the cries from outside the closed-door cabinet 
rooms. If still the authorities utter mealy-mouthed phrases about 
halting the transgressions through censors, they still succumb to the 
pressures of their patrons and permit direct - to - home TV! 


Frightened by the deteriorating standards of state power, the 
members of civil society turned to religious institutions for solace 
and sustenance. But religious institutions themselves are in the 
throes of a moral crisis and are battling hard to overcome it. At the 
same time, charlatans posing as holy men are taking many an 
innocent and gullible citizen for a ride. The politicisation of 
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religion has further drained it of its moral strength to rein in state 
power as it once could do. It is not only in the political or religious 
fields that cracks have occurred in civil society and are becoming 
increasingly visible. Self-imposed restraints and ethical conduct are 
being sacrificed by different sections of society at the altar of power 
and pelf. The worshippers of Mammon have no use for purity, 
probity, and integrity. 


As the processes of such deterioration become clearer, and 
civil society is haunted by fear and insecurity, courageous men and 
women are emerging, often from unexpected quarters, to reaffirm 
their commitment to the sound basic principles in which civil 
society had its origins. They are battling hard the forces of evil, 
feeling depressed sometimes, but not disheartened. Their optimism 
is what gives hope and comfort to decent citizens. _ 


The democratic process in a civil society cannot rest merely on 
the voters participating in the elections to legislatures once in a few 
years. Civil society has to be on the alert always and be ready to 
intervene actively whenever a government acts in an arbitrary or 
wayward manner by taking advantage of its brute majority. 


Majoritarianism poses another danger to civil society. Not 
merely should any majority trample under its feet the fundamental 
rights of any minority, but it has to go even out of its way to protect 
them. The leaders of the minorities, on the other hand, have to 
ensure that their flocks do not act as roadblocks to change and 
progress. 


Even where the democratic structure provides sufficient 
opportunities, because of the failure of political parties and 
consequently of state power to deliver, the electorate often becomes 
indifferent. With larger questions receding to the background, 
political discourse and people’s involvement get bogged down in 
meaningless controversies and inanities. Civil society thus scores 
own-goals without hitting the opposite. 


People’s participation is a crucial factor in the establishment 
and perpetuation of a proper civil society. The first duty of every 
citizen, therefore, is to be aware of the happenings around him and 
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to try to understand those taking place at higher levels up to the 
national. Equipping himself thus, he should be ready to exercise his 
own independent judgement to influence the political process and 
the direction in which state power has to be used. Whether he joins 
an existing political party or forms a new one along with a group of 
like-minded people does not matter much. What does, however, 
count is the necessity for him to cast his vote without fear or favour, 
trusting his conscience and wisdom alone. 


Opinion-makers in a civil society at the same time have to give 
priority to their duty to educate the electorate properly, and not fall 
into the trap of the politicians and toe their line. Neither they nor the 
people can get dismayed by the misdeeds of elected representatives 
and despair of any possibility for corrective action. “Given a leader 
to choose, the people are judged,” wrote Carlyle. 


Wailing over the absence of adequate facilities for education, 
health and housing, and opportunities for full employment will by 
itself take the members of a civil society nowhere. Nor will mere 
complaints about pollution, environmental degradation or lack of 
food security be meaningful. At every step and stage, civil society 
has to stand up and be counted. Dissent and differences must be 
expressed openly and loudly. Fear is the greatest enemy of a civil 
society as of every man. Therefore, civil society has to inch forward 
pleading, petitioning, lobbying, coaxing, criticising, cajoling, 
protesting, and even intimidating peacefully (!) to pressurise state 
power and its different organs to desist from causing harm and to 
perform its designated role as a protector of the interests, welfare, 
and progress of civil society as a whole. 


Starting from the time when all disputes within a community 
concerning property rights were peacefully settled through a 
process of mutual give and take, or by seeking the counsel and 
guidance of elders, recourse to vexatious litigation is becoming 
increasingly the practice even on minor matters. Before greed and 
speed caught society in their tight grip, those who had wealth or 
knowledge considered themselves as ‘trustees’ and shared what 
they had with the deprived and disadvantaged sections of society. 
Building on such an idea which had still survived, Vinoba Bhave, a 
well-known follower of Gandhi, with a saintly touch, launched his 
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campaign for ‘Bhoodan’ (land-gift) and ‘gramdan’ (gift of a 
substantial part of land in a village) half a century ago. Where the 
government had hesitated to enact suitable legislation for agrarian 
reform or failed to implement even those it had put in place, Vinoba 
felt that a direct appeal to the landlords may yield some benefits to 
the poor landless agricultural labourers. For ten long years, he 
walked from village to village with but a few followers and begged 
for land for the landless. The results were startling. When he had 
criss-crossed the country, covering thousands of kilometres, he had 
secured land gifts of over a million and a half hectares of land. Not 
only individual landholders but also entire village communities 
parted with pieces of land for the sake of their less fortunate fellow- 
beings. What state power failed to do, people’s participatory effort 
had achieved in a telling manner. 


Using an idiom which the masses could understand, Vinoba 
said, “Like air and water, land too is free and 1s a god-given gift to 
humanity.” Unwilling to drag the Almighty into any controversy, 
Acharya Kripalani, an authoritative interpreter of Gandhian 
Thought said, “AI! wealth is social creation and, therefore, it has to 
be socially useful.” Whatever be the definition, they reinforced the 
theory of “trusteeship” which Gandhi had enunciated. It covered all 
aspects of life and all kinds of property. Participatory civil society 
moved forward when it was propelled by such noble ideals. 
Contrast this with the Intellectual Properties Act and TRIPS that are 
being aggressively marketed by the manipulators of the WTO. 


The resistance being offered by diverse elements in civil 
society, especially in the developing countries, to such onslaughts 
represents the response to the arrogant and arbitrary exercise of ex- 
ternal state power, national or multi-national. The fact that con- 
cerned citizens, high and low, in the economically developed coun- 
tries too, are increasingly becoming disillusioned with the policies. 
of their governments, and with the powers which (from behind) are 
directing them to follow disastrous policies, 1s proof indeed that 
civil society, however hard-pressed, still retains sparks of its 
vitality, and will not be cowed or compelled to surrender. 


Politicians and political organisations felt secure at one time 
when they thought that, with the help of the police and the armed 
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forces, they could always operate the levers of state power as they 
liked. Not anymore. Gangsters are mushrooming like the warlords 
of the olden days. They frequently adopt the tried and tested 
methods of keeping the loaves to themselves, and scattering the 
crumbs to the swain. The bums and dregs of society become their 
camp followers and cheer leaders. They do not always clash 
head-on with civil society, but burrow under it and bump it from 
below. They sometimes emerge as heroes like Robin Hood and even 
get elected to the legislatures and become ministers. Once the 
criminalisation of politics takes place, the genuine coins go out of 
circulation. Decent citizens in civil society are then left with two 
options — “Sign up or scram.” 


Such an unhappy situation is the inevitable result of state 
power becoming alienated from civil society. So long as the power 
structure retained the essential ingredients of a participatory or 
partnership approach, the wrongdoers were kept in check by the 
fear of the law coupled with a sense of shame. “Catch thief” were 
two magic words that were enough to make people run after the 
miscreant, haul him up and mete out summary punishment or hand 
him over to the policeman. Today, even the bold and the brave feel 
scared in the presence of petty thieves, let alone gang-leaders, and 
scamper from the scene lest they be mauled or gunned down and 
drowned in their own blood. The minions of law and order, too, run 
with them instead of running after the thief or the robber. What 
wonder then that both state power and civil society find themselves 
at sea! 


So long as state power served the interests of civil society, it 
could count on its cooperation and support to run the administra- 
tion. Once they failed to perform their duty and were unsure of 
people’s backing, governments were unwilling to incur the wrath of 
the people through recourse to heavier taxation to meet the 
mounting deficits. Alarmed at the treasury becoming empty, and 
sometimes unable to pay even the salaries of their own staff, they 
turned to international financial institutions controlled by the rich 
and powerful nations. If profligacy characterised their administra- 
tion, recklessness governed their desire to borrow without rhyme or 
reason. They successfully sold schemes with inadequate and often 
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nil return, and had to struggle hard even to meet interest payments. 
The constant rescheduling of repayment of loans has led to the 
debt-trap. 


After all, only an Imperialist power like Great Britain could 
afford to repudiate the national debt. In the poor and developing 
countries, generations to come will inevitably inherit a huge burden 
of debt from their forefathers. 


Fairly early in his public life, Gandhi perceived the dangers to 
civil society posed by the upper classes with their pompous and 
ostentatious ways and their disdain for the weaker sections. 
Through his personal example and his powers of persuasion, he 
convinced quite a few of his followers who hailed from the upper 
crust of society to declass themselves deliberately through 
conscious changes in their style of living, their mode of dress and 
behaviour, food habits and social intercourse. When aristocratic 
leaders born with a silver spoon in their mouths were led by him to 
prison during the non-violent struggle for freedom, they had to rub 
shoulders with the plebeians. 


The rigours of shared jail experiences rubbed off their 
angularities and enabled them to appreciate the good nature of 
humanity everywhere. Gandhi hoped that, with the attainment of 
Independence, such healthy attitudinal changes, setting the trend 
towards a classless society, would be reflected in the life and work 
of those who would be entrusted with the task of governing the 
country. However, he was also aware of the dangers lurking behind 
state power. In defining his concept of freedom, therefore, he said: 
“Real Swaraj (freedom) will come not by the acquisition of 
authority by a few, but by the acquisition of the capacity by all to 
resist authority when it is abused.” Alas! Not his hopes but his fears 
came true, for the logic of power had no use for the logic of 
humanity. Is it any wonder then that, not only in India but in several 
other countries too, civil society has been waging a constant battle 
to anchor the abiding values advocated by Gandhi? 


State power is generally interested in maintaining the status 
quo. It is wary of any change that disturbs the delicate balance of 
power, since it can never be sure that such a change may not rock its 
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own seat. It also knows that the consequences of sociological 
changes are often unpredictable. “Trust the devil I know to the devil 
I don’t” is its golden rule for survival and perpetuation. 


Reforms of whatever nature, therefore, are rarely initiated by 
the state. The suggestions or pressure for any kind of reform 
originates from an individual or a group. If they are from the fringe, 
they are ignored. If their ideas gain widespread popular acceptance, 
and the campaign for reform becomes active and vigorous, state 
power reacts, again where it does not adversely affect its own 
interests. When irresistible pressure builds up, the process of 
legislation is set in motion to usher in the minimum of reforms 
needed. But a plethora of provisions are also incorporated to 
safeguard its own position. In any case, radical reforms are rarely 
undertaken by state power save under the unavoidable compulsions 
of external circumstances. The response to any demand for 
revolutionary change, however, is a firm ‘no’, maybe couched in 
courteous and polite language. 


The role of the civil society, therefore, becomes crucial for the 
introduction of any reform or change for the benefit of society 
through good governance. 


State power has never been an unmixed blessing. “All govern- 
ments are evil; some are more so than the others,” wrote an eminent 
British thinker. “That government is best which governs the least” 
has become increasingly evident since state power began the 
process of nibbling away, first at the periphery, and then slowly 
moved towards the core of civil society till it has come to interfere 
with the family life of the individual. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that even the Rip Van Winkles are being stirred to action. 


The threats to civil society also come from beyond boundaries 
and frontiers in this age of globalisation. If national governments 
try to co-opt the voluntary agencies into their system through 
attractive agendas accompanied by adequate funds, but which have 
little relevance to the lives of large masses of people, powerful 
governments from across the seas, and some inter-governmental 
organisations too, follow the same pattern, propelled by the 
multi-national and transnational corporations. They do not hesitate 
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to tinker with the sanctity attached to institutions like “public 
charitable trusts” and “non-profit companies” and set up spurious 
foundations to further their nefarious designs. Organisations and 
institutions, built up over the years through the Herculean efforts of 
dedicated individuals who collected the coppers to fund 
humanitarian causes, have been crushed in the embrace of the 
MNCs (Multi National Companies) and TNCs (Trans National 
Corporations). 


When India became independent, the government was headed 
by eminent and popular leaders. They had been tried and tested in 
the crucible of struggle, suffering, and sacrifice during the freedom 
movement. The government of India launched a Community 
Development Programme in several blocks in the rural areas. The 
emphasis then was on agriculture, minor irrigation, and basic 
infrastructure development. The people participated in the 
programme enthusiastically, enthralled by the presence of several 
well-known public figures labouring side by side with them, 
unmindful of the scorching summer heat. They cleaned up the water 
holes, widened the canals, built roads and bridges, constructed 
check dams, put up percolation tanks, and erected small structures 
for schools and clinics. Voluntary labour freely donated by the 
simple rural folk, sometimes sacrificing their meagre daily wages as 
agricultural workers, added to a staggering figure when quantified. 


Meanwhile, for want of adequate support from the 
government, the village panchayats (councils) languished. Worse 
still, the taluq (block-level) and district boards, which had 
performed well even during the days of British occupation, were 
abolished, with a promise to replace them with fully elected bodies. 
That process took a very long time to materialise. In the absence of 
statutory bodies clothed with sufficient powers, petty officials were 
entrusted with pursuing the programme. The community assets 
created with voluntary labour got into disrepair. Then, fly-by-night 
contractors moved in, bribing local politicians and the officials to 
let them handle the small projects through paid labour. People’s 
enthusiasm waned; participation weakened till the momentum 
disappeared. Ultimately, the Community Development Programme 
itself was abandoned. 
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From then on, civil society went on clamouring for a cut in 
state power so that not merely urban areas but the countryside, too, 
could prosper. The cry for ‘panchayat raj’ (rule by the village 
councils) had its echo in different corners - the pulpit, the platform 
and the media. After four decades, the government brought forward 
legislation for the constitution of the panchayats through elections 
based on adult franchise. Reservation of seats in the panchayats for 
the weaker sections in the villages and for women was also 
incorporated in the Act. Once even a little opening was made, civil 
society, especially at the lower levels, has begun to exert continued 
pressure to widen it. 


Defence against real or imagined attacks from outside, and 
national development have been the two broad issues on which 
governments symbolising state power have had to base their agenda 
and gather public support for it. This is true even of dictatorial 
regimes. In both cases, especially in the field of development, no 
tangible achievements are possible unless people’s cooperation is 
secured. Hence, the oft-repeated plea of governments for people’s 
participation, which can be passive, merely fitting into the slot 
provided by state power, or active, to loosen the shutters and gain 
more space for civil society. Cooperation with the state power 
without getting co-opted has to be the guarded aim of the civil 
society. 


The building up from below, from the village, the Kompong 
and the bario, is essential both for carrying out successful 
programmes of people’s development and for strengthening civil 
society. , 


One of the causes for the weakening of civil society through a 
long period of time has been its failure to make optimal use of its 
inherent strength, which is founded on clear perceptions and latent 
potential. Innovative ideas, fresh initiatives, mobilisation of its own 
resources for specific purposes, harnessing people’s energy and en- 
thusiasm for constructive endeavours, as well as for people’s strug- 
gles for economic and social justice, enhance a society’s capacity to 
be forward-looking, dynamic and self-reliant, and reduce its de- 
pendence on state power. Wherever civil society has abdicated these 


functions, leaving the field clear for state power alone to operate 
2 
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and lead it by its nose, people’s participation is marginalised over a 
period of time, and their faculties get atrophied. On the other hand, 
when it counters the negative use of state power but cooperates with 
it to gain the maximum possible mileage for planning and 
implementing development programmes, it achieves significant 
results. However, this is a strategy where it has to navigate in 
treacherous waters. It has to rely on its powers of resilience and 
flexibility to negotiate with the rocks and shoals of bureaucracy- 
ridden state power. 


Why the state-sponsored-and-funded programmes of ‘poverty 
alleviation’ and ‘poverty reduction’ not yielding significant results 
is a question that has worried many planners and thinkers. But they 
bypassed the pertinent reply, for it made them feel uncomfortable. 
The negative role played by the elite has been mainly responsible 
for the failure. The programmes had been framed at the top by 
‘experts’ who had neither a proper grasp of the ground realities nor 
any appreciable knowledge about the habits and customs, the 
wisdom and the ways of functioning of the rural communities. 


Development is basically an educational process in which 
teaching and learning have to go hand in hand. Also, people at 
different levels can proceed only from the known to the unknown. 
This was brought home to a group of development workers in India 
in arather strange manner some years ago. 


A well-known industrial company launched a programme of 
rural development in Noamundi, a small tribal settlement near one 
of the company’s mines, situated in a valley amidst small hills. The 
company staff found the dirt and gravel track winding down to the 
valley from the main road rather long. They noticed that the 
gradient was not too steep to lay a straight road from the top. To 
save the time and effort of the ‘ignorant’ tribals, they toiled hard for 
a week taking the necessary measurements using modern 
equipment. At the end of the exercise, when they went to the 
chieftain to thank him for the hospitality extended to them, he asked; 
them, “But what have you been doing during the past few days with 
all those funny-looking gadgets?” He seemed astonished by their 
reply. In turn, they were taken aback when he added, “Tf that is all 
what you wanted, why did you not ask me?” Then he mounted his 
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donkey and asked them to follow him. Driving a jeep behind him, 
they felt exasperated as he rode up the same old winding road. 
When he dismounted at the top, he bent low, whispered something 
in the donkey’s ear, and let it go. He then asked them to follow the 
animal. They were amazed to see the donkey run down straight to 
the settlement almost following the path they had mapped out. 
Perplexed, they turned to the old man for an explanation. 


The depth of traditional knowledge was revealed to them when 
he replied, “You learn from books and laboratories. You know not 
the art of learning from nature. For centuries, our forefathers had 
been guided in their life and work by the Sun, the Moon, and the 
Stars. They watched the plants grow, closely observed the 
behaviour of insects and reptiles, birds and animals, and made a 
mental note of their distinguishing features and characteristics. 
Thus did they accumulate knowledge, and evolve the technique of 
survival against heavy odds and grave danger. Any animal - a horse, 
bullock or even the sturdy mule would take the easiest path if it 
carries a load on its back. Otherwise, it will take the shortest route. 
That is what my donkey did!” 


Information, analysis, innovation, initiation, and intervention 
are the different stages of participatory development. 


The Barmer district in north-west Rajasthan is largely a desert 
area. Water is an extremely scarce commodity. Even where it is 
available, it is mostly saline and brackish. Trudging long distances 
to water-holes to fetch fresh drinking water, especially in summer, 
is an effort which can sap the energy of the stoutest. So the villagers 
with their abundant storehouse of common sense had, centuries ago, 
hit upon a novel idea. They had worked out an arrangement with the 
villagers near the water holes. They kept donkeys, fed them fodder 
but let them drink no water. They would strap a few empty pots on 
the donkey’s back and let it go. Having been trained a few times, the 
animal would run to the water hole. There the villagers would fill up 
the pots and give the animal a drink but no fodder. The donkey 
would then trudge back home where alone it knew it could get fod- 
der. This successful time-tested participatory process got disrupted 
when state power, in the form of an official scientific research body, 
barged into the:scene with a brilliant idea (!) of its own. It brought to 
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the water-starved villages a huge and heavy laboratory van, which 
desalinated the water locally available. The experiment fascinated 
the villagers, who welcomed it. Some of them even sold away their 
precious possession, the docile but doughty donkeys. 


For a few days, the mobile van made its rounds apparently 
heralding an era of liberation for donkeys. Alas! The Joy of the 
villagers proved short-lived. The desert-storms clogged the 
machinery of the van and it got stuck in the desert dunes. When 
there was no sign of the van day after day, the villagers dismissed it 
all as ‘a nine-days’ wonder’ and had perforce to seek again the help 
of the sturdy animals which had weathered many a storm and 
traversed many a tough track. “Old is gold” was all they could say. 


Marvellous indeed are some of the fine examples of people’s 
participation in development in India: 


1. The rain-starved but snow-fed fields in the Ladakh region of the 
high Himalayan Mountains where the locals have evolved an 
effective technique of controlled irrigation; 


2. The water-harvesting and conservation practices in the dry 
desert areas of Rajasthan; 


The watershed development programmes of Ralegaon and the 
water-sharing system devised by the ‘Pani Panchayat’ in 
Maharashtra; 


1S) 


4. The Ringwell experiments in the north-east; 


5. The manuring of agricultural fields through the systematic 
night pounding of flocks of sheep, whose droppings make 
nourishing natural manure. 


Scientists and technocrats have often wondered at the simple 
but highly helpful technique by which the peasants in the Bali 
island of Indonesia lift water to the beautiful rice fields in 
Karangasam. One can only hope that the uncontrolled entry of 
tourists does not destroy such remarkable accomplishments of the 
ordinary citizens. 


“Liberty will not descend to a people; they have to raise them- 
selves to liberty”, reads an inscription on New’ Delhi’s Secretariat 
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building, put up during the British rule. For too long had rural 
women depended in vain on state power alone to “empower them’. 
It was only when they seized an opportunity that came their way to 
better their own lot that they moved forward towards realising their 
inherent strength and potential and made bold to move towards 
greener pastures. 


The extent to which tiny schemes conceived by ‘illiterate’ but 
knowledgeable villagers can succeed in improving their standards 
and quality of life is highlighted by the active-women’s self-help 
groups (SHGs) functioning in the rural areas. Within a short period 
of time, hundreds of thousands of SHGs have sprung up, adding a 
new dimension to the functioning of civil society. They are engaged 
in a variety of programmes and activities based on indigenous 
knowledge, local skills and tools, and limited resources. The 
women have put to the maximum possible effect their innate 
instinct for thrift and small savings. They have invested wisely in 
petty trades and cottage industries. Their own group savings have 
enabled them to secure credit from the banks without any collateral. 
Bypassing the rapacious intermediaries and moneylenders, they 
have enhanced the value of every cent they earn or spend. (It is a 
different matter that the lazy wife-beating husbands sometimes 
steal from their kitty to buy alcoholic drinks). A significant portion 
of the additional wealth generated remains within the community 
itself. The banks, too, are eager to lend to the SHGs today because 
the rate of repayment exceeds 90 per cent, whereas the huge loans 
advanced to big business and industry have become non-performing 
assets (NPA), with the paltry 45% repayment rate. 


In the process, women have moved into areas which were once 
considered a man’s preserve, like coastal fishing, diving for sea 
food, etc. 


They are not docile groups led by a clever and sometimes 
unscrupulous leader, nor do they follow any agenda handed down 
from the top. The members gather a considerable amount of 
information — the grapevine of gossip plays a vital role in the means 
of rural communication — and put it to intelligent use. They meet 
periodically, analyse their problems and seek practical solutions, 
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and only then get down to the brass tacks of implementation. The 
detailed record of proceedings scrupulously maintained by some of 
these groups will put to shame many a corporate giant. The orderly 
and purposeful democratic functioning of their assemblies shines as 
a contrast to the pandemonium witnessed in several parliaments. 


The SHGs are not simply engaged in economic activities. They 
are also keenly interested in social reform; within the groups 
themselves, they have overcome caste, communal and political 
differences. Many of them have been waging running battles with 
the liquor mafia and the dons of the flesh trade. Inevitably, they 
have often clashed with the minions of state power. But every time 
they succeed they get strengthened in their resolve to rid society of 
unhealthy practices like the dowry system, female infanticide, 
gender discrimination, sex abuse and witch-hunting. 


When hundreds of SHG groups in a district come together to 
sponsor a conference of five thousand women, with contribution 
from each groups, it is a significant pointer. The speeches they 
make, the resolutions they adopt, and the pledges they take presage 
a silent revolution from below which has made even state power 
feel nervous. 


The success of the ‘Grameen Bank’ (Village bank) scheme in 
Bangladesh has already inspired a few groups in India to move in 
the direction of the consolidation of their savings for better 
utilisation by the community. 


Plenty are the resources of our planet, but they will soon 
become paltry if they are not carefully used and replenished. Shayth 
Moinuddin Chishti, a Sufi saint, extolled “the generosity of rivers, 
the -ounty of the Sun, and the hospitality of the earth”. Civil 
society, especially at the grassroots level, cherished them, and over 
the centuries preserved the purity of the rivers, the richness of the 
soil and its green cover, the dense forests and their thick foliage, 
and jealously guarded them. Thus, they protected the environment. 
The people were then aware of the symbiotic relationship between 
man, animal and mother nature, and did their best to maintain the 
ecological balance. Shallow ploughing using animal power and the 
use of organic manure helped to retain soil fertility. Inputs of local 
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replicable varieties of seed and measured quantities of water helped 
to reap adequate harvests. 


Forests, particularly the tropical ones, have traditionally been 
home to man, animal, insects, reptiles, and a rich variety of plant 
life. The forest-dwellers, often tribals, have lived in tune with their 
natural surroundings, braving the rigours of bad weather and 
courageously facing the dangers from wildlife. In many cases, they 
fiercely protected the forest wealth against encroachment by 
poachers and predators. Then state power moved in followed by 
unscrupulous loggers who cut down the huge trees haphazardly. 
The safaris, with their modern instruments of extinction, indulged 
in indiscriminate hunting of wildlife. In the event, the forests 
suffered degradation and irreversible degeneration through the 
creation of the conditions for tragic climate changes, periodic 
drought, and famine. 


It is a paradox of modern times that while civi/ society protects, 
State power destroys. 


Several ill-conceived projects of the government have resulted 
in the degeneration of the soil, degradation of forests, disturbance 
of the ecological balance, and pollution of air, water (rivers and 
lakes), and the mountains. Time and again, in the name of 
‘development’, the powers-that-be have over-ruled the objections 
of their own pollution control boards and wildlife wardens. What is 
still left untouched is because of the intervention of social activists 
who have systematically focussed on the lurking dangers. The 
signing of mass petitions, large-scale participation by people in 
protest demonstrations, and the tenacity with which places of purity 
are preserved by them testify to their undimmed spirit. 


The adoption of the KYOTO declaration and the refusal of the 
U.S. to ratify show the contradictions between the loud professions 
and low performance of state power and the wide differences in 
perception between the Super Power and civil society. 


The dumping of atomic waste by France, wedded to the noble 
ideals of equality, liberty and fraternity, as well as by Germany in 
unwary African countries or in the Pacific ocean, with the 
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connivance of the Japanese government, and the resistance offered 
by the ‘Greenpeace’ and the local population, also illustrates the 
state power vs. civil society syndrome. 


In conducting experimental programmes, launching pilot 
projects, collecting, processing, and disseminating data, running 
educational camps for awareness building, mobilising people’s 
power for action programmes, lobbying with governmental and 
inter-governmental bodies, voluntary agencies (volags) play a 
crucial role in civil society. For this reason, state power has viewed 
them from two different angles. In the beginning, the state views 
with suspicion the new dimension that the voluntary sector is 
presenting. But when any of the government’s initiatives is 
welcomed by the voluntary sector, the state goes all out to cooperate 
with it. However, volags hang in thin air when they say or do 
anything which pleases state power but harms civil society as a 
whole. It is a tightrope walk for them. The voluntary worker has to 
be like a pugilist, constantly on his toes, and ready to ward off any 
hit or thrust. 


All voluntary agencies (volags) are non-governmental 
organisations, but not all NGOs are voluntary. A group of well- 
intentioned citizens to promote their own common interests and to 
strengthen civil society forms Volags. In the initial stages, they 
contribute to the common pool through money, material, and 
voluntary labour. Only when it becomes absolutely necessary do 
they seek external succour. Therefore, volags are participatory in 
nature, substance, and progress. 


NGOs, however, are established by a group of ‘do-gooders’ 
who wish to serve their fellow human beings, and assist them in 
overcoming their difficulties in moving forward, i.e., upward social 
mobility. Some of them undertake purely charitable activities; some 
others are satisfied with social welfare work; yet a few others. 
pursue the path of people’s development. Where they respond to the 
felt needs and requirements of the people through appropriate 
schemes, they are easily accepted as a wing of civil society. When 
their perceptions and activities differ from those of the local 
community, their relationship with the target group rests on weak 
ties. Marginal benefits and transient participation by the people 
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may enthuse and mislead the movers, but the exercise will collapse 
if they withdraw from the scene and leave it to the people to carry 
on by themselves. It is not surprising, therefore, that several NGOs, 
which had an aura about them because of the array of achievements 
claimed by them, suddenly disappeared from the scene with their 
illusions shattered. Several schemes of the state power have shared 
the same fate sans people’s participation. 


The resolve of the people, to pull themselves up by their 
bootstraps, stand on their own feet, jog or run towards their 
objective, irrespective of any external input, is the key to 
participatory development by civil society. Where people’s 
commitment exists, the permanence of a programme is assured, 
though it may have its ups and downs. 


NGOs have to run several risks if they are determined to 
promote participatory development. The first, of course, is to avoid 
falling into the trap of state power which will try to lure them by 
offers of aid and grant, membership of official committees, 
assistance for ‘study tours’ within the country or abroad, so that 
they implement its own agenda, forgetting society’s priorities. 
NGOs, which start as protagonists of civil liberties, promoters of 
human rights and people’s development, then become apologists for 
state power. 


The temptation to widen the scope and area of their 
functioning propels some NGOs to lose sight of their original aims, 
distancing them from civil society, and takes them closer to state 
power, until it becomes almost impossible to distinguish one from 
the other. Personal contacts, spontaneous responses, timely 
interventions to deal purposefully with rapidity in changing 
situations. and circumstances, recede into the background. What 
moves into the forefront then is impersonal bureaucracy relying on 
files, cases, dockets and documents about ‘target groups’ and 
‘beneficiaries’. Consequently, healthy human relationships, the 
bedrock of civil society, are destroyed. 


A greater danger to volunteerism has, in recent years, come 
from another quarter. Foreign funding agencies, often hand in glove 
with their own national governments have been dangling the carrot 
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of their money power to entice NGOs and induce them to accept and 
implement the agenda they and their bosses draw up. If the volags 
then try to demur or decline to follow the agenda anymore, the big 
stick of the drying up of substantial funds comes out. It is thus that 
foreign agencies often succeed in undermining the structure of both 
the civil society and state power. Even innocuous humanitarian 
Organisations have sometimes been the victims of such 
machinations by foreign governments and by some religious 
institutions with a worldwide reach. 


To overcome the mutual distrust between the donor and the 
donee, the ‘Partnership’ approach of the Asian Development Bank 
is being tried out by the NGOs and people’s organisations in some 
countries, especially in Asia. It works out well in the beginning but 
ultimately “He who pays the piper calls the tune” proves right, 
sometimes too late for the recipients to take corrective measures to 
snap the.unequal relations. When even some national governments 
have to watch helplessly the robbing of their sovereign status by 
intergovernmental institutions of finance and commerce, what 
hopes can NGOs have of retaining the independence of their 
judgement and their freedom of action? 


Self-help for self-sufficiency and self-reliance are imperative 
if civil society and state power have to survive, each understanding 
the other and cooperating to establish a peaceful, participatory 
democratic polity and a healthy, vibrant civil society. It should ever 
be “A constant striving towards perfection,” as the great poet and 
Nobel Laureate Rabindranath Tagore wrote. 


31. LEADERSHIP IN DEMOCRACY*® 


A despot, native or foreign, derives his power and strength 
from the police and the army. In democracy, popular sanctions alone 
can sustain a Government, enabling it to promote social well-being. 
Force and fear are out of place in a society of free men. The leaders 
should enjoy at least the respect and confidence of the people, if not 
their love and affection. Directly and through the machinery of their 
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party, they should be constantly in touch with public opinion and 
always endeavour to be just ahead of it. If they move forward too 
rapidly, they will leave the people behind, to be led by others. 
Again, if they merely manage to keep in step with the crov.d or fall 
behind it, the result will be mob rule. 


Democratic leaders have to be both responsive and 
responsible. Humility should be their hallmark. They should get rid 
of the notion that they are infallible. They cannot afford to be 
impatient. That is the privilege of the demos. Not obduracy but 
flexibility is the characteristic of all shrewd and capable leaders. 
Educating the electorate is an essential part of the politician’s duty. 
If a policy enunciated by the leaders does not meet with popular 
approval, they should be willing to take a second look at it and, if 
need be, amend it. If it is not perfectly sound or necessary, they 
should gracefully bow to public opinion and abandon it. On the 
other hand, if they are convinced that the policy is well-conceived 
and properly formulated, and that it is truly in the public interest, 
they can choose either to go ahead or to get out. If they decide to 
stick on, they should be prepared to risk temporary unpopularity; 
but they must go to the people and through sensible arguments and 
peaceful persuasion, enlist their support and co—operation. 


Sometimes, popular wrath, justified or otherwise, expresses 
itself in a violent outburst. It is then that the leadership is put to the 
supreme test. If men at the top quiver or sulk, everything will be 
lost. They must come out into the open and face the public, for 
boldness and the braveness alone can instil courage in the hearts of 
men and command their following. May be, they may fail to pacify 
the people or carry conviction to them; they may even become 
victims of mob—fury or the stray bullets of a senseless assassin. But 
then, “the history of human progress is the story of the martyrdom 
of man.” The growth and development of democracy often depend 
upon the degree of sacrifice the leaders are willing to make. 


A democratic government has to function in the open. The 
sayings and doings of the leaders are under constant public scrutiny. 
They have, therefore, to take praise or criticism as it comes. Trailing 
behind a bouquet or a garland may often be a series of brickbats. A 
popular leader should know when to thrust his neck forward and 
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when to duck. But it will be a grievous error on his part to barricade 
himself behind closed doors and send out the police or the army to 
represent .1im before the forum. The moment he does so, he shall 
have proclaimed his cowardice and will have disqualified himself 
for holding any responsible office. Bravado may be dangerous but 
timidity is fatal to leadership. 


Normally, it is the duty of the police to maintain law and order. 
They have to guard and to watch, to listen and to investigate, to 
protect the innocent and to prosecute the miscreants. Only in certain 
countries, and for use in extreme cases, does the law permit the 
executive to initiate preventive measures. Such powers are to be 
exercised sparingly and only after due deliberation. They can be 
justified only when it can be shown that failure to act will, in all 
probability, result in a blow—up that will cause serious harm to 
society at large. 


The ‘due process of law’ is designed to safeguard the citizen’s 
rights against the arbitrary exercise of power by the executive or the 
attempts by the police to mete out punishment on their own. If any 
limb of the Government ignores the axiomatic principle of the Rule 
of law that “A thousand guilty men may escape but not one innocent 
person should suffer”, then it will not only imperil the liberty of the 
individual but it will also erode the foundations of social justice. 
Even while exercising their punitive powers, should the minions of 
law and order become a public menace through overzealous or 
irresponsible actions, they will have undermined public confidence 
in the democratic process itself. 


Further, the leadership has to remember that the police and the 
army personnel are not taught to plead with or persuade groups of 
people. Save a few, they are neither crafty politicians nor polished 
diplomats. When faced with defiance, they are trained to beat and to 
shoot, to kill and to destroy. When the civil authority calls them in 
to deal with a particularly difficult situation, they presume - and 
rightly so - that their special knowledge, abilities and training are 
required to overcome the situation. Moreover, if they are given a 
free hand, they mete out harsh treatment. The instinct of violence, 
once roused, 1s inflamed by any resistance to it and, in no time at all, 
it envelops everything that comes in its way. What a sad and tragic 
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figure the Minister cuts in the House, when, wobbling on his legs, 
he mumbles his apologies for ‘any police excesses’ and reluctantly 
promises a ‘proper enquiry’! 


The immediate obligation of the police to maintain law and 
_order, therefore, can never absolve the political leaders of their ulti- 
mate responsibility in the matter. Passions and sentiments that pro- 
pel large masses of people to action give rise to situations that go far 
beyond the realm of mere law and order. They assume the propor- 
tions of significant political issues, requiring the personal attention 
and guidance of the leaders. On such occasions are they called upon 
to act, not so much with stubbornness and obstinacy as with tact, 
wisdom, and love. 


32. TOWARDS NEW POLITICAL HORIZONS” 


Almost all the political parties seem to have suddenly become 
irrelevant. Ideology, principles, policies, programmes, norms and 
values, healthy traditions and conventions are all noticeably absent 
from our public life today. Politicians are no more talking to the 
people but among themselves. The lust for power, for the loaves and 
fishes of office, has replaced the desire to serve the people. 
Enrolment of members has become a forgotten art. No wonder, 
inner-party democracy has disappeared, and ad-hocism and 
authoritarianism have become the order of the day. Politicians go to 
the villages in an essentially rural country like ours mostly to seek 
votes during election time, but rarely otherwise. Naturally, the 
voters, the ordinary citizens, are getting disenchanted with them. 


Any new party will have to be built up from below, i.e., from 
the grassroots. Education, mobilisation, organisation, constructive 
work, and action are the basic materials needed for a strong political 
edifice. Mass education through public meetings using popular 
language or local dialect and idioms is one aspect of it. The other is 
to talk with individuals and groups. The need for in-depth 
discussions on the burning issues of the day in the context of basic 
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principles and well-defined policies is very great. The political 
worker has to be a patient listener if he aspires to be an effective 
communicator of his ideas to his constituents. In this kind of an 
educational programme, one has to learn as much as teach. One has 
to come down from the heights of vague ideology, slogans, and 
shibboleths to the level of the common man where the problems of 
food, clothing, accommodation, children’s education, health care 
and employment are acute and demand urgent attention. 


The organisation of small groups of young men and women 
fired with zeal and enthusiasm required to sustain them for the 
difficult tasks ahead is imperative. The old people dreamt the dream 
of political freedom, strove hard to achieve it and succeeded. Most 
of them have enjoyed the fruits of their toil too. It is the youth of 
today, which has to dream of a future society free from want and 
exploitation, with the basic needs of the people fully met and 
opportunities available to all to pursue the higher aims of life. 


We should remember that, through the centuries, our villagers 
have performed a technique of survival in the face of the heaviest 
odds. Man, animal, and mother earth have existed in harmony, 
maintaining an extra-ordinary ecological balance. Renewable 
resources of energy like cow dung, firewood, organic manure, and 
animal power have been effectively used to sustain a simple but 
stable economy for thousands of years. Not greed and desire but 
peace and contentment have characterised our abiding civilisation 
and culture. 


The key to winning people’s hearts lies in two words — Love 
and Service. But these have to be translated into positive 
constructive work if they are to be meaningful for the people. A 
field worker who can manage to reach even a single bucket of water 
to a remote draught-stricken village will be more welcome to the 
people than a politician who promises an elaborate protected water 
supply in the next Five-Year Plan during election time and forgets 
all about it afterwards. Millions of school-age children are unable 
even to peep into primary schools because of the pressing demand 
for their physical service by their poverty-stricken families — to 
look after little babies or go out and graze cattle, or to work side by 
side with their parents who are landless labourers. If they cannot 
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come to the school, can the school be taken to them? Can they not be 
taught at least the three R’s and elementary skills? Let it not be 
forgotten that the way to the parents’ hearts lies through the care 
and attention that are bestowed on their little ones. 


There are several pieces of legislation and many schemes and 
facilities intended for the benefit of the rural poor, but the latter are 
ignorant about them. Even when they have some vague ideas about 
a matter, they know not how to take advantage of them. How can 
they be helped? Must the poor continue to remain in a state of 
perpetual indebtedness by borrowing from greedy moneylenders at 
36% to 48% rate of interest per annum instead of getting loans from 
banks at 4% differential rate of interest? Why cannot approaches be 
made to the appropriate authorities at different levels to enforce the 
minimum wages for agricultural labourers? Such questions will 
have to make every field worker at all levels restless. 


The ‘Food-for-Work’ programme has succeeded wherever 
there have been honest and dedicated constructive workers willing 
to coax and cajole the authorities to implement it. 


The ‘Khadi’, ‘Village Industries Commission’, and ‘the All 
India Handicrafts Board’ have a number of good programmes for 
helping the rural people to be gainfully employed and to improve 
rural economy. The economics of Khadi and Village Industries can 
be understood and appreciated only by those who are interested in 
human beings instead of currency economics. Converting waste 
time to produce a useful product is good economics for any man or 
woman. The Village Industry strengthens the rural base of our 
economy, heightens the importance and dignity of the individual 
artisan and craftsman, and reverses the flow of wealth from the 
rural to the urban areas which has been going on for centuries. 
Mat-weaving, basket-making, seed collection, silkworm rearing, 
fish-trap manufacture, improved pottery and the like do not need 
capital of any high order. Skill training is what is required. Making 
arrangements for training in skills is but another aspect of 
Constructive Work. 


Three problems which have plagued our country for centuries 
and to which freedom-fighters under Gandhi gave much attention, 
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are unhappily still very much in evidence - untouchability, casteism 
and communalism. The blood of every sensitive public worker must 
boil on learning about the atrocities on the Harijans. But are we 
willing to identify ourselves with them and work hard to improve 
their socio-economic conditions? Have we the courage to root out 
caste feelings from our hearts and make efforts to bring about 
feelings of amity and better understanding among the different 
castes? Are we willing to work patiently for communal unity? Are 
we willing to risk our lives to prevent communal clashes? Are we 
willing to walk deep into the remote Adivasi (tribal) areas, to 
understand the extent of cruelty and exploitation the simple people 
there have been subjected to, and try to help them in howsoever 
small a measure? 


More than ever, people appreciate and remember the services 
rendered to them during crises and disasters. The public worker has 
always to be ready to rush to the rescue of the victims of natural or 
man-made calamities and organise all possible relief and 
rehabilitation measures. 


It is not through any rigid ideology or aggressive political 
terminology but only through devoted constructive work at the 
ground level that people can be mobilised for any organised 
activity. A villager will enrol himself as a member of a political 
party only when he is as much convinced about the integrity and 
sincerity of purpose of the active worker as of the attractiveness of 
the party’s platform itself. Membership campaigns are 
indispensable for involving the people in the party system. 
Mobilisation of manpower and development of resources have to go 
hand in hand. The man or woman who makes a contribution of even 
a ten-paisa coin to the party’s coffers, after he/she feels convinced 
about its principles, programmes and policies, is a far more 
welcome supporter than a person who casually gives a handsome 
donation to secure in return a purely personal favour. If we take care 
of the paisa, the rupees will take care of themselves. Failure to do so 
has resulted in the mushrooming of political parties with no 
membership save that of the so-called leaders who are always at the 
mercy of vested interests (industrial and commercial houses in the 
urban areas and feudal landlords in the rural areas) because they 
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depend upon their ill-gotten riches and influence to fight elections, 
which have become their sole political activity. 


Elections are essential in a democracy. However, in the 
political life of poor and developing nations, they cannot be the sole 
means of participatory politics. A series of peaceful struggles for 
social and economic justice will also have to be waged. 


To quote Gandhiji, the master of the Satyagraha technique: 
“Civil Disobedience mass or individual is an aid to constructive 
effort and is a full substitute for armed revolt.” Training is as 
necessary for civil disobedience as for armed revolt. 


“Action in either case takes place only when occasion 
demands. Training for military revolt means learning the use of 
arms, ending perhaps in the atomic bomb. For civil disobedience, it 
means the constructive programme. 


“If this preliminary observation has gone home to the reader, 
he will find the constructive programme to be full of deep interest. 
It should prove as absorbing as politics, 1.e., so-called platform 
oratory, and certainly more important and useful.” 


Herein lies the difference between the soft line of the social 
reformer and the dynamic approach of the politically-conscious 
Constructive Worker. On the bedrock of such constructive work, if a 
strong political party is founded and worked, the masses will back it 
with their willing support in normal times as well as during 
elections. 


Such an integrated programme of political work may have to be 
carried on for a few years before even the first set of positive results 
in the life of the people can become evident. This will be all the 
more so now, because public faith in the credibility of politicians of 
every class and colour has been deeply shaken by their utter failure 
to serve the masses. Something of the spirit of the freedom struggle 
will have to be revived to make any new political party acceptable 
to the people. Struggle, suffering, sacrifice, and service have once 
again got to be the watchwords of the young political worker who 
dreams of a new society free from want and exploitation. 
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33. DANGER OF THE DOLLAR DIPLOMACY” 


The adding machine Adam smith had seen was the abacus. In 
the days of John Maynard Keynes, the computer weighed several 
tons. Karl Marx must be turning in his grave like a fly- wheel on 
knowing about the revolution wrought by the microchip. The latter- 
day economists like John Kenneth Galbraith could not have dreamt 
of the kind of devastation that could be caused to the developing 
economies by their compatriots, Bill Gates and George Sorro. The 
“world without Frontiers” is frightening indeed! 


Global trade is not based on the barter system. Terms like 
‘inherent’ and ‘effectual’ value of goods and services have become 
meaningless. Modern-day market economy allows for no 
higgle-haggling. The warm human relationships that bound the 
buyer to the seller from the day of the ‘hat’ and the ‘shandy’ 
disappeared a decade ago. The small fry, the compact society 
animated by a community spirit — nay even sovereign states — are 
made to feel helpless by the manipulators of the international 
market. The noise of the crashing stock markets, the din, and dust of 
crumbling giant conglomerates from Korea and Japan to Kuala 
Lumpur and Jakarta drown the feeble voices of protest raised by 
Asian leaders like Mahathir Mohamad. 


Twenty long years after the armistice was signed and the 
‘Versailles Treaty’ was sealed, the hot Second World War started. 
However, on the very morrow Cold War I ended, Cold War II started 
with disastrous consequences for the developing countries. The 
crumbling of the Soviet Empire heralded the emergence of the USA 
as the sole Super Power. Strongly supported by the giant 
multinational corporations and with its junior partner EEC jogging 
along behind it, America has had no difficulty in using international 
institutions like the IMF and the World Bank to convert global 
economy into a playfield for its economic games. In the initial 
stages, glib-talking salesmen for globalisation, privatisation and 
liberalisation charmed the leaders of the third—world countries. The 
NAFTA agreement was hailed as a pacesetter. Soon afterwards, 
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when the Mexican experiment went on a downward spin, it was 
covered up by a massive loan, making the successors of Juarez look 
like their country’s famed midget horses. “We are neither mares nor 
horses; the jungle does not frighten us; we roam and prow] at will,” 
roared the Asian tigers. They even made fun of the Indian elephant 
ambling along slowly. Hounded and hunted, they today lie badly 
mauled, licking their wounds. 


Gunboat diplomacy may have necessitated the use of G-I-S. 
The greenback is the silent, secret, and most powerful weapon of 
modern colonialist warfare. It achieves what a thousand atom 
bombs or massive chemical weapons cannot. With a fell blow, it 
lays low ancient nations with a proud heritage. 


The kings and potentates who stamped their seals on stone, 
copper and even leather coins could never have imagined that one 
day currency economics would hurtle entire nations into new 
dungeons of second slavery. Safely ensconced behind a battery of 
computers, at home with the web sites and deftly operating the 
internet, e-mail and e-commerce, the belials from Boston play 
ruthless games with loaded dice and sharpened cards. Utterly 
unmindful of the misery inflicted on vast masses of people across 
the world, they smile and sneer and laugh like ghouls. 


It is time for the elephant to tread even more warily, knowing 
well that it, too, can slip, falter, and fall —a fall that can be fatal. 


After their defeat in the Second World War, the Axis powers 
were forbidden by the Allies to maintain armies or produce 
armaments. The former welcomed the ban as a blessing in disguise 
and turned it to good account by investing whatever little they had 
in civilian industry. While massive aid came to Europe from the 
USA then in the form of the Marshall plan, the Japanese were left to 
fend for themselves. In the late Fifties and the early Sixties, their 
motto was, “Whatever the West makes bigger, we will make 
smaller!” Their answer to the huge and cumbersome radiogram was 
the tiny transistor. The compact Olympus Pen edged out the 
Rolliflex Camera. The Yacht-like Chrysler and Buick cars yielded 
place to the Suzuki and Toyota. In less than four decades, Japan was 
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challenging the U.S.A.’s industrial might. With all that, the 
Japanese start shivering when the economy in the countries around 
them goes away. 


Soon after independence, we ignored our agriculture and small 
and cottage industries. We locked up the large sterling balances 
(blood money accumulated at the cost of three million lives during 
the Bengal famine) left behind by the departing British, in heavy 
industries and chemicals and even in uncalled-for public sector 
enterprises like Modern Bread and Bharat Cycles, most of them 
unprofitable. The kind of capital formation that was possible 
through an intensive agro-industrial economy for further 
investment in essential centralised and mechanised industries was 
neglected. We ran after the mirage of the western model of 
development, neglecting the fundamentals of our economy - a huge 
population to be fed, millions of hands and the available skills in the 
rural areas that could be utilised for tapping our vast natural and 
mineral resources that could easily have been upgraded to meet our 
internal needs. In 1955, when a group of university students from 
Singapore called on Jawaharlal Nehru, their leader put to the Prime 
Minister, who waxed eloquent about our Five-year plans, a simple 
question, “Sir, do you expect to catch up with the West in 
industrialisation?” Pat came Nehru’s reply, “In ten years’ time, we 
will outdo them!” Running after such a mirage, we distanced 
ourselves from the ground realities. Towards the last days of Nehru 
came the Chinese attack. They did not move in to annex any 
territory beyond some strategic border areas. However, the Chinese 
succeeded in making us divert our scarce resources from 
development to defence. Nehru’s successors were even more 
obsessed with Pakistan’s military might. The more we concentrated 
on heavy industries and so-called defence-preparedness, the less 
was the attention paid by us to the poverty eradication programmes. 
Meanwhile, Nehru’s successors indulged in profligacy, leading the 
country into a debt trap. If we fail to halt and reverse gear even 
today, we too will soon qualify ourselves for ‘sovereign 
bankruptcy’ and stand with a begging bowl before the IMF for 
massive and never-ending ‘bail-out loans’ euphemistically termed 
‘stand-by credits’! 
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Long before independence, Mahatma Gandhi had foreseen the 
dangers to countries like India of a market economy and its political 
concomitants leading to colonialism, imperialism, totalitarianism, 
and slavery in one form or the other. He, therefore, refused to toe 
the line and adopted an asymmetrical approach to the Western 
model. If the British rulers flaunted their ‘Plus Four’ suit, he took to 
the ‘Minus Four’ loincloth! If the Viceroy tried to lord over the 
country from his palatial Viceregal lodge in New Delhi, the 
Mahatma undermined the empire on which the ‘Sun never set’ by 
operating from a mud hut in the out-of-the-way village of 
Sevagram. The simple Charkha and the ordinary handloom were his 
answer to the mighty mills of Manchester and Lancashire. Picking 
up a pinch of salt from the seashore in distant Dandi, the 
“half-naked Fakir proudly mounted the steps of the Viceregal 
Lodge to parley on equal terms with the representative of the 
Crown.” Nay, the Viceroy had to swallow the bitter pill and sign an 
agreement, on behalf of the Emperor, with a ‘subject’ called 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi. The collapse of the British Empire 
began with that memorable Gandhi-Irwin Pact. 


Even half a century after his death, the Mahatma’s 
asymmetrical approach has great relevance for us. Not an 
export-oriented market economy tagged on to the dollar and the 
Euro but Swadeshi (self-reliance) alone can save us from going 
bankrupt internationally and sliding into slavery again, this time 
voluntarily! 


The billion men and women who live in the five hundred and 
fifty thousand villages constitute the wealth of our ancient land. 
The philosophy of our entire individual and social life, which has 
seen us through several vicissitudes and enabled us to survive as a 
proud nation, is to be found in two capsule-like statements: “Simple 
living and high thinking” and “Live and let live.” The producers of 
the basic necessities of our life live in the villages. Let the men 
brainwashed by Oxbridge and Harvard have the humility to learn 
from their age-old wisdom, which has enabled our ‘rural folk’ to 
master the technique of survival in the midst of many a man-made 
and natural calamity. Self-reliance and self-sufficiency, small 
industries, and savings are adequate to meet the needs of our own 
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vast and almost unlimited domestic market. Let us not despise the 
ordinary wooden plough and the lumbering bullock-cart and waste 
precious foreign exchange on importing enormous quantities of oil 
to fuel the tractors and trolleys. Let not the craze for glittering 
consumerism lead us into the debt-trap, degeneration, decay, and 
destruction. 


Only after the Ringgit got chipped and the Rupiah lost heavily 
did the Prime Minister of Malaysia and the President of Indonesia 
begin negotiations for a barter trade. Our Ambassador in Damascus 
then set a healthy example by making the Syrian government agree 
to export a sizable quantity of Rock Phosphate in return for their 
MIG’s being serviced in the HAL, Bangalore. 


“Please learn from our mistakes,” pleads the Deputy Prime 
Minister of Thailand. We can do no better than heed this sane and 
timely advice from one who has learnt many a bitter lesson from 
personal experience of “Liberalisation, Privatisation, and 
Globalisation.” 


34. THE LIGHT STILL SHINES*! 


The prophet and the revolutionary, the statesman and the 
reformer set their sights high and strive for a society based on moral 
values. They risk their all in the pursuit of great goals. They are 
even willing to gamble with their lives for the sake of high 
principles. 


Power politics, however, is a field where the mediocre score 
the maximum points. The politician believes that “sufficient for the 
day is the evil thereof.” He is applauded if he succeeds in the murky 
game and derided if he fails. He is set on securing his plaudits by 
pandering to popular taste. “Each one for himself and the devil take 
the hindmost” may well be his motto. 


Reagan and Gorbachev are two sides of the same coin. They 
cannot look beyond their nose. In their relentless race for ephemeral 
power and pelf, they are unconcerned about the dangers to the 
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future of mankind and humanity that are lurking around the corner. 
They are blind to the fact that populist politics, which win them 
laurels, will ultimately destroy their fickle minded followers as 
well. 


Simplistic as it may seem, the only guide to straight thinking 
are first principles of clear logic. Take for instance the use of force 
to settle disputes. The logic of violence is that you should command 
a quantum superior to that of your opponent. The inexorable logic 
of this proposition is that if you begin with a gun, you have to end 
up with nuclear weapons. oe Gorbachev and Reagan are 
stuck with them. 


The irony of the non-aligned nations calling upon the Super 
Powers to negotiate a nuclear disarmament treaty could not have 
been lost on any intelligent observer of the international scene. 
India has brushed aside all suggestions to sign the nuclear non- 
proliferation treaty. The United States wants to one-up on the Soviet 
Union in Europe. India wants to do the same with Pakistan by 
procuring the mirages to match the F-16s of its neighbour. The 
difference is one of degree not of kind. 


Wars and weapons, killings and destruction are inevitable in a 
system based on competition and increased wants. The craze for 
goods leads to consumerism: large-scale production and the need 
for rapid supply of articles leads to mechanisation and centralisa- 
tion. These make for concentration of political and economic power 
in the hands of a clique or a coterie, a junta or a party. To retain it, 
the state apparatus is constantly strengthened and made more and 
more powerful. To that extent, the people become weaker and got 
reduced to being clogs in a machine. A totalitarian state is thus an 
inescapable concomitant of a society based on centralised, 
mechanised industry whether of the Capitalist or of the Communist 
variety. A Beria is bound to have his counterpart in McCarthy. 


In a full — fledged dictatorship like the Soviet Union or a 
fledgling like the United States, the men at the top have to rely on 
the armed forces as the ultimate sanction to cling to power and rule 
over their people. Naturally, the army will call the shots. Reagan is 
no less a prisoner of the Pentagon than Gorbachev of the Soviet 
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Army. Poland and Afghanistan, Nicaragua and Grenada are all 
symptoms of the same malaise. The minor gods and goddesses of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America who meet in periodical conclaves 
like NAM and CHOGM are only a shade different. When the chips 
are down, they react in the same way as the Superman across the 
Atlantic and Pacific. 


They are always willing to make plaintive appeals without a 
countenance for even a ten percent reduction in the so-called 
conventional arms, which they pile up systematically. The tragedy 
of it all is that most of the conventional arms they buy are obsolete, 
and the Super Powers are ever eager to sell them off for a good price 
instead of being put to the painful necessity of having to destroy 
them as being useless. However much these countries may pride 
themselves on being non-aligned, the fact remains that they are 
mere pawns in diabolical game of Super Powers on the chessboard 
of international politics. “He who takes the sword shall die by the 
sword” is ever true and valid. 


Is there any way out? 


There is, provided we are willing to go back to first principles 
and have the courage to strike out in an entirely different direction. 


We should be willing to build a new society of maximum 
freedom and minimum wants. The basic necessities for human 
existence — food, clothing, housing, education, and healthcare — 
can easily be met through animal drawn ploughs, cottage and small- 
scale industries. These can be organised through small communities 
in a decentralised manner. These by and large will be self sufficient 
and self-reliant. In such small communities, where every one knows 
about everybody else, the law and order machinery need neither be 
costly nor elaborate. A small group of civilian volunteers can well 
do the police work. An army can be abjured. 


Such communities or groups will be autonomous and semi- 
independent. Democracy can work best only in such a society. The 
larger the society, the greater the distance between the people, and 
the community life gets broken. 


In a society wherein the individuals voluntarily limit their 
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physical wants and secure them through bread-labour, will also be 
able to turn their minds to cultural and creative activities and 
spiritual pursuits. 


It is of such a society that Thoreau and Jefferson dreamt. 
Ruskin and Tolstoy wrote about it. Danilo Dolci and Lanza Del 
Vasto laboured for it. 


Sounds like utopia! Yes. But, it is attainable if men and women 
of wisdom and intelligence can muster enough strength and courage 
to work determinedly for its establishment. 


Several Groups are already astir 1n this direction. The ‘Greens’ 
of Germany lay emphasis on ecology and survival when they 
oppose the armaments race and call for the preservation of the 
Fatherland. For a healthy environment, the young Canadians are 
against the Alaskan pipeline. The faddists (!) for organic food, solar 
energy, and wind power in the USA are anxious to free themselves 
from the new kind of slavery to the machine. 


In their call to discard artificiality and complexity, there is an 
echo of stirring sentiments expressed by Martin Luther King, Jr. at 
Alabama. 


Lech Walesa’s ‘Solidarity’ in Poland, Artyaratne’s “ Peace 
March” in Sri Lanka, and Sakharov’s involuntary exile in 
Leningrad are all part of the same agonising search for a civilised 
alternative to violence and untruth. 


As the spectre of a nuclear holocaust comes closer, and more 
and more people get a clear picture of its horrors and shrink from it, 
they will begin to think of the possible alternative — a society based 
on Truth and Nonviolence. The scattered groups that are ploughing 
their lonely furrow in different parts of the world now will have to 
come together and merge in a mighty movement for a social order 
based on Love and Service. 


India- not of New Delhi but of Sevagram — can make a vital 
contribution to the growth and development of a new society, nay, a 
new civilisation itself. The overwhelming success of Sir 
Attenborough’s film is a significant pointer in this direction. 


2Te In the Footsteps of Mahatma Gandhi 


Marx and Keynes belong to the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. The twenty-first century will be Mahatma Gandhi’s. 


35. PEACE AND JUSTICE” 


RIGHT FROM THE dawn of history, every reformer has tried 
to see how power can be tamed. No individual is a Robinson Crusoe 
living on a solitary island. Man has to live in society. From the 
moment the caveman came out and looked at his neighbour, he said 
to himself, “Are we not similar, can we come together in someway.” 
Thus arose the family, the clan, the tribe, the community, and then 
the nation. 


There was a yearning at one time in the minds of men to widen 
the contact and social relationships. Then they thought of the 
League of Nations after World War | and the United Nations after 
the Second World War. In these efforts to widen the human and 
social relationships again and again, man was also trying to ensure 
that such relationships were not disturbed by a few people acquiring 
enormous -power and exploiting other people and distorting justice. 
However, when any institution was created, it became like the 
concept of original sin, that 1s, “man is conceived in sin and born in 
corruption.” Any institution, starting from the family itself, carries 
within it a seed of corruption also. 


If a man wants to walk along treading the moral path, he can be 
a master of himself. However, the moment he has to tread the path 
along with other people, the rule of the road comes. The question 
then is not only whether you are going on the proper side but 
whether the other person is also going on the proper side. An 
accident takes place even if one motorist drives on the wrong side, 
when all others are driving on the right side. 


When you have a wife and children, the question often arises, 
“Why should we alone go this way?” Immediately the seeds of 
corruption start to germinate. That is where family authority and the 
moral values come. Every institution was created on a certain moral 
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basis. This moral basis was codified in different countries. In India, 
we called it Dharma. When you are not married, you are a mere boy 
or a Brahmachari (bachelor), but when you are married, you are a 
Grihastha (householder) and your responsibility increases. When 
you beget children, then each partner has to make some sacrifice for 
the sake of the child and you have no exclusive life. Slowly it 
imposes certain limitations on your own freedom. This restraint has 
been the basis on which all societies have tried to unite all 
individuals into families and families into societies, etc. Your 
freedom stops the moment it adversely affects any one else’s 
freedom. 


However, while we are in society, we still retain some 
individuality of our own. A family has a certain identity of its own. 
And as you grow wider into a community, it has an identity of its 
own and so has the nation. So long as these identities do not come 
into a clash, we have no problem. But the moment there is a clash of 
identities at any stage, whether it is between a man and a woman, 
between one family and another, one community and another, one 
caste and another, power begins to operate. The clash comes when 
one wants to dominate over the other. Immediately you find conflict 
emerging and disturbing the process of harmony, peace, and justice. 


There were certain in-built methods in society to overcome the 
conflict and to solve the problems arising from it. For instance, in 
the village you had five senior people in the Panchayat (village- 
governance). They had vast experience, and the village community 
was confident of their ability to render impartial justice. The village 
community was willing to accept the discipline imposed by the 
Panchayat, even though at times the punishment was harsh. 


Slowly, external influences started coming in. Political 
influence started coming in. Elections are fought on a political 
basis. One caste is pitted against another and the whole equilibrium 
is disturbed. We should remember when we criticise any of these 
institutions, government, media, political parties, caste, technology, 
or trade, that all of them are man-made institutions. It was not some- 
thing that came in from space. Each one of them was playing a role 
that was required in society, be it a trader or a doctor or a politician. 
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The society provided space for each of these groups. However, 
there was an expectation that these groups would work in harmony. 


There are different ways in which one can look at this concept 
of harmony. If we say that village harmony has been disturbed, then 
what was the harmony that existed before? When you discriminate 
against certain sections of the population and suppress them for 
centuries, they become a disadvantaged and marginalised group. 
We exploit them physically and mentally to an extent that their 
concept of human dignity is destroyed. You continue to rule over 
them as though you are the born masters and they are the born 
slaves. If then there is some kind of harmony, you think that is an 
ideal society. The moment they say, “We are also human beings like 
you, we do not want any privileges from you, we want our rights,” 
you are furious. So long as they ask for privileges such as scholar- 
ships, concessions, etc., it is fine. But, “How can you ask for your 
right?” That is when you say there is a disturbance in social 
harmony! 


In a family, the handicapped child or the sick person is taken 
care of by the rest of the family. Similarly, in the society, it is the 
duty of the better-off to see that the weaker section is taken care of. 
Instead, you want to use their handicap as an excuse and you 
continue to suppress them. When, at some stage a stirring takes 
place, you feel upset about that. 


The tensions and conflicts that are now arising are because the 
institutions that were created for taming power have themselves 
sometimes become oppressive. The state may be a mythical 
concept. But the fact is that the concept of the state grew in the 
minds of people. Ralph Ingersoll said, “God is the most wonderful 
creation of man.” He is still needed. “Even if there was no God,” 
Bernard Shaw said, “man would have created one. It was 
inevitable.” Voltaire was asked, “Are you not an atheist?” To which 
he replied, “I do not know if there is a god. But if he is there I would 
like to be on His right side. Therefore, I go to the church. So I deny 
Him on one side but I go to the church on the other.” This is the 
dichotomy that exists in the human being. And such is the 
dichotomy prevailing in every aspect of our society today. 
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I remember seeing a film by Spencer Tracey some fifty years 
ago. It was called Boy’s Town. It was based on an experiment made 
in the United States six decades ago. The boys involved in juvenile 
offences and crimes were sent to special schools meant for them. 
They were treated badly and sometimes punished more severely 
than ordinary criminals. At that time came a priest who said that 
was not the right way to treat the boys. “You can bring them back to 
society only through the love and affection that you can give them. 
It is the denial of love and affection at some stage in their life that is 
responsible for this behaviour,” he said. Therefore, the Boy’s Town 
was created, and this priest was able to give them guidance and 
counselling not by talking about it, but by showering his love and 
affection on them. By making them do some positive work, by 
giving them vocational training, by teaching them games, etc., 
slowly he made these boys move away from destructive activities 
towards a peaceful society. 


In society, over a period of years, on one side is the attempt to 
tame power. On the other side, each one wants to show that he is 
more powerful than the other and he can give you better justice than 
the others. So conflicts arise, armies come, and the moral angle is 
lost. What remains then is the force: the greater the force, the 
greater 1s the power and greater still is the possibility of your ruling 
over other people. So greater grow armaments and wars. The west 
specialised in it. And we accepted this as something normal. 


India was not one united country or a union of states. At any 
time, we were culturally one but administratively never one. There 
was no “national unity” until the British came and imposed a certain 
unity on us. But before they came we carried on, there was war in 
some places and in other areas great creative work was seen. Tall 
temples were built, carvings were made, art and culture flourished. 
Great spiritual teachers guided society properly and became Jagat 
Gurus. 


In the west, right from the Greek and Roman civilisations, 
serious thinkers were trying to find the meaning of life outside and 
not inside man. Thus physics, chemistry, and the physical sciences 
developed. They reached a stage when power combined with all 
these discoveries resulted in armament production, gun power, etc. 
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So, over a period of time, people found that their lives were being 
disturbed, peace was being broken, and justice was being denied. 
Then aro:.e the question on the limitation of this power. There was 
research on peace and the problem of disarmament. They were 
studying the armament industry over a period of years in their 
efforts to find peace through disarmament. 


I remember meeting Galtung, a Norwegian peace researcher, 
thirty years ago when he came to India. He wanted a few of us to 
discuss a manuscript before he finalised it. He had done a 
tremendous amount of research on the armament industry in trying 
to find out how much had been spent on armaments as against the 
positive requirements of life like health and education. He was 
asked a question, “Have you tried to work out an arrangement by 
which you can build peace from below?” He said that it was a new 
angle and that he would have to think of it thereafter. 


Even if we take the Hague Appeal for Peace, you realise you 
have still to go beyond the question of disarmament. Of course, 
UNESCO took up this question a few years ago and reported to the 
United Nations in which they talked about moving from the “culture 
of war to the culture of peace.” The United Nations is now trying to 
focus attention on the “culture of peace.” For the first time it was 
positive rather than merely discoursing on disarmament, which was 
a negative concept; hence, all this again gets related to the question 
of violence and nonviolence. 


When there was the army and there was power and these were 
disturbing peace leading to injustice in the world, between nations, 
within the country and between societies, Gandhi came out with the 
unique concept of Satyagraha as a “moral equivalent of war.” There 
is a certain moral law that should govern all human relationships 
and that moral law has got to be translated into different 
components on which our lives should be based. Therefore, in his 
Constructive Programme we find all through a constructive 
approach to peace as opposed to merely a dismantling of the 
armament industry. This process has been going on side by side. 


The UNESCO charter starts by saying something like this, “In 
the minds of men do wars arise and in the minds of men should the 
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bulwarks of peace be built.” So, you have to implant the idea of 
peace in human beings right from an early age. Therefore, education 
is an important factor for the dissemination of this implantation of 
the idea of peace. 


What kind of values do you teach? What kind of an education 
system do we have here? In India, we have often heard criticism of 
the Macaulian system of education. Right from 1920, there was not 
even one convocation address in which the chief guest or Vice 
Chancellor did not bemoan the fact that the education system is not 
suited to our country. Yet we continue with it, tinker with it, and 
make nominal changes now and then. There is no attempt to make 
any fundamental change in the educational system, which will 
include a proper value system. 


A proper value system should make you realise your role as a 
citizen in society. Your duties towards society, and what you can 
expect from society. How can you be a good citizen when you go on 
saying, “I want my career, damn society, it does not matter. | am 
going to get a job; | am going to get married and the moment | get 
some computer programme business I will go to the United States. 
Forget about this community, which has helped me. Forget about 
my parents who have educated me.” An education that is oriented 
towards anti-development, anti-peace, that which leads to injustice 
in the society is the kind of education which we are perpetuating. If 
this is the kind of educational syllabus you have, you just cannot 
add a few elements of peace education and say such an education 
makes you a better man or this will lead to peace and justice. As a 
wisecrack said, “You cannot mix an ounceful of Gandhism in a 
bucketful of Bolshevism and think that this amalgam will work.” It 
will not work at all. You cannot really enforce prohibition with a 
peg of whisky in your body. 


Hence, all this talk about education brings us back to the 
question of moral values on the basis of which a society has to be 
built, the moral authority, which has got to be exercised. If we do 
not do that, then the dichotomy comes. You talk about the role of the 
state and the power of the state. What is the limit of State power and 
how is it to be exercised? I remember a film of Charlie Chaplin 
called Verdoux where he is accused of a murder. He says in the 
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court, “Murder, my lord. I am a mere amateur in the profession, 
what about those who have perfected the instruments of mass 
destruction?” Ultimately, he is sentenced to death for a few 
murders. Just before he is about to he hanged, the Father confessor 
-comes along. Verdoux says to the Father, “My time is limited, 
Father, what can I do for you?” The priest is taken aback and says, 
“Son, I want you to be at peace with God,” to which M. Verdoux 
replies, “At peace with God! I have always been at peace with God. 
My conflict has always been with man!” 


Such is the problem we too are facing today. The religious 
leaders of today are not teaching us how to live in this society; they 
are talking about the other world. We can link up all these questions 
to the moral authority that is needed, the values that have to be the 
basis on which any healthy society has to live, grow, and develop. 
To “develop” is to “open out, to flower.” The word “development” 
came in hardly a century ago. 


When we talk of development, or flowering out, what does it 
mean and for what purpose? All kinds of definitions were given for 
development — appropriate technology, people’s participation, 
etc., but, if we have got to do all that, there has to be again a basis; 
whether it is technology, politics etc., it should not lead to greater 
exploitation, it should not lead to greater disparities in our society. 
It should not disturb the ecological balance; it should not destroy 
the environment. Again and again, we find that man’s constant 
striving towards perfection leads him to try to correct the 
imbalance. We talk about the Executive, the Legislature, and the 
Judiciary. You find there is a tremendous amount of legislation on 
land reforms, on agrarian reforms, etc. The courts have not come in 
the way of their being implemented. However, the Executive does 
not implement it; the vested interests are positioned in different 
places. Then people say, “We do not get justice here, what is due to 
us is not being given. Therefore, we do not find the judiciary, the 
administration, or the legislature helping us. We are denied justice 
through the appropriate process. We take to the gun then and we are 
called Naxalites, terrorists, and extremists, and are damned. 


Once, while talking to Shri Moraji Desai, I asked him, “What 
is your concept of violence? Is it only physical, is it only taking to 
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the gun? Is not continuous exploitation a form of violence and is it 
not resisting nonviolence?” He said that I was confusing him. I 
thought that this confusion was necessary for a politician of his stat- 
ure. But this is the crucial question. Peace is disturbed not when 
justice prevails but when injustice creeps in. Peace is disturbed 
when power is misused. Therefore we go back to the old issue — 
“What are the kinds of institutions necessary to tame power, contain 
them, etc?” And this will apply to every walk of life whether it is 
trade, commerce, technology, or any other. It is not a question of 
consensus. It is not merely a question of democracy, of majority 
versus minority. It is not a question of saying the largest good of the 
largest number of people. We have to go beyond that. We have to go 
up from the last person — Is he getting justice? And then we should 
attempt to bridge the whole gap. Is the system such that every nut 
and bolt is working in perfect harmony without disturbing any- 
body’s life? When every individual can develop, then society too 
can develop to its full potential. In such a society alone can both 
peace and justice prevail. 


36. RESEARCH ON PEACE IN POST-COLD WAR ERA* 


The art of war has been developed by mankind through 
centuries. Now, it has gained the status of a science. The general 
public and especially the educated class are so conditioned in their 
thinking that they do not understand peace in a positive light. By 
peace, we do not mean mere absence of war. The time has, 
therefore, arrived to promote research, education, and campaign in 
the area of peace. 


Destruction in wars is principally of human beings and 
physical resources. Reconstruction in the wake of such identifiable 
damage is comparatively easy. It is much more difficult after cold 
war, as it entails changing the psychology and attitudes of people, 
who had become accustomed to particular lines of perception. 


Even after the end of cold war, we are faced with serious 
problems, which are intractable. It 1s not easy to find solutions for 
them. 


43 Gandhi Museum, Jan. - Feb., 1992 (Translated from Hindi) 
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Disarmament is just one aspect of the research on peace. The 
rich countries, which had spent vast resources to arm themselves to 
the teeth, are prepared to spend equal amounts for disarmament. 
However, they do not fully comprehend the needed remedial 
measures to establish peace. It is, therefore, not surprising that Mr 
Ivan Safranchuk, Under Secretary, United Nations, had to bemoan 
the fact that resources were not available even to install advance- 
warning systems to prevent outbreak of wars. Had there been such 
an effective system functioning in the joint headquarters, the Gulf 
War could have been averted. 


The path to peace is paved with cooperation, not confrontation. 
Mutual understanding and cooperation cannot be generated merely 
through debates and arguments, which have only limited 
possibilities. Positive and constructive work for solving problems 
facing people and changing their attitudes can alone bring them 
closer and wean them away from the path of confrontation. 


In this context, United Nations bodies like UNESCO, FAO, 
UNICEF, and ILO are playing significant roles in bridging the 
differences between nations. The latest initiative of United Nations 
is in the direction of environmental protection. It has succeeded in 
preventing considerable damage to the environment, though even 
now mankind is faced with grave threats to the environment. 
Similarly, the United Nations has declared Year of the Child, Year 
of Women, Year of Youth, and Development Decade to bring 
special focus on universal problems of special groups. 


Now the time has come to shift the emphasis from legal 
niceties to moral imperatives while addressing national and 
international issues. That is the only way to bring different societies 
closer to weld into the ideal of universal brotherhood. We must 
abandon the politics of power and strive to imbue the political 
process with the motive for service. 


The first step in the search for peace is to establish a non- 
violent society. For that, we ought to modify our attitudes 
drastically and decide as to what type of social transformation we 
wish to bring about. This will not be an easy task, as it will involve 
ushering in changes in social, economic, and political fields 
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simultaneously. Man by nature is conservative and resistant to 
change. It is always painful to change oneself. We have the stark 
evidence of the discouraging results of the efforts in India to 
ameliorate the conditions of Dalit (Harijan) communities. 


In the whole world, different cultures are trying to assert their 
separate identities. Azerbaijan in the Soviet Union, Punjab, and 
Bodoland in India, and Elam in Sri Lanka are examples. In some 
regions, religious fanaticism is also raising its head. 


To cope with the looming energy crisis, it 1s necessary to 
develop alternative sources like solar energy, wind energy and 
hydro energy, which can be harnessed on a recycling basis. 


When the smoke emanating from oil wells in Kuwait, after the 
Gulf War, had affected the Himalayas by darkening the snow, it 
became clear to us that the world is small and that we must stop 
pollution of any kind at any place. Environment protection is, 
therefore, the starting point for establishment of universal peace. 


Equitable distribution of property, removal of trade disparities 
and improvement in communications will be the other priorities in 
the research on peace. 


Kampuchea and Korea are divided nations. India and Pakistan 
and India and China have bilateral problems. Sri Lanka faces ethnic 
crisis. Malaysia has problems of integration of communities. Japan 
faces the adverse impact of advanced technology on social life. 
These problems should be studied as part of the research on peace. 
The experiment in China to change from controlled to free economy 
should also be watched with interest. The problems thrown up by 
modern technology and development are many and complicated 
and they need careful study. 


The research on peace should not be merely theoretical. It 
should be action-oriented. In this, Gandhi Peace Foundation has 
been active for many years. After the Bhagalpur riots, it not only 
reached out to the field and provided relief to the affected people 
through physical resources, but also went into the root causes of the 
riots, studied how the riots started and spread and analysed all the 
factors. Based on the knowledge obtained by Gandhi Peace 
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Foundation, the Bhagalpur University is pursuing the studies. It is 
hoped that a suitable syllabus will be developed for action research 
for peace. 


Research on Peace and Education for Peace should go hand in 
hand. Teaching should be both formal and non-formal. Gujarat 
Vidyapeeth (Ahmedabad), established by Mahatma Gandhi, has 
integrated study and action in this field. In this connection, Gujarat 
Vidyapeeth has started coordinating with Patrice Lumumba 
University of World Peace and International Goodwill, Moscow. 


Wars are born in the minds of men. The fortresses of peace 
should also be built in the minds of men. It is necessary to start the 
education for peace from childhood. All resources should be made 
available to continue the education for peace at every level. An 
imaginative and coordinated approach has to be developed for 
research, action, and education for peace. 


37. THE STRATEGY OF SILENCE 


An oft-repeated complaint of the Opposition is that the Radio 
and the Television have become instruments of publicity for the 
Government of India and of propaganda for the Congress (I). There 
is a deliberate distortion in the presentation of news and views and a 
subliminal slant in the projection of programmes to the disadvan- 
tage of the opposition parties. The standard practice of Sathe and 
Bhagat has been to quote the number of times the Prime Minister 
and other luminaries of the Cong (1) have been mentioned in 
comparison to that of the opposition leaders. What is constantly 
ignored in all such rebuttal is that the reference to the speeches or . 
statements of the opposition leaders in the radio and television is 
mostly made when they are marginally in favour of the ruling party 
at the centre. 


“It is the duty of the opposition to oppose and not to provide 
alibis to the Government,” said Harold Wilson when the Labour 
Party was accused by the ruling conservatives of not adopting a 
‘constructive approach’. The tradition has, therefore, grown in 
Britain that the BBC always highlights the points of criticism 
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against the Government policies and programmes whenever an 
opposition leader makes a speech or a statement, even though it may 
contain some compliment to the Government on some specific 
issue. 


What is the position in our country? A couple of examples will 
suffice to show the difference. Sometime back, the National 
Council of the Janata Party met in Patna. Chandra Shekar’s 
presidential address contained a severe indictment of the ruling 
party. At the same time, he expressed his party’s agreement with the 
policy of non-alignment followed in foreign affairs. Akashvani and 
Doordarshan pinpointed only the latter point, conveniently playing 
down the criticism. 


A few weeks ago, Shri Rajeswara Rao, General Secretary of 
the Communist Party of India, issued a statement following the 
meeting of his Party’s Central Committee. It contained several 
critical references to the domestic policies pursued by the 
Government of India. Incidentally, it also deplored the failure of 
some of the Opposition Parties to realise the threat to our nations 
consequent on the supply of sophisticated arms to neighbouring 
countries by same super powers. The Government-controlled media 
merely highlighted the latter portion of the statement. 


A regular listener of Akashvani or a viewer of Doordarshan is 
bound to get the impression that not only is everything all right with 
the nation but that the opposition too is in agreement with the 
Government of India and Cong (1). 


_Itis- needless to recapitulate the brazen-faced insults meted out 
by Akashwani to Jyoti Basu and N.T. Rama Rao. The popularly 
elected Chief Ministers of two large States were treated as though 
they were vassals of some feudal lord. 


While the internecine quarrels of Cong (1) are ignored by the 
two media, even minor differences among the opposition parties are 
presented as though they are issues of fundamental conflict. 


Suppressio Veriis tantamount to suggestio falci. 


No one can deny the necessity for the mass media to give due 
publicity to policy pronouncements by Ministers. However, the 
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broadcasting of every speech and statement of the Prime Minister, 
whether it has any news value or not, is certainly a misuse of the 
media. If Akashvani and Doordarshan are to be believed, the 
Minister for Information and Broadcasting is the most important 
and powerful member of the cabinet, next only to the PM. The 
minor gods and goddesses of the ruling party often jump in to grab 
the marginal time after the major portion has been devoted to these 
two luminaries. The Opposition speeches and statements naturally 
get reduced to the position of time-fillers. 


During the past few weeks, the image-building of the new PM 
seems to have been the major task of these two media. Not only is 
every movement of his — including his visit to the riot-affected areas 
between 1.30 and 4.30 am — mentioned, but his ‘addresses’ to the 
smallest groups of visitors to his daily durbar are reported with 
nauseating monotony. Sometimes one can perceive a note of 
ironical humour as when the Radio, reporting Rajiv’s receiving a 
group of ‘top’ scientists, stated that he advised them “to make 
efforts to bring the benefits of science and technology to the rural 
areas.” When will we give up the pretension that, whoever is the 
Prime Minister, he is the storehouse of all knowledge and wisdom? 


But, there is a method in madness. 


If image building is necessary for a politician even during 
normal times, it becomes essential during election time. The 
opposition must be rueing the day when it clamoured for the 
extension of radio facilities to remote areas. The setting up of 
television relay stations in over a hundred and seventy towns has 
provided the Government of India with another powerful weapon 
for projecting the image of the PM and campaigning for the Cong 
(1) in several subtle ways. By installing community radio and 
television (colour) receiving sets in every nook and corner of the 
country at Government expense, Cong (I) can dispense with the 
necessity of Rajiv having to undertake extensive tours to campaign 
for its candidates in the election. He will merely have to sit in his 
bedroom and reel off statistics to prove the ‘achievements’ of his 
Government and make tall promises for the future, and every word 
and gesture of his will be heard and seen by the masses all over the 
country. They will not only be convinced that prices have fallen and 
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inflation has disappeared, but that they can get all their basic 
necessities in the corner shop without any difficulty. They will be 
certain that every able-bodied - nay even the handicapped — person 
is assured of gainful employment and that no citizen of India that is 
Bharat need remain poor or hungry. Such is the power of the Insat 
“to bring people from distant parts of the country closer to one 
another, promote harmony, understanding, and cooperation among 
them, and make them aware of the great opportunities awaiting 
them.” 


Lest the command performance of the Government-controlled 
media (including the trite documentaries of the Film Division and 
the glossy and instant publications of the Publications Division) 
should be marred by any aberrations of the press, gentle pressures 
where adequate and the thumb-screw where necessary are applied 
to compel the latter to fall in line. After all, every newspaper 
proprietor is not a Goenka. And there are editors and editors! 


In this kind of a situation, what can the opposition do? Among 
the several mistakes which the opposition parties have been 
committing, a majo. one bas been to attempt to toe the line adopted 
by the Cong (1). If the Cong (1) spends enormous amounts of money 
and uses several other questionable means to win elections, the 
opposition too vies to do the same. And, since for obvious reasons, 
it cannot match the efforts of the ruling party, it feels demoralised 
and frustrated. It is not by imitating the ruler but by an anti- 
symmetrical approach that the opposition can establish its 
credibility with the masses and secure their support. 


The opposition can do no better than take a lesson from 
Gandhiji’s approach in such matters. Soon after he returned to India 
from South Africa, he realised that the masses of our country 
respected either the Raja or the Fakir, but none in between. He 
found the leaders even in the Congress, let alone the Liberals, trying 
to become Englishmen in an effort to parley with the rulers. He saw 
the futility of that approach. It was impossible for any Indian to 
compete with the Viceroy in a life style of opulence and splendour; 
not even the tallest among the native princes who had to bow low 
before the foreign ruler could do so. So, he opted for a contrary 
style. He moved down to a remote village and set up his Ashram. He 
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abandoned the plus-four suit in favour of the ‘minus-four’ as he 
called his /angoti. By that very act, he became one of the masses, 
and they called him a “Mahatma”. He hosted no gala garden parties 
or extravagant dinners but wanted for his famished countrymen the 
right to manufacture common salt without having to pay a tax on it. 
As he walked down the 269 kms from Sabarmati to Dandi, the 
country was afire with excitement. When he picked up a pinch of 
salt from the sea-shore, thousands of Satyagrahis all over the 
country followed his example, including Motilal Nehru who was 
boiling salt water in a test-tube in Anand Bhawan to produce a 
spoon of salt. The Viceroy then realised that the game was up, and 
that all his pomp and pageantry and all his armed forces could not 
save the situation. He was left with no go but to invite the 
“semi-naked fakir, once an inner temple barrister,” for negotiations. 
Churchill was the only British leader who recognised the 
significance of that move, and his blood boiled on seeing the 
beginning of the end of the Empire. For the first time in history, 
Royalty represented by the Viceroy had to parley on equal terms 
with a Subject. The Gandhi-Irwin Pact drove the first nail into the 
coffin of British Imperialism. 


It is useless for the opposition leaders to raise a hue and cry 
about the misuse of official media by the ruling party, for it will fall 
on deaf ears. What then can they do? 


They should adopt a strategy of silence! They should jointly 
issue a Simple statement saying that, in view of the attitude adopted 
by the Government and the major news agencies, they have no 
alternative but to remain silent and leave it to the public to draw its 
own conclusions. They need not waste their time in drafting 
meaningless manifestoes and trying to broadcast them. They need 
print no posters, publish no pamphlets, issue no statements, or 
‘address’ any meetings. They can save themselves enormous 
expenditure incurred on badges, banners, and vehicles. At the most 
they should bring out only a handbill containing their statement in 
different languages and distribute them. 


Dividing themselves into several groups, they should merely 
walk silently from village to village and let the people see them. To 
dramatise the “repression through mass media” practised by the 
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Government, they can close their mouths by a piece of cloth or 
better still by a bit of sticking plaster. As they move along, they will 
first arouse the curiosity of the public and then attract their 
sympathy and support. 


The leaders should not rest content by observing silence in 
public; they should also cut out their comments and criticism of one 
another in private, lest they get publicised to their own disadvan- 
tage. It is needless to point out that during the last four years; the 
opposition leaders have more often traded adverse remarks against 
one another than launched a concerted attack against the 
programmes and policies of the Government. 


What will be the impact of this strategy of silence on the 
electorate? Let it not be forgotten that the main plank of the 
opposition is the need to preserve and strengthen democracy and 
promote the proper functioning of institutions like Parliament, a 
free Press and an impartial Judiciary. The opposition to the Cong 
(1), therefore, is based on the fact that it is systematically stifling the 
expression of free opinion and slowly snuffing out free institutions. 
An effective method of conveying their message to the electorate is 
for the opposition leaders to show that the big brother has imposed a 
big gag. Their utter silence and not their marathon speeches and 
statements will carry this message more loudly to the masses. 


An illustration of what can happen in such a situation was 
provided by Atal Behari Vajpaye when he recently stated that he had 
received several letters from his constituents and friends enquiring 
whether the opposition leaders had boycotted the funeral of Indira 
Gandhi. The question was asked because the Radio and Television 
had almost blacked out any reference to them. That the people 
noticed their absence is significant. Normally, in election time the 
voters are accustomed to see their leaders, big or small, and hear 
their speeches. Often, they are taken for granted. Hence, when they 
do not speak, the voters’ curiosity will be roused even more. The 
leaders’ stoic silence in the face of the furious propaganda 
unleashed by the ruling party and the Government will bring home 
to the electorate the genuineness of the opposition’s charge that 
authoritarian forces are thwarting democracy. 
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In fact, a major factor that contributed to the success of the 
Janata Party in 1977 was that the masses had been denied the 
opportunity to see or hear the opposition leaders for 18 months. 
Democracy is, after all, a process of free debate and discussion. “A 
nation of shopkeepers” like the British naturally call their 
Parliament “A Talking Shop.” The sudden arrest and imprisonment 
of opposition leaders and workers, the censorship on the Press, the 
ban on public meetings, the restrictions on publication of even 
parliamentary proceedings contributed vastly to the rousing of 
public awareness about the absence of democracy. When the 
common man found that he could not even indulge in his harmless 
gossip about government’s policies in public, his cup of anger was 
full. He simply waited for the opposition leaders to be released, and 
quickly catapulted them to power, replacing the authoritarian 
Con (1) rulers. That the Janata politicians lost by their garrulousness 
what they had secured by the silence imposed on them by Mrs 
Gandhi’s government should not be forgotten either. 


It is a specious argument that a self-imposed vow of silence on 
their part will deny to the opposition leaders the opportunity to 
place their policies and programmes before the electorate. It is a 
delusion from which the earlier they free themselves the better will 
it be for them. The average voter rarely reads mile-long 
manifestoes, multi-coloured posters, and sheaves of pamphlets and 
booklets issued by the political parties during elections. They are 
scanned and commented upon only by the self-conscious editors of 
magazines and newspapers. In a general election, the voter goes by 
some broad issue. It is only by highlighting a particular issue that 
any political party can win popular vote. Studied silence on the part 
of the opposition candidates during the forthcoming election will 
focus attention much more effectively than voluble propaganda on 
the attempt by the ruling party to thwart democracy. 


It will be a mistake to assume that the voter needs to be 
educated about the party symbol, the candidate for whom he should 
vote, etc. The grapevine of gossip by the voters proved to be a more 
effective medium that made the people from Amritsar to Asansol 
aware of the Janata Party’s symbol in a fortnight’s time than any 
other publicity material put out by the party in 1977. 
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A strategy of silence also demands that the opposition parties 
and leaders should decline to avail themselves of the limited offer 
made by the Radio and Television to present their pre-censored 
views to the electorate. As against the opportunity given to the PM 
and other Ministers and supporters of the ruling party to be in the 
public view daily, nay even hourly, through selective news 
presentation and careful programme management, the time and 
space doled out to the opposition leaders is utterly insignificant. 
The absence of any reference to the opposition leaders on the Radio © 
and Television will make the public sit up and ask more questions of 
the ruling party than if former fall for the bait put out by the 
Government. 


It is not easy for politicians, especially in India where each one 
of them aspires to be a Shabda Brahmaa, to observe a self-imposed 
silence for any length of time. However, if Atal and Bahuguna, 
Charan Singh and Chandrasekhar, Namboodripad and Rajeswara 
Rao, Rajnarain and Sharad Pawar, Karunanidhi and Rama Rao, 
Farouk Abdullah and Jagjiwan Ram, and their loud-mouthed fol- 
lowers can suffer the agony of tight-lipped silence for just four 
weeks, they shall experience exhilarating joy and satisfaction at the 
bountiful response of an eager electorate. 


Mouna Padayatra (Silent Foot March) may be the only 
effective strategy against the manipulation of mass media by an 
authoritarian government. 


38. SUMMIT TO BASE“ 


Some years ago, the ambassador of a European country told me 
in Karachi: “I stayed in India for six weeks, regularly read a number 
of your newspapers, and discussed the Kashmir and Canal waters 
questions with some of your leading intellectuals and politicians. | 
was quite convinced of India’s stand then. I have been in Pakistan 
for over six weeks now. I am equally cunvinced about Pakistan’s 
case!” If such be the impact of propaganda on the mind of a 
seasoned diplomat, one can well imagine its effect on the mind of 
the average individual. 


er: Unpublished Manuscript - Date unknown 
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It is a sad commentary on modern politics in most countries, 
especially ‘n the developing nations, that whatever be the difference 
on home policy, there is a growing tendency to evolve a bi-partisan 
foreign policy. A newspaper, validly or otherwise, may be highly 
critical of the ruling party and the Government on almost all 
internal matters. But in external affairs, it would be willing, in what 
is considered the proper patriotic spirit, to line up behind its 
Government. This is much more evident in the case of countries 
with whom the relations are rather strained. The Radio usually goes 
a step further. Broadcasters vie with another to discount every move 
on the other side and to tar all political leaders there with the same 
brush. The films employ both crude and subtle forms for the same 
purpose. The total effect of all these can perhaps be overcome by a 
person anxious to know the truth, if he can have the opportunity to 
walk across the border and see things for himself. This is what 
happens in most of the European countries and America. 
Unfortunately, this privilege has been denied to the citizens of India 
and Pakistan for decades now. Passport and visa restrictions have 
mounted over a period of years until all travel has been suspended 
for sometime now. 


How anxious the common people on either side are to meet 
their friends and relatives across the border and to visit places of 
tourist interest or of religious importance was made dramatically 
clear when the Punjab border was thrown open during the mid- 
fifties for a few days. The late Mr Ghazanfar Ali Khan, who was 
Pakistan’s High Commissioner in India then, and who was keen on 
improving Indo-Pakistan relations, prevailed upon his Government 
as well as India’s to let a few hockey matches be played between the 
two countries, in Lahore and Amritsar. The border was thrown open 
to the visitors from either side. Thousands rushed to Lahore from 
different parts of India and an equal number came from Pakistan to 
Amritsar. Nostalgic memories of the atmosphere of good cheer that 
prevailed then still linger in the minds of many people who 
witnessed the friendly matches. 


What particularly struck me during my visits to Pakistan (West 
and East then) in the late fifties and the early sixties, when I was on 
an international assignment, was the tremendous desire on the part 
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of the youth there to visit India, meet young people here, and make 
friends with them. These feelings were reciprocated by India’s 
youth also. Unfortunately, the bureaucrats on both sides thwarted 
several of my efforts to arrange for exchanges of a few youth and 
student delegations between the two countries. However, [ still 
managed to get to India, under one pretext or the other, a few young 
Pakistanis. They were pleasantly surprised by the warm welcome 
given to them - even as Benazir Bhutto was the other day - and took 
back with them very happy memories of their visit. They have 
subsequently been quite friendly to our country. In fact, when the 
postal communication between India and Pakistan was broken 
during the Christmas season of 1965, some of them managed to 
send me greeting cards through friends in third countries. 


It can, therefore, be hoped that once the border is opened and 
communication and movement freely permitted, the goodwill 
generated at the summit will percolate to the base and strengthen it. 


Further, speedy steps should be taken to re-establish trade and 
commerce. There is nothing more welcome to millions of Pakistanis 
than the simple Pan to chew and the opportunity to see a Hindi film. 
We in turn relish the grapes from Quetta and dried fruits in plenty. 
Those who say that only a limited number of items can be traded 
between the two countries fail to realise the great strides made by 
both the countries in the fields of agriculture and industrial 
development. Leave alone the other countries, if only India, 
Pakistan and Bangladesh were to form a common market, we can 
well challenge many of the established markets abroad, much to the 
benefit of our common people. 


Lovers of Urdu Poetry in India are pining to listen to the latest 
couplets from Josh Malihabadi, Faiz Ahmed Faiz and Mohtarama 
Zora Nigah; those in Lahore and Rawalpindi are straining their ears 
to listen to Firaq Gorakhpuri and Arsh Malsiani. Has not Jaffri, the 
revolutionary poet from Bombay, got his namesake in Karachi who 
can set any audience roaring with laughter by reciting his free 
verses about the latest one who has become a Minister? Lucknow is 
still the home of the Ghazal, but the Lohoreans are very fond of it. A 
-Thumri sung well anywhere finds an echo everywhere! 
Connoisseurs of art are keen to feast their eyes on good Kathak. In 
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the cultural field, the possibilities for goodwill and understanding 
are limitless. 


Science and technology have no frontiers it is said. Yet the 
opportunities for the scientists of India and Pakistan to meet and 
exchange ideas have been negligible. A few of them have run into 
each other in international conferences in Europe or America. 
Hundreds of them know each other by name and through their 
works and would like to come together for fruitful exchanges. 


It is needless to detail the different aspects of our individual 
and social life in which friendship, understanding, and co-operation 
will be facilitated by clearing the lines of communication. Suffice 
to say that the Simla Summit shall become meaningful to the 
millions of Indians and Pakistanis only when they can talk and write 
to each other at the base as their leaders did at the top. The powerful 
language of the heart will then find the proper phraseology for 
framing suitable solutions to the problems of the POWs and 
Kashmir. 


39. ANOTHER DAY, ANOTHER COUP* 


History has a strange way of turning up in odd places. As I was 
leisurely rummaging through four-decades old memorabilia stored 
away in a Steel box, I came across copies of the Dawn of Karachi 
dated Oct 8 and 9, 1958. On the front pages in screaming headlines 
were the proclamation of President Iskander Mirza abrogating the 
Constitution, and the Broadcast of General Ayub Khan who had 
been appointed the Chief Martial Law Administrator. Tucked away 
in an inside page was a small item that the Pakistani National Youth 
Council had hosted a dinner to me. My mind naturally went racing 
back to those days when “Bliss was it to be alive in that dawn, but to 
be young was very heaven.” I slowly began recalling the crucial 
events of those two days. 


As Asian Secretary of the World Assembly of Youth (WAY) 
with my headquarters in Brussels, I had constantly toured several 
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Asian countries. The youth wing of the All Pakistan Women’s 
Association (AP WA) was a member, of WAY’s national committee. 
It had organised an Asian conference on “The role of women in 
preservation and development of cultures in the Community.” WAY 
was invited to send an observer. My Secretary-General in Brussels, 
who had a rather wry sense of humour, cabled me in Delhi to play 
that role. 


Begum Nahid Mirza inaugurated the week-long conference in 
Karachi, the then capital of Pakistan, on Oct. 7. As the only male 
present on the dais, I did face some embarrassing moments. I broke 
the ice when I began my message with the words: “The only women 
] have known in my life are my mother and my sisters and, for the 
benefit of the eligible ladies here, may I say that I am an eligible 
bachelor.” The audience roared with laughter, not having been 
suppressed in a mullah-raj. 


Soon after the function was over, we were invited to a 
Reception hosted by Lady Abdullah Haroon, the Acting President 
of APWA. Begum Anwar G. Ahmed, the leader of the Pakistani 
delegation to the UN, who was also the President of the PNYC, was 
gracious enough to introduce me to some of the important guests. 
Among them was Shaheed Suhrawardy, the Leader of the Awami 
League and the mentor of Sheikh Mujibur Rehman. Shaheed Saheb 
had been the Premier of undivided Bengal and had also served as 
Pakistan’s Prime Minister for sometime. I remember the ladies 
giving him a wide berth for reasons everyone seemed to understand. 
So, I could engage him in conversation for a while without being 
disturbed. 


The story was making the rounds then that Malik Firoze Khan 
Noon would announce the next day Feb. 15, 1959, as the exact date 
for the long-awaited general election. I ventured to seek Shaheed 
Saheb’s opinion. “Everything about Pakistan is so uncertain, even 
its very existence. What can one say?” was his cryptic reply. It set 
me thinking. 


That evening I met the late Shri Narayanaswamy, the 
knowledgeable correspondent of “The Times of India.” I picked his 
brain and learnt that Iskander Mirza had not the ghost of a chance of 
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being re-elected President since the entire lot of Punjabi and Bangla 
politicians despised him. “ In that case, why would an ambitious 
man like Iskander permit Noon 1s to set in motion the electoral 
process? “, I asked. “He has no other choice,” was his reply. I was 
not so sure. From the time Neguib and Nasser had ousted King 
Farouk in Egypt to the day when Kasim and Arif had liquidated 
King Feisal and his Prime Minister Nuri al-Sa’id in Iraq in July 
1958, army officers in several countries had been carrying out one 
coup after another in the countries which had not built up healthy 
democratic conventions or traditions. And Pakistan was still to 
strike root as a democracy in the late fifties. 


Later that night, a couple of my Pakistani journalist friends 
took me to a film show. While we were returning around midnight, I 
noticed some tanks stationed outside the Telegraph office. | 
enquired from Ehsanullah about its significance, since there was no 
military presence when we had traversed the same route three hours 
earlier. “These are routine happenings here,” he answered. I was not 
convinced. I persuaded my friends to take a walk to the Pakistan 
Information Bureau, not far away. And there, to their shock and 
dismay, an army officer was handing out Iskander Mirza’s 
proclamation dismissing Noon’s Government and appointing 
General Ayub Khan as Chief Martial Law Administrator. 


The next evening at seven, Ayub made a broadcast to the 
nation. I was listening to it standing among an excited group of 
Pakistanis outside a wayside tea-stall. The news of the dismissal of 
Noon and the take-over of the administration by the army, and 
Ayub’s biting criticism of the entire lot of politicians came as music 
to the ears of those listeners. They clapped and sang. The streets 
soon got filled with revellers dancing in joy. Carlyle’s classic words 
came to my mind then: “Given a leader to choose, the people are 
judged.” 


The next evening | was on the aisle seat of an aircraft flying to 
Tehran. Beside me sat the Raja of Mahmudabad, scion of a well- 
known Lucknow family, whom I had known in Delhi twelve years 
earlier when he was a leader of the Muslim League. He had taken a 
liking to the ‘Urdu-speaking Madrasi’ from the moment I had 
greeted him with the words “Aadaab Arz.” Now, he welcomed me 
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like a long-lost brother, rose to hug me and expressed his surprise at 
meeting me “at this high level”. After the pleasantries were over, | 
ventured to enquire about his mission to Tehran, for I had known 
that he had earlier been his country’s Ambassador to the court of the 
Shah of Iran. “Arre Bhai, Iskander and Ayub are worried that the 
Shah may be upset about the developments here, coming so soon 
after the coup in Iraq. So, they have requested me to go there and 
reassure the Shah that he need have no apprehensions at all and that 
Pakistan’s friendly ties with Iran will remain intact.” When I 
smilingly told him, “ Raja Saheb, the Shah may not be worried 
about Pakistan’ s attitude towards his country, but, he sure would be 
terribly anxious that his own generals should not get the wrong 
ideas from Baghdad and Karachi”, he countered by asking: “Does 
not the Shah know that the thousand families that operate the levers 
of political and economic power in Iran also dominate the army?” It 
took almost thirty years for the Shah to realise that his army, and the 
‘Savak’ too, would melt away before a peaceful mass movement of 
unimaginable proportions. 


On the far seat was a Colonel of the Pakistani army, who had 
till then been lost in the night-lights of Karachi, watching them 
from his window. He had obviously not overheard our conversation 
amidst the roaring noise of a propeller-driven super-constellation; 
or, may be he had taken me to be a fellow-citizen since most of the 
time I was talking to the Raja Saheb in Urdu’. My poser to the 
Colonel when he turned left was, “How long do you think the army 
rule can last?” Without a moment’s hesitation, he shot back: “Six 
months. We should go back to our barracks as soon as possible. 
After all, the strong point of the army today is that it is faceless. 
Once people come to know who my ‘Mamu (uncle) and Chacha 
(uncle), my Bhanja (nephew-brother 's son) and Bhathija (nephew- 
sister’s son) are, I shall be subject to the same pulls as the 
politicians. Then the people will turn against us too, but with no 
other force to turn to later on!” Unfortunately, Ayub did not listen to 
the words of his bright, wise colonels. He gave Iskander a dose of 
his own medicine but overstayed, resulting in the canker of 
corruption permeating the top echelons of the army too. 


“A perfectly sound country has been turned into a laughing 
stock,” thundered Ayub then. However, he added, “Democracy i: 
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the ultimate aim.” Musharraf now almost echoes his words: “We 
have lost honour, our dignity, our respect in the comity of nations.” 
And he adds for good measure: “I shall not allow the people to be 
taken back to the era of sham democracy but to a true one.” Ayub’s 
boast of ushering in ‘Basic Democracy’ is matched by Pervez’s 
promise of “developing power to the grassroots level.” Ayub never 
kept his word. Power has its own logic, as Musharraf will soon 
realise. 


In a way, the Kutch aggression was the undoing of Ayub. 
General Yahya Khan, who succeeded Ayub, mouthing the same 
mealy phrases about cleaning up the Aegean stables, did no better. 
Prodded by bumptious politicians of West Pakistan like Zulfikar Ali 
Bhutto, he vainly tried to block the duly-elected Bengali leader 
enjoying a majority in the whole country from becoming Prime 
Minister, only to preside-over the break-up of the country with 
Bangabandhu Sheikh Mujibur Rehman emerging as the head of the 
independent sovereign republic of Bangladesh. Not long 
afterwards, Yahya too went Ayub’s way. Zia-ul-Haq, the ‘Islamic’ 
General who succeeded him, promptly got staged a mock-trial in a 
kangaroo court and got Bhutto hanged. Grievously did Bhutto err 
and grievously did he pay for it. But, nemesis overtook Zia when he 
was killed in a plane crash and Bhutto’s daughter triumphantly rode 
to power on a mass upsurge. True, the international situation is 
quite different now. The western powers, especially the USA, 
which felt quite comfortable with the military dictatorships during 
the cold war, because they were considered the bulwark of defence 
against the Soviet Bloc, have at least outwardly been plugging for 
democracy and human rights during the past few years. For them, if 
military rule becomes inevitable, it should only be under NATO, 
MEDO or SEATO or in their modern avatars, as we have noticed in 
West Asia, Bosnia, Kosovo or East Timor. Hence it is that the USA 
and the European Union are making all that noise about the need for 
the restoration of ‘civilian rule’ in Pakistan, and Britain moves 
quickly to ‘suspend’ it from the Commonwealth. One cannot be sure 
that, if Musharraf and his corps commanders dig their toes in and 
cock a snook at them, the old allies led by Britain and the USA and 
egged on by the MNCs will not retreat and rest content with 
business as usual, unless Osama Bin Laden rocks the boat too much. 
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However, Musharraf may not forget that the fickle-minded 
public of Pakistan, and the hundred feudal families that have always 
controlled the commercial, civil and military establishments and 
have dominated the political life of the country will not 
‘countenance the continued leadership of a ‘Mohajir’ general 
talking turkey for long and will seize the earliest opportunity to 
make him run for his life. It may well be the case of “another day, 
another coup.” 


40. FLAMES OF MEMORIES“ 


As I watched on the television the flames leaping out of The 
Express Building in Delhi, a thousand memories rose in my mind. 
To my generation of three score and ten, The Indian Express has 
never been a Newspaper. It has always been an institution 
fighting for a great cause. In the beginning, it was the freedom of the 
country, which naturally included the freedom of the Press and the 
pulpit. After Independence, the voice of the little man struggling for 
survival against heavy odds, the wailing of the lonely woman 
subjected to all sorts of cruelties and indignities, and the drumbeats 
for social justice by oppressed communities have all found their 
echo in the columns of the Express. The fire that has gutted the 
Express building, therefore, has come as a great shock. A well- 
known landmark on the Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, even its charred 
structure will stand out in the skyline, until it is rebuilt, as no doubt 
it will be. Many a citizen of the capital will eagerly look forward to 
the day the ‘Phoenix will rise from the ashes’. 


Ramnoth Goenka, one of the few stout-hearted Marwaris this 
country has seen, was not only the founder of The Indian Express 
and a doyen among newspaper publishers, but also a highly 
controversial personality. To a large extent, the Express building 
reflected his personality. In the mid-seventies, the building housed 
not only The Express but also “Everymans”, a journal edited by Ajit 
Bhattacharjee. By and large, it became a vehicle for the expression 
of views and news about the J.P. Movement. Never having learnt to 
buckle under any kind of pressure, The Express and its sister 
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publications stood foremost among the papers opposing the 
Emergency, with Zhe Statesman standing closely behind them. 
Afraid of taking on Goenka directly, the then Information and 
Broadcasting Minister, V.C. Shukla, one of the main hatchet men of 
Mrs Gandhi, once sent a message to Ramnothyji that if he did not toe 
the official line, his only son Bhagwandas would find himself 
behind bars as a MISA*’ detent. Goenka was personally prepared 
for the worst; but he could not even contemplate the idea of his 
beloved son languishing ina jail. 


If the Express has been home to many a great cause, the Gandhi 
Peace Foundation in Delhi has always been the “Home of the 
Subversives.” It has remained a habitat for any individual or 
organisation struggling against any kind of vested interest, official 
or non-official. Jayaprakash Narayan was arrested from its 
premises on June 25, 1975. Its then Secretary, Radhakrishna was 
pronounced a ‘Proclaimed offender’ by a Delhi Court, when he had 
merely gone out on a tour. He promptly wrote to the Commissioner 
of Police from Madras a la mode the Individual Satyagrahis of 
1940, that he would be available for arrest at his house in Delhi ona 
particular date. He was duly arrested and driven off to Tihar. 


L’Affaire Bhagwandas took place before Radhakrishna was 
declared a ‘proclaimed offender’. Goenka was a regular visitor to 
Radhakrishna’s house in those days. So it was that he came there 
that day to confabulate with a few of us about the line he should 
adopt in his reply to Shukla’s threat. He accepted our suggestion 
that he should ask Bhagwandas to come up to Delhi so that the 
latter’s own opinion could be ascertained. Kuldip Nayar, who was 
then with The Express, went to the airport to fetch the visitor from 
Madras. To our pleasant surprise, we found Saroj, wife of 
Bhagwandas, had also come with her husband. On the drive to the 
GPF, Kuldip briefed them both about the latest developments in 
Delhi, particularly the threat from Shukla. 


As soon as they came in, Bhagwandas told Ramnothji: “Bapa, 
we are both ready. You can ask Shukla to take us away at anytime.” 


47 MISA - Maintenance of Internal Security Act. 
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Ramnothji was overwhelmed by emotion; when he looked at Saroj, 
the latter added: “Yes, it is true. It is our joint decision.” Her words 
must have come as the pleasantest shock to Ramnothji. Though he 
himself was a doughty fighter, he had always thought of his son as 
‘soft and chicken-hearted’. Much later, he told me that it came as a 
revelation to him that Saroj, a Poddar girl born with a silver spoon 
in her mouth, could take such a courageous decision without batting 
an eyelid. | 


Having hugged his son and daughter-in-law and said 
‘Shahbash’ to them, Ramnothji turned to Moolgaonkar and said, 
“You should draft a good letter from me to the Prime Minister; say 
that not only my son Bhagwandas, but my daughter-in-law and 
myself are all ready to report ourselves to the superintendent of the 
Tihar Jail; we are merely waiting to know when we should reach its 
gates!” The veteran journalist may have edited many a ‘letter to the 
editor’, but he was no letter-writer himself. The atmosphere in the 
room, surcharged with emotion, was also not conducive to precise 
penmanship. Therefore, Moolgaonkar quietly walked over to 
Radhakrishna’s office. Left to himself, he soon produced an 
acceptable draft. The letter was promptly despatched through a 
special messenger to the Prime Minister. However, neither the 
father nor the son nor the ‘holy angel’ was arrested. A rumour 
emanating from the PM’s office a few days later reached 
Ramnothji’s ears that “Madam was terribly upset on receiving the 
letter and she called Shukla and gave him a big piece of her mind.” 
Obviously Shukla had not been aware of the extent to which Indiraji 
was indebted to Goenka. 


In that little corner room on the left side of the Ground Floor of 
the Express building, generally known as the guest room, 
Ramnothji used to plan and perfect many a trick to circumvent the 
Censor’s ‘guidelines’. Dropping in there now and then, some of us, 
his ‘fellow-conspirators’, had the unique opportunity to watch the 
master strategist plot his moves in his relentless battles for the Four 
Freedoms. 


A lesser man than Goenka would have wilted under any of the 
threats held out to him or succumbed to any of the intimidating acts 
initiated against him by a regime that had become impervious to 
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public opinion. But, undaunted, he carried on his war of resistance 
to dictatorial rule. Not only were Government advertisements to his 
newspapers stopped but also the establishment had passed the word 
round to the big business houses that patronage of The Indian 
Express would bode ill for them. Such a warning would certainly 
not be taken lightly by those who ‘crawled, when they were asked 
merely to bend their knees.” Ramnothji would often ‘phone 
Bhagwandas at Madras to dispatch some money from the 
‘Dinamani’ to tide over a financial crisis — to wit, payment of staff 
salary. 


On one occasion, the powers-that-be suddenly intercepted the 
supply of newsprint to the Delhi edition. Unperturbed, Goenka left 
it to his resourceful Manager Mishra to tackle the situation. Like 
everyone else in The Indian Express who proudly stood by Goenka 
and the paper at that time, Mishra too did not fail him. He took the 
audacious step of asking his counterpart in The National Herald to 
help him out. Soon afterwards, a few rolls of newsprint moved from 
the N.H. through the back lane to the backdoor of The Express. Try 
as they might, for months Shukla’s henchmen could not find out 
how The Indian Express appeared in print without a break. They 
would have been squirming in their seats had they but known that 
the paper which was closest to the Nehru family had played a posi- 
tive and crucial role in the whole drama. 


Besides playing ‘hide and seek’ with the Union Government, 
Goenka also had to wage a running battle with the Delhi 
administration. Jagmohan (now a BJP MP) was the Lt. Governor of 
Delhi during the days of the Emergency. He was notorious then for 
his brash nature and his harsh ways. He was particularly hard on the 
Muslims. On the plea of clearing congestion in the Turkman Gate 
area, he forcibly evicted a large number of families of poor Muslim 
labourers and craftsmen and dumped them in undeveloped and 
unhygienic areas on the periphery of Delhi. The Express pulled no 
punches in criticising Jagmohan. Vain and arrogant as he was, 
Jagmohan could not stomach criticism. He bore a nagging grudge 
against The Express. He seemed to have been waiting for a chance 
to hit back. 


Some additions and alterations were made to The Express 
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building. Before the work was completed, however, Goenka made a 
part of the space in the ground floor available to the Foundation of 
Maharishi Mahesh Yogi for a camp on transcendental meditation. 
Soon afterwards, the Delhi Administration issued orders to 
demolish a part of the structure stating that the construction 
violated approved building plans. As soon as Goenka got wind of 
the news of the imminent arrival of the Demolition Squad (which 
would be backed by a strong police force), he rushed to the Supreme 
Court and secured a Stay Order, just in time to thwart the attempt of 
the ‘Chhota Moghul’ of Delhi to pull down The Express Building. 


It will be no exaggeration to say that the Janata Party was 
conceived in the guest room of The Express, which was the den of 
Goenka whenever he was in Delhi. During those troubled and 
uncertain days, politicians of various hues flitted in and out of that 
room at all odd hours of day and night. Madhu Limaye, George 
Fernandes, Raj Narain, Ravindra Varma, L.K. Advani, Nanaji 
Deshmukh and Chandrasekar readily come to my mind. Some 
Sarvodaya busybodies also shuttled between the Gandhi Peace 
Foundation, where J.P. was staying, and the Express building, 
giving themselves great airs. 


For all that, however, the first blow at Goenka and The Express 
Group of Newspapers was struck, albeit unconsciously, by the 
Janata Government. The sudden and unexpected announcement of 
the acceptance by the Union Government of the controversial 
Bachhawat Award that had been kept in cold storage by the previous 
government for a long time meant that, for implementing it, the 
Express Group, already impoverished by the denial of government 
advertisements for over eighteen months, would have had to cough 
up a considerable amount of money as wages and arrears. The 
Statesman, which, too, had incurred the wrath of Indira’s 
Government, found itself in an equally tight corner. When news 
reached Morarji Desai, the Prime Minister in the Janata 
Government, of the damage that was likely to be suffered by The 
Express Group and The Statesman, besides some other newspapers, 
he tried to undo it; but it was too late. 


Meanwhile, the Working Journalist’s Federation began 
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clamouring for the immediate implementation of the Award. The 
esprit de corps, which had seen The Express through the dark days 
of the Emergency, seemed to have suddenly evaporated. 


The Janata Government felt badly shaken. Several ministers 
and the Party functionaries rushed to Goenka and entreated him to 
give them some more time before taking any drastic action. But, he 
felt badly let down. Even normally, he had the habit of using choice 
language against those whom he disliked. Now his expletives came 
through thick and fast. But, he did not stop with that. One fine day, 
he just announced the shutdown of The /ndian Express, pleading 
“lack of capacity to pay the increased wages and emoluments.” A 
stalemate ensued, which lasted for quite a while. 


When the practicing politicians. failed to persuade Goenka to 
reconsider his decision, some of them as well as some of the 
working journalists approached Acharya Kripalani and sought his 
good offices to overcome the crisis. Though reluctant to intervene, 
he felt that the disappearance of The Indian Express from the scene 
at that crucial juncture would do the nation no good. So, he sent for 
Goenka, not sure how the latter would respond. Goenka had always 
referred to Acharya J.B. Kripalani as his ‘Guru’ since he had been 
his student in Muzaffarpur. Kripalaniji commiserated with Goenka 
in the misfortune that had befallen him, but ‘personally’ appealed to 
him to reopen the paper in the ‘national interest’. It was a touching 
scene when Goenka made a deep bow and told Kripalaniji, “Dada, 
you have been a selfless servant of the nation. You have never 
sought an office or position or asked for any favour from anybody. 
You make me feel ashamed of myself by making this request on 
behalf of those who deserve no sympathy from you. But, as my 
‘Guru Dakshina’, I shall do as you say.” True to his word, he soon 
restarted The Express. An interesting post-script to this incident was 
the claim made by many a politician in subsequent days that he was 
instrumental in persuading Goenka to get The Express going again. 


Not once but on several occasions, cynical observers have 
hastily written off Goenka and The Indian Express. During his life- 
time, Goenka proved them all to be doomsday prophets. The Indian 
Express, too, continued to grow and prosper. “Those who came to 
scoff (often) remained to pray.” The Indian Express, Delhi, and its 
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sister publications should be able to survive the ravage caused by 
this fire, even as the original Indian Express of Madras survived an 
equally devastating fire sixty years ago. But then, that is a different 
story, a story by itself. 


41. FLORIDA’S FLY UNZIPPED*® 


“New York With Its Pants Down” was the provocative title of a 
book by D.F. Karaka that came out half a century ago. He wrote it 
after a visit to the U.S.A. The contents of the slim volume made for 
delightful reading. 


Vice—President Truman, a staid personality, had stepped into 
the shoes of the redoubtable F.D Roosevelt, three-time President, on 
the latter’s death in the last days of World War II. The colourful 
Dewey was challenging Truman. The result seemed to be a foregone 
conclusion. Dewey was expected to win hands down. To the shock 
and surprise of most voters, however, Truman won. The vast 
majority of Dewey’s supporters did not turn out to vote, taking his 
victory for granted. uch are the imponderables of any democratic 
election. 


A particular feature of the American scene that intrigued but 
impressed Karaka was the opinion poll. He was waiting for a bus 
with a few Americans when a vehicle was sighted at the street 
corner. As the passengers were hurrying to board it, a young man 
holding a notebook and pencil suddenly dashed down the road and 
tried to collar one of them with the question: “Are you for Dewey or 
Truman?” The man just brushed him aside with a curt remark 
“Damn Dewey, damn Truman,” and sprinted to get on board. 
Karaka says that he noticed the pollster put a mark on the ‘no 
opinion’ column of his questionnaire. And then the veteran 
journalist makes a pregnant remark: “The Gallup poll is as much a 
part of the American scene as the election itself. After all, 
democracy is a process of seduction, not of rape.” 


A dozen Presidential elections have taken place in the U.S. 
since Karaka wrote his book. Very few of them have really centred 


oe Unpublished Manuscript - Dec. 2000 
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round any crucial issues. The candidates, campaign managers and 
the media, however, try to project each election as though it were a 
life-and-death matter for every American. With their firm and 
unshakable faith in enlightened capitalism and the market economy, 
the Americans have rarely been divided on any economics—centered 
ideology. The miniscular Communist and Socialist parties, too, 
were snuffed out in course of time. Besides the Democrats and the 
Republicans, a third party could never notch up even the minimum 
four percent of the total votes polled to get the benefit of state 
funding. 


Having hugged an isolationist policy for long, the Americans 
rarely allowed external affairs to impinge on a national election, 
even when that country emerged as a world power. The bi-partisan 
foreign policy permitted only domestic concerns to dominate the 
election campaign. Most often, these have related to socio- 
economic issues like rising unemployment, tax cuts, state funding 
of health and education programmes, legalisation of abortion, spurt 
in crimes, de-segregation and drug abuse. 


Articles, advertisements and special features, assemblies in 
auditoria, public meetings, whistle—stop tours, hugs and hand- 
shakes, fondling children and kissing babies were common enough 
in the earlier days. The print media played a prominent role, until 
the Radio entered the scene. 


The voice, rolling phrases, memorable quotes, diction, and 
delivery became important factors in the era of broadcasting. 
Roosevelt used it to maximum effect through his ‘fireside chats’. 


Television introduced a significant element in campaigning. 
The mobility of expression, gestures and body movements assumed 
an importance beyond imagination. The gullible voters, who in any 
country form the majority, reacted to these inane factors in a manner 
that shocked the decent and the intelligent. Yet, the fact remains that 
not only during the elections but also in every aspect of human life, 
especially in the so—called developed countries, the TV has come to 
play a negative role in terms of imparting knowledge or inculcating 
positive values. Unfortunately, it has become as much a part of the 
American way of life as the Gallup Poll. 


Florida’s Fly Unzipped 305 


The latest Presidential election has but served to highlight the 
gaps, drawbacks and the weaknesses in the American system. No 
issues to rouse the emotions of the people could be found, though 
the major contenders worked themselves into a frenzy! Billions of 
dollars had poured into the election fund, and as rapidly did they 
evaporate — the campaign managers and the publicity experts had 
been quite generous in spending. There was little to distinguish one 
candidate from the other. 


The Americans never had it so good as during the last eight 
years. The dread of the cold war hotting up had disappeared with the 
disintegration of the Soviet Union. The USA had emerged not only 
as a super—power but had also grown into a citadel of globalised 
economic strength. The growth rate was high. The dollar was 
strong. Unemployment was low. Social security was satisfactory. 
The media hype, therefore, mostly centred round a close contest. 


Voting was no more the exercise of a right or a duty, but a 
leisure-time activity for those who felt like sparing a few minutes 
for the ballot, when they were not preoccupied with baseball, 
bowling, browsing, pop—music, or Madonna’s marriage. 


The voice of the only one who dared to raise disturbing 
questions and point an accusing finger at those who were diverting 
the attention of the American public from facing up to the crucial 
issues of ecological disaster, environmental destruction, global 
warming and the growing disparities between the peoples of the 
developed and developing countries, was heard only at a Press 
conference after the polling had concluded. The inherent 
contradictions in the American society and “the need to look 
beyond ‘the bad and the worse’ parties” were highlighted by Ralph 
Nader in vain. 


The publishers and the media could have come out of it all an 
inch taller when their prediction that it would be a neck—and—neck 
run turned out to be a nose—to—nose one. Alas! They allowed 
themselves to be cut to size, when they rushed in where angels 
would have feared to tread. Like everybody else, the media folks 
were felled by Florida. 
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“The US has become the laughing stock of the World,” wailed 
a senior political analyst for the CNN. It is not the election result 
itself which has made the public across the seas snigger and jeer at 
the manner in which the democratic process is being handled by the 
country forever boasting about its strong and enlightened 
democratic structure. Its pride in its pre-eminence in the field of 
information technology has also been badly hit. The yawning 
communication gap it has exhibited has knocked out its claim to be 
the super—-communicator with its web, internet, and dot.com. What 
remains of ICE is merely the entertainment, comic enough for the 
rest of the world, however embarrassing it may be for the 
Americans. 


The totally unexpected turn the election has taken over the 
‘chad’ and ‘pregnant’ votes of Florida being bounced back and forth 
between different judicial bodies including the U.S. Supreme Court 
caught everyone unawares. The tragi-comedy may well give rise to 
a new book. “Florida’s Fly Unzipped.” 


42. HINDUS, HOLY DAYS AND HOLIDAYS” 


The learned may know the Vedas. The Pundits may quote the 
Shastras. The wise men may recite the Gita. The philosophers may 
hold forth on the Upanishads. But the average Hindu is ignorant of 
it all. 


Throughout his life, a Hindu may visit no temple and 
participate in no rituals. Yet, his dead body will be cremated and his 
ashes consigned to the waters in true Hindu fashion. There is no 
ex-communication from Hinduism. 


Hinduism is not a book-based religion though its literature is 
vast and varied. Born in a country where oral culture had been 
all-pervasive, its profound ideas have been handed down from 
generation to generation through word of mouth. If the average 
Brahmin learnt two of the Vedas, he became a ‘Dwivedi’. When he 
could memorize and repeat Sama Veda also, he became ‘Trivedi’. 


4° Published in The Indian Express : August 1982 
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The unique tradition, which survived for centuries, was rudely 
interrupted by the appearance of the printed word. Macaulay’s 
educational system has almost destroyed it. The Chaturvedis of 
today can hardly recite a Shloka from any of their scriptures. 


Lack of Knowledge 


In spite of such diminution of scholarship among the Hindu 
elite, how has the philosophy survived? How have its values 
sustained the Hindu, nay, Indian ethos? The two great epics 
Ramayana and Mahabharata have made the most significant 
contribution in preserving Hinduism among the common people. 
From Kashmir to Kanyakumari and from Kutch to Manipur, the 
mythological stories have been in constant currency through the 
centuries, underscoring the unity of Indian culture in the midst of a 
great diversity of habits, customs, languages, and manners. 


The Ramayana is the repository of the highest human values. It 
was not for nothing that Gandhiji used the words ‘Ram Rajya’ to 
describe the kind of government he wanted established in free 
India, for it conjures up in the common man’s mind a vision of a fair 
and just society. 


The Mahabharata has not only characters symbolising certain 
desirable values but it is an encyclopaedia of almost all human 
virtues and foibles. 


Moreover, every Indian child picks up the stories from 
Ramayana and Mahabharata at its mother’s knee. The simple but 
absorbingly interesting stories that the schoolboy learns then, 
become longer and longer and get more meaningful as he grows 
older. The ‘Bhajans’, ‘Kirtans’, ‘Kalakshepams’, ‘Kathas’, ‘Ram 
Leela’, and ‘Durga Puja’, common to most parts of the country, 
strengthen his faith. By then the theory of ‘Karma’ and re-incarna- 
tion, the triumph of good over evil, the need to practice ‘Satya’ 
(Truth), ‘Dharma’ (Duty), “Karuna’ (Compassion) and ‘Dana’ 
(Charity) in day-to-day life have become part and parcel of his very 
being. Anyone who has even a nodding acquaintance with the two 
great epics can clearly distinguish between right and wrong and 
know how to seek his salvation. Without specifically mentioning 
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the word Yoga, the different branches of this unique philosophy are 
outlined through appropriate characters in the Kavyas. If Vasishta 
exemplifies ‘Gnana Yoga’ and Arjuna ‘Karma Yoga’, Prahladha and 
Dhruva stand out as shining symbols of ‘Bhakti’ and ‘Raja Yoga’. 
The subliminal techniques adopted by the ancient Gurus to convey 
to the common man knowledge of Hindu philosophy and its abiding 
values have few parallels in the history of human civilisation. 


Significance 


Our ancient gurus had to reckon with the limitations of large 
masses of people of average intelligence who had to spend most of 
their time in day-to-day chores. So they devised a system by which 
Hinduism could be woven into the fabric of the average individual’s 
daily life. It consisted of a series of fasts, feasts and festivals, all 
related to mythological figures and exuding some special 
significance. 


In “Roots of Heaven”, Morel pleads for “at least marginal 
freedom for the elephants” in Africa. Moreover, here in India, the 
elephant-God Vinayaka has a special day allotted to him on a 
Chaturthi (fourth day from new or full moon). Our ancestors were 
keen on marginal freedom even for the rodents who have their own 
role to play in maintaining the ecological balance. So Ganesha’s 
Vahana (vehicle) is a Mooshaka (mouse). Panchami (fifth day) is 
devoted to Nag (serpent). It is also associated with the advent of 
Basant Panchami (spring). Shashti (sixth day) is for Skanda 
(Karthikeya, the younger son of Parvathi and Parmeshwara) whose 
Vahana is the peacock (now the national bird of India). Sapthami 
(seventh day) recalls to mind the Ratha (Chariot) of Surya, the sun 
God. Ashtami (eighth day) is the birthday of Krishna, the most 
lovable God in the Hindu pantheon. Rama was born on Navami (the 
ninth day). Dasami reminds us of Vijaya Dasami, the triumph of 
good over evil. Pournami or Poornima (the full moon day) is 
associated with several holy events. Baishaki, Kartik and Sharad 
Purnima, have special significance. The Buddha, whom the Hindus 
revere as the latest of the Avatars, was born, got his enlightenment 
and attained Mahaparinirvana (salvation) on a full moon day, the 
significance of Buddha Purnima. 
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Having invested almost one day in each month and every 
season with special significance, our ancestors laid down the 
procedure for their observance. They even made sure that the 
culinary art of India will be preserved by making it part of the 
religious ceremonies. Ganesha or Vinayaka loves Modaka and has 
to be propitiated by offerings of these dainty dishes. The naughty 
Krishna is fond of butter and ghee, and sweetmeats fried in them. So 
the Naivedya (offering) on Janmashtami contains these special 
preparations. On Ramanavami, they consist of Mashaboobam 
(Vada) and Panaka (jaggery water). And so on.... 


New clothes are brought for Deepavali, the delightful festival 
of lights, when all kinds of sweets are consumed. No Guy Fawke’s 
day can compete with Deepavali in cracker and fireworks. The post 
harvest festival of Holi is full of fun and frolic and provides an 
occasion to get rid of social tensions. Vijaya Dasami is the ideal day 
for initiating the child in the art of learning, Aksharabhyasa. 


The festival days provide opportunities for entire families to 
get together, sport good clothes, enjoy delicious food after making 
due offerings to the Great Giver, and exchange pleasantries. Social 
calls, too, form part of the celebrations. These are the occasions 
when the little ones pick up their first lessons in Hinduism through 
songs and stories. What a delightful way of imparting knowledge of 
the basic philosophy of life! 


Common Custom 


Lest excessive feasting should injure one’s personal health or 
result in the degeneration of society, a certain amount of fasting has 
also been made part and parcel of Hindu religious discipline. On 
Ekadasi (eleventh day) a full day’s fast is prescribed. On Dwadashi, 
(twelfth) only a light meal is partaken. Special significance is 
attached to Vaikuntha Ekadasi and Maha Shivaratri so that even 
those who may not fast for a day or two every month can do so ai 
least once a year. Partial fast during Navaratri is also a common 
custom among the more devout. 
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For those who are able to perform regular rituals, Amavasya 
(new moon day) is set apart for remembering the ancestors. Special 
prayers are said during Grahana (eclipse). The Shraddha (Death 
anniversary) ceremony enables the heirs to do their duty to their 
fathers and forefathers. 


It will thus be seen that the holy days or holidays for the 
Hindus are an essential and integral part of their life and religion. 
They make for social cohesion and national integration in a country 
where the majority is still Hindu. 


Let no modern Parasurama from the South axe off a limb of a 
living philosophy by tampering with the few Hindu holidays that 
survived the onslaught of the foreign rulers and are still helping 
Hindu children to know something of their ancient religion, its rich 
traditions, its code of conduct, and its eternal values. 


43. DEATH IN THE FAST LANE*° 


THE cinema halls in New Delhi used to exhibit a slide 
prepared by the Safety First Association. It showed a tombstone 
with the inscription: ‘Here lies a man who lived in speed and died in 
haste’. It could well be Diana’s epitaph. She played fast and loose 
with her life and died in a car crash in Paris. Her death reminded me 
of General Patton, who lived through the worst that the war had to 
offer, only to be killed in a jeep accident. 


As young boys in the late thirties, we were thrilled with the 
drama and romance of Edward VIII’s affair with Mrs Simpson. In 
those days, Britain was still very traditional. The King preferred to 
abdicate rather than abandon Wally. They settled down in Paris as 
the Duke and Duchess of Windsor. Their presence in the city was 
hardly noticed, except by the regulars at Maxim’s. 


In comparison, Princess Margaret’s passing affair with Group 
Captain Townsend was a tame affair. And then she tied the knot with 
a photographer. Later, Fergie went broke even as her marriage with 


°° Published in The Indian Express : Sept. 97 
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Prince Andrew broke down, and she is still fully occupied with the 
task of balancing her books. 


Diana, on the other hand, lived her life on a very different 
level. She hailed from a well-known family of impeccable pedigree. 
Her upbringing was admirable. She was vivacious, not merely 
beautiful. She exuded charm and grace and endeared herself to one 
and all. She was intelligent, too, though her inexperience of men 
and matters cost her dear. 


The phlegmatic British went wild with joy when she and 
Prince Charles were united in a: fairy-tale wedding. However, 
absent-minded as they are, the citizenry almost forgot about their 
existence during the Iron Lady’s rule. And they took the arrival of 
William and Harry in their stride. 


But they sat up when the tabloid press screamed about Diana’s 
extramarital experiments, followed by the sensational news of 
Charles’ own escapades. ‘Will they or will they not make-up?’ was 
the question on every one’s lips. 


The sordid confessions of the royal couple shook the British 
public, but did not quite knock them off their feet. The nineties are 
not the thirties, and much water has flowed under London Bridge 
since the Duke of York stammered and stuttered the oath to ascend 
the throne as George VI. So, when the seven-year itch was followed 
by a formal divorce, the Englishman was perhaps a little harsh on 
the Prince, but tended to forgive the Princess. 


Only for a while did Diana seem to be disheartened. When her 
rating went up again, she seized the opportunity to project a new, 
improved image of herself. 


Warm and loving, caring and compassionate, she threw herself 
heart and soul into charitable activities. Visiting hospitals and 
consoling the sick and the terminally ill, and campaigning against 
landmines, she led a hectic life. And she certainly did not remain 
restricted to the British Isles. She flew across nations and 
continents, and kept security men and journalists across the world 
on their toes - though she does indeed seem to have misjudged the 
danger of paparazzi, ever in hot pursuit. 
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However, her infectious smile served but to hide a deep inner 
conflict. The dynamo of energy that she was, she craved for lots of 
life and love for herself. Maybe Dodi Al-Fayed, who perished with 
her in Paris, might have been a real companion, had not the tragedy 
cut short their romance. 


Before the Great Leveller, the ifs and buts of history have 
little meaning. And yet, one wonders how Diana could draw such 
high tributes from Tony Blair, Bill Clinton, Nelson Mandela, and 
Mother Teresa. Why did everyone, young and old, rush to the gates 
of Kensington Palace to bow their heads in her memory? Perhaps 
the answer can be found in Walt Whitman’s famous lines: “Roam- 
ing the thought over the Universe, I saw the little that 1s good stead- 
ily hastening towards immortality. And the vast all that is called 
Evil, I saw hastening to merge itself and become lost and dead.’ 


44. ADIEU DYNA*! 


(In free Verse) 


Adieu, my companion closest for 
days four and ten 
So tight was your embrace that I almost 
Chocked and gasped for breath 
Shake you of I couldn’t, your presence was 
such a soothing comfort 
What magic was in your mere touch 
that made aches and pains flee! 
Day and night, through storm and hail 
you clung to me 
In bed and bath, nay in the toilet too 
you stuck to me sans shame 
Hugging my chest like a little monkey 
(or Mary’s Lamb) 
In a plane that spun and lurched 
In thunderstorms and pockets of air 


>! Unpublished, May 1999 
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Wrenched from their seats when the passengers 
hit the ceiling or the seats in front 
When cans and bottles, trays and glasses 
flew around 
Stunning the steward and leaving the 
hostesses dazed 
You gripped me like a vice and kept me 
down in my seat 
What training did you have dear and 
who your teacher was, pray tell me 
Was it any wonder that I worried not 
about bumping rides 
In rickety autos or Chennai roads 
With the good Lord above and you beside me 
so safe and secure did I feel. 
Apprehension though there was 
when in Chennai I landed 


And was whisked home without a moment’s delay. 


When we two were alone, me and my wife 
“A cracked rib, did you say”, she asked 
and promptly proceeded to count them all. 
My shirt she tore open with a jerk 
(a shirt she had repaired so often 
and with such loving care, closing 
its myriad tears and sewing buttons 
innumerable!) 

But fell back astonished, at seeing you sprawled 
all over my chest 
Not many moments passed, however, before 
Savithri gently passed her palm on your back 
The smoothness of your skin she admired 
and your light-rose complexion too. 

The firmness of your grip on me 
frightened her though 
And made her ask, time and again 
“will it ever leave? Will I ever 
see you bare-chested again? 
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“Wait for a while more, my dear” I told her 
And she left seemingly assured 
To fetch a hot cup of tea and 
some biscuits too, while 
I fondled you to my heart’s content. 


And just as I in your solitary company felt secure 

Suddenly landed a horde of friends 

and relatives from far and near 
(Strangers too some) 
Disbelieving, their curiosity roused too high 
to see you, my latest love 
For thine reputation like a forest fire 
had spread 
By word of mouth, through the grapevine. 
of rumours galore 

“We saw it in print” said some 


‘“So-and-so” phoned chimed in a few 
Parted they my shirt to look at you 
resting on my chest 
Unconcerned about their gaze and stare 
resplendent in thy complexion so colourful. 


Shameless men and jealous women and 
green-eyed children too 
. hey bent to touch your torso and run 
their fingers to trace thy body’s 
contours and thy shapely figure 
You turned not a bit but shamed them al] 
by thine indifference 
Speechless they left, muttering and 
murmuring in disbelief undiluted 
Little did I care for what they said 
or did, my love 
For you were mine and mine alone 
(For a fortnight only alas! I knew not then). 
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And just as I was dreaming of yet another week 
in thy company 
Dawned this dreadful day 
What a shattering experience it was 
when that smooth-talking sawbones Sriram 
Ripped you off at one go without batting an eye-lid 
and cast you off so casually. 

The wrench I felt then, dear, How shall I describe 
Sheer agony was it, gushing out of every 
pore in my chest 
The suddenness of it all, so totally unexpected 
like a ton of bricks hit me hard 
Reminding me of the day when the auto 
felled me from behind. 

Stunned, I almost fainted, (swooned perhaps not) 
When I came to, was I over-joyed 
to see the firm prints on my body 


you had left 
How fine were they, the lines that criss-crossed 
Lines that the cubists would have envied 
How beautiful the curves, the long lashes and 
arched brows 
Salvador would have raved mad and 
twirled down his moustache 
Pablo would have been left mesmerised 
for a while before exclaiming 
“T wish I could draw like that’” 


All good things must come to an end, they say 
they who know you not 
Certainly not thine sweet memories 
ever-lasting 
Pleasant thoughts ever-comforting. 


Till my dying day shall I cherish thee, 
my love 
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Shimmering in thine silken robe, 
Tight-fitting, concealing to reveal 
Farewell then, darling 
My beloved Dyna (Plast) 


Written a day after Dr Sriram ripped off the Dynaplast bandage 
strapped on my chest on May 18, to help rejoin three ribs which got 
cracked when I was knocked down by an auto without headlights 
near the ITO, New Delhi on May 13, 1999. I flew back to Chennai 
on 20 May 1999. I recovered well enough to resume my normal 
activities by mid - August. 


I am grateful to all friends and relatives who had sent messages 
wishing for my speedy recovery. I hope they would have enjoyed 
reading these free verses. 


45. MESSAGE SENT TO SHRI ADITYA PATNAIK* 


“Success often comes to those who dare and act; it seldom goes to 
the timid who are afraid of the consequences,” said Jawaharlal Nehru 
during his presidential address at the Lahore Congress when, on that 
fateful day, 29 Dec., 1929, the Congress declared “Purna Swaraj” or 
complete independence to be its goal. It was a message particularly 
addressed to the youth of the country. Throwing down the gauntlet to 
the mighty British government, thousands of young men and women 
risked their lives for freeing our motherland from the foreign yoke. It 
was a turbulent period full of risks and uncertainties; but, fired by 
enthusiasm and attracted by the adventure, nay even the romance, of 
striving for a great cause, the youth rose to the occasion and gave an 
excellent account of themselves. 


Because the struggle for independence was non-violent, the 
emphasis was on constructive endeavours. The programme placed 
before the people by Mahatma Gandhi to strengthen the national 
sinews essential for a prolonged battle provided a unique opportunity 


ne Message sent to Shri Aditya Patnaik, Secretary Antyodaya Chetna Mandal, 


Rashgovindpur, Mayurbhanj Dt, Orissa, on the occasion of the inauguration of a new 
Eye Hospital. Dec 2000. 
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for the freedom-fighters to serve the community in the periods that 
intervened between non-cooperation, Salt Satyagraha, individual and 
mass civil disobedience, and finally the “Quit India’” Movement of 
1942 - 45. They were as much dedicated to serving the people in 
various ways even as they were willing to suffer and sacrifice for 
freedom. 


After Gandhiji’s demise, Gandhian constructive work slowly 
receded into the background. The government tried to pervade the entire 
spectrum of individual and social-life through its programmes, which 
often were defective in conception and deficient in implementation. It 
leaned more on the bureaucracy and sidelined the tried and trusted 
constructive workers; nay, it slowly the programmes and even some of 
the Gandhian workers and institutions into its rigid and out-moded 
system. In the event, service to the people through voluntary effort and 
organisation took a backseat. The mushroom growth of so-called NGOs, 
too, has not helped much to revitalise the rural sector. Intense Power 
Politics has resulted in constructive work becoming a casualty. 


The J.P. Movement of 1974-77 came as a breath of fresh air. 
Glimpses of the day~ of the Quit India Movement could be discerned 
in it. When the Emergency was lifted and the elections held 
subsequently, some of the participants in the J.P. Movement opted for 
mainstream politics, contested elections and became MLAs or M.Ps. 
Yet others chose to keep away from power politics and decided to 
devote themselves to Gandhian constructive work. 


Aditya Patnaik is a gift of the J.P. Movement. He has proved his 
mettle both in the non-violent struggle and as a social activist. Seeing 
the pathetic conditions of the people, especially the tribals, in the 
Mayurbhanj area, and the various ways in which they were being 
exploited by the vested interests, he evolved a strategy of 
“Development through struggle.” Over the years, his emphasis has 
mostly shifted to positive constructive work. 


A sudden silence descended on the Board Members of the South 
Asia Partnership at a meeting in Edmonton, Canada, when a Member 
asked, “Why should the Operation Eyesight Universal be included ina 
body meant for promoting development activities? I ventured to reply: 
“When a man becomes blind, he tends to rely on other people and 
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sometimes becomes a drag on society. On the other hand, if he retains 
or regains his eyesight through medical or surgical treatment, he 
rejoins the mainstream of life, and becomes a useful and productive 
member of the community. Hence, the mere act of restoring vision to a 
human being is part of the process of development.” I was happy when 
the OEU was admitted as a member of the Canadian Partnership and 
consequently of the South Asia Partnership. 


Today, Aditya has chosen to add ‘eye-care’ as an important 
component of his Development strategy. 


It is a bold and welcome step. As one who has taken a close 
interest in the welfare and progress of Aditya and Geetha Patnaik for 
over two decades, and watched their struggles and sufferings, I believe 
they will continue to ‘dare and act’. 


May the hospital sponsored by the Antyodaya Chetana Mandal 
founded by Aditya, which is to be inaugurated by Shri Krishna Kant, 
grow into an excellent institution, and serve the people in all possible 
ways! With lighting the lamp during the ceremony, the Vice-President 
shall have helped to illumine the proper path for the community at 
large and to dispel the darkness of ignorance and illiteracy. 


I wish the function all success. 


46. SAMAN EMPIRE*® 


Osama Bin Laden has been variously described as a dissident 
Saudi billionaire, an extremist, a militant, a terrorist and an Islamic 
fundamentalist. He is also a megalomaniac cast in the mould of 
Mussolini and Hitler. He dreams of an Islamic empire stretching 
from Morocco to Mindanao and from Chechnya to Indonesia. To 
achieve his objective, he will stop at nothing. He is a cruel and 
ruthless fanatic who can do immense damage to humanity if he is 
not halted in his tracks without further loss of time. 


Unlike the dictators of yore, Osama does not rule over a 
country or command any well-disciplined army. A fugitive from his 
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own motherland he cannot even claim the citizenship of any country 
legitimately. It is no wonder that he has chosen to operate from 
Afghanistan, where those of his ilk in the Taliban instinctively find 
a kinship with him. 


Apparently wallowing in wealth, Osama depends upon two 
types of people to realise his dream. He has recruited mercenaries 
from several Arab countries and from Pakistan. Those who are 
young and are highly impressionable suffer from hallucinations of 
participating in a ‘jehad’ against the ‘kafirs’ or infidels. They form 
the bulwark of his force. The so-called ‘Madrasas’ run by Maulvis 
who share his ideas provide not only a distorted theological basis 
for the youth but also intensive training in the use of weapons 
ranging from the crude to highly sophisticated rocket launchers and 
missiles. Unadulterated terrorism without any feelings of 
compassion for the innocent victims, not excluding women and 
children, characterises all his actions. Having established close 
links with the Islamic fundamentalists in countries as far away as 
Algeria and the Philippines and right up to Chechnya in the north, 
Osama is a greater danger than any dictator has been before his 
times, because he has no responsibility to any citizen or a state in 
the stability and progress of any country. 


47. HOT AND COLD” 


The French government has abolished all titles except two — Count 
Napoleon and the Duke of Paris. In India, Rajahs and Maharajahs — 
except formally - disappeared a few years back. 


When the proposal for abolishing official titles was being 
discussed by the Constituent Assembly Congress Party, the late Sardar 
K.M. Panikkar suddenly got up and told Sardar Patel, “Vallabhbhai, 
beware: This is Jawaharlal’s trick to deprive you and me of our 
respectability. He will continue to be addressed as a Pundit, Kripalani 
will not give up being an Acharya and Rajendra Prasad will be content 
to be a Babu. But you and I will be reduced to simple shris.”” When 
Vallabhbhai queried, ““What about Baldev Singh? He is also a Sardar,” 
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the latter quickly replied, “I belong to a minority community; Panditji 
will not touch me.” “Obviously yes,” Nehru quipped. “Every Sikh is a 
born Sardar.” 


Nevertheless, official patronage did creep in soon enough by the 
back-door, in the form of Awards like Padma Shri and Bharat Ratna. 
And the scramble for these is something to be seen to be believed. 


The younger generation may not know that it was Gandhiji who 
bestowed the title of ‘Sardar’ on Vallabhbhai Patel for the consummate 
skill with which he successfully carried out the Bardoli Satyagraha. 
Two other well-known freedom fighters in the south were also 
affectionately called ‘Sardar’ by the people - the late P.M. Kesavalu 
Naicker of Madras and Venkataramayya in Mysore. Incidentally, the 
latter is still hale and hearty and is active in the field of Gandhian 
constructive work. 


Scientists investigating the increase in the occurrence and 
intensity of tornadoes in the U.S.A. have arrived at the startling 
conclusion that the millions of vehicles being driven on the right side 
of the roads cause this phenomenon. According to them the natural 
direction of the air currents can be maintained if cars keep to the left 
like in England. Right-side driving would be all right for countries 
‘down under’ like Australia and New Zealand. 


This reminds me of the bizarre situation that arose in Karachi 
when the Administration there suddenly decided one fine morning that, 
to give Pakistan an identity separate from India, all traffic should ‘keep 
to the Right’. Pedestrians, cyclists, and motorists followed the new 
regulation. But the camels and donkeys drawing the innumerable carts, 
that then formed the City’s main transport system, simply could not be 
persuaded to give up their habit of a life-time. There were accidents 
galore until the asinine law was rescinded. 


48. THE SECOND OBITUARY 


Quite a few friends and relatives must be queuing up to offer 
their condolences to the members of the family of the late Shri 
(Justice) G.D. Khosla (Retd). But this will not be the first time! 
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One fine evening, about forty years ago, a number of Kholsa’s 
friends mostly from the legal fraternity, holidaying in Missouri, 
rushed to his bungalow on hearing about his “passing away.” 
Khosla was perplexed by this sudden invasion of his privacy by 
friends and admirers. They too seemed to have been taken aback on 
seeing him and began breaking into sheepish smiles. Much to his 
discomfiture, several of them began to congratulate him on being 
alive! It took some time for Khosla to wring out the truth from them. 
“The Illustrated Weekly of India” was then publishing a series 
entitled ‘self-obituary’ by eminent persons. On that day, Khosla’s 
own ‘Self-obituary’ had appeared in “The Weekly.” A poster 
prominently displayed in the Mall had been half-read by some of his 
friends who reached the hasty conclusion that Khosla was ‘dead’ 
and that even his ‘Obituary’ had been published. In their anxiety to 
hasten to his house to share the grief of the family members and thus 
lighten their burden of sorrow, they had not even cared to purchase 
a copy of “The Weekly.” Worse still, they had passed on the 
message to many others they met on the way with the result that the 
news of Khosla’s death spread like wild fire. 


When the full story came out, Khosla laughed it off, though the 
members of his family felt somewhat upset about it. 


Khosla had a wry sense of British humour. Keeping a straight 
face and without batting an eyelid, he would make some 
casual-sounding remark which would draw peals of laughter from 
those gathered around him. 


He also wielded a facile pen. For months together, the 
Humayun road in New Delhi was in a state of disrepair. A wide and 
deep trench dug up along the road was disrupting traffic. Khosla 
could get no answer from the NDMC or the PWD to his queries 
about the purpose of the trench or the time likely to be taken to 
complete the work. So he wrote a delightful ‘Middle’ in “The Times 
of India’, entitled “Maria Theresa’s Treasure.” He referred to the 
story ever making the rounds of Europe about the constant digging 
of the streets of Vienna by the concerned authorities to unearth the 
treasures of Empress Maria Theresa, which are said to lie buried 
somewhere under the Austrian Capital. Khosla went on to add that 
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perhaps the authorities of the New Delhi Municipal Committee 
were trying to trace the lost treasures of the Moghul rulers under the 
impression that they lay buried under the Humayun Road! 


The article not only delighted the readers but also produced an 
immediate effect even on the dry-as-dust bureaucrats. The storm- 
water drainage scheme on the Humayun Road was soon completed. 


Someone should undertake, as a labour of love, the task of 
compiling and publishing the witticisms of this remarkable man 
who was wise without being pedantic, who was a stern judge but 
had a soft heart, and who had a grave demeanour but exuded gaiety 
and laughter. Rip Encore! 


49. AMINISTER BY MISTAKE 


An MLA in U.P., whose name was not in the list provided by. 
the new CM, was sworn in as a Minister through ‘an oversight by 
the Raj Bhavan staff ’. A couple of days later, the same Suraj Bhan, 
acting as Governor of Behar, dismissed a minister in Rabri Devi’s 
Government for being ‘under-aged’ without any recommendation 
by the Chief Minister. Strange as these may seem, such faux pas is 
nothing new. 


T. Prakasam, Premier of the undivided Madras Presidency 
during 1946-48, was constantly kept on his toes, not by the 
minuscule Opposition in the Assembly but by the detractors in the 
Congress Legislature Party, who were kept on a double leash, one 
held by TNCC President Kamaraj at Madras, and the other by C. 
Rajagopalachari from Delhi, where he was then an Honourable 
.Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. Dr Subbarayan, 
Perumalswamy Reddiar and T.S.S. Rajan agreed to join Prakasam’s 
cabinet. However, a few minutes before the time fixed for the 
swearing in, obviously pulled up by Rajaji, their mentor, they sent 
the message to Prakasam “deeply regretting their inability to join 
his cabinet for reasons beyond their control.” Governor Sir 
Archibald Nye was already on his way to the fort St. George. 
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A scarred veteran of many a battle, the ‘Andhra Kesari’ was not 
the one to throw up his hand in despair. He walked over to the 
legislators’ canteen nearby to find a solitary MLA sipping coffee 
from a saucer. Prakasam literally hauled him up from his seat and 
said, “Vedhava (a very endearing term of abuse in Telugu) come 
along and be sworn in as a Minister.” Dragging the wonder—struck 
MLA to H.E.’s chamber, he said, “Your Excellency, of the three 
gentleman who were to be sworn in today, one is said to have a head 
ache and other a pain in the stomach; the third is here.’ So, Bikkini 
Venkatarathnam was duly sworn in and proved to be a successful 
Minister for Co-operation. 


P.V. Narasimha Rao’s first council of ministers was assembled 
in a hurry. When the name ‘Potdhuke’ (which, literally translated 
from Marathi would mean ‘pain in the stomach’) was called out by 
the President’s Secretary, a surprised journalist with that rather 
uncommon name rose up to the occasion. Fortunately for the M.P 
Potdhuke, his fellow member quickly pushed him to the forefront 
and he beat the journalist to the Microphone by a neck’s length. 


The process of top-level bungling began in the days of 
Jawaharlal Nehru himself. The Congress Working Committee 
found it rather difficult to suggest the name of a suitable Parsi for 
induction in the interim government to be formed under Viceroy 
Wavell. Suddenly Nehru came out with a bright idea. “Why not 
Bhabha?” he asked. “And why not?” was Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel’s 
counter-question. When the two ‘big guns’ concurred, no dissenting 
voice was raised. It was then left to Patel to inform Bhabha, a 
Bambayite. 


All the Congress nominees were to assemble on the morning of 
September 2, 1946, at the residence of a well-known businessman 
who was also a sympathiser of the Congress, and then proceed to 
the Viceregal Lodge for the swearing-in ceremony. Quite a few 
other Congress leaders too had come to wish them well and see 
them off. However, Nehru could not locate Bhabha in the gathering. 
As the time to move was almost near, he turned to Patel and asked: 
”Did you not inform Bhabha? Why has he not turned up?” Patel felt 
puzzled, but pointing to a smartly—dressed person sitting on a back 
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sofa said, “Can’t you see Bhabha sitting?” Nehru was stunned. All 
the while he had in mind Dr Homi J. Bhabha, the eminent atomic 
scientist. And the only Bhabha Patel knew in those days was 
Cooverjee H. Bhabha, the chairman of the Oriental Life Insurance 
coy. in Bombay and a good friend of his son Dayabhai. Since it was 
too late to correct the blunder, C.H. Bhabha was sworn in as a 
Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, and he continued as a 
minister in the Government of Free India too. 


50. THE HARIJAN PROBLEM?’ 


Open any newspaper in the morning and you are bound to read 
an item or two, from some part of the country or the other, about the 
disabilities from which the Harijans suffer. If it is a case of any 
cruelty inflicted on them, the news is highlighted, and the 
politicians, too, immediately jump into the fray. But the controversy 
soon subsides, when the hijacking of an airliner or the arrest of an 
ex-minister begins to hold public attention. Such a casual and 
passing interest in the well-being of the Harijans cannot solve the 
problem, which has plagued the Hindu Society for centuries. After 
all, we should not forget that the efforts of many reformers, from 
Buddha to Gandhi, in finding a solution to this vexed problem, 
could meet only with limited success. Today, unless the elite feel a 
sense of revulsion against the indignities heaped on their helpless 
fellowmen and make determined efforts to eradicate the evil of 
untouchability, the Harijans, who constitute a significant section of 
our society, will continue to suffer, and all talk of our striving to 
build a casteless and classless society will be meaningless. 


Basically, it is a socio-economic problem. However well 
intentioned a government may be, and however progressive the 
legislation on the subject is, they can only have a limited impact if a 
majority of our population, and especially its enlightened section, 
does not accept the imperative need to give a fair deal to the 
Harijans. Bringing about a change in the attitude of the public, 
therefore, becomes a prime necessity. This is a field where the 
voluntary agencies can and will have to play a vital role. Gandhiji 
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gave the clarion call for the abolition of untouchability, and started 
the Harijan Sevak Sangh to put through the much-needed reform 
half a century ago, when he not only had no state apparatus to back 
him but when he was actually conducting a civil disobedience 
movement against the government of that day with the well- 
entrenched Hindu orthodoxy solidly ranged against him. He did not 
ask the poor and the downtrodden Harijans to fight for their rights, 
for he knew, that they would be the losers in the unequal battle. But 
he mobilised the willing and enthusiastic support of a large number 
of liberal-minded people from among the so-called high-caste 
Hindus, especially the Brahmins, to carry out the campaign. He also 
mobilised the active support of the only movement then struggling 
for national independence, viz., the Congress. He set the tone and 
the pace for the much-needed reform through his speeches and 
writings. All eyes were focused on his Harijan tour in 1934, which 
took him to many parts of the country. But for the persistent 
propaganda carried on by Gandhiji and his innumerable colleagues 
and co-workers, and the invaluable services they rendered to the 
Harijans, the proper atmosphere would not have existed for the 
framers of free India’s first Constitution to proclaim the practice of 
untouchability as illegal. 


Unfortunately, as in many other spheres of our public life, after 
Independence we have not maintained the tempo of voluntary 
action in this field, but have relied heavily on the governmental 
machinery to implement schemes of social reform. Programmes of 
public education about the evil of untouchability and the need to 
eradicate it have been almost conspicuous by their absence. Hence 
the slide-back to outmoded practices, which horrify some people, 
but which others prefer to shrug off as something not very 
abnormal. We have to remember that the law must follow and not 
precede the social reformer. A favourable climate of public opinion 
must be created before the legal machinery can succeed. If I shout, 
‘Stop, thief,’ a host of people will rush forward to help me catch 
him. But even if I scream at the top of my voice that a Harijan is 
being discriminated against, how many people will make any 
attempt to stop it? It is essential, therefore, that a sustained 
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campaign should be carried on through the mass media, through the 
schools and colleges, and through social and religious institutions 
to educate the public and create a situation where the practice of 
untouchability will become a perilous hazard to the perpetrators of 
the atrocities. 


We should also realise that untouchability is closely allied to 
the low economic condition of the Harijans. Rarely is the entry 
barred, in any caste-Hindu’s house, to a rich Harijan. He may even 
be given a warm welcome if he is highly educated, or holds an 
important position in public life. Only with the improvement of the 
economic condition of the Harijans will their social status also 
increase. As it is, untouchability, purely as a physical feature, is 
disappearing from public places, whether they be the schools and 
colleges, trains and buses, or parks and theatres. 


Certain professions, like scavenging, flaying of animal 
carcasses, and tanning of leather, have been practised almost 
exclusively by the Harijans. Though society is well aware of the 
essential nature of these services, yet a stigma has attached to them. 
But now that sanitary engineering and leather technology are prized 
even by the caste-Hindus as respectable professions, the feeling of 
isolation among the Harijans may be expected to disappear. 


Another important factor that can contribute to the abolition of 
untouchability is the spread of education among the Harijans. 
Though, thanks to the scholarships and fellowships, today the 
Harijans can receive free education up to the highest university 
level, the number of them taking advantage of the concessions 
offered is indeed highly unsatisfactory. Strangely enough, some 
caste-Hindu students who obtain rather low marks try to get 
themselves formally ‘adopted’ by Harijan families so that they can 
secure college admissions on a priority basis! Concessions are not 
enough to draw poor Harijan children to the portals of education. 
They have to be provided with special facilities and incentives. 
How can the parents be expected to send their children to the school 
if they have no clothes to cover their nakedness and no money to 
buy the books or the stationery? How will the parents agree to send 
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their young ones to the school if their time, according to them, may 
be more usefully spent in taking care of the little ones at home or in 
grazing the cattle out in the field, even if it be for a paltry wage? 
Well, what then can be done? Why not take the schools to the 
children if the children will not come to the school? Why should not 
the State and the Social Welfare Agencies organise créches for the 
babies of working women, as well as evening or night classes, for 
the benefit of the boys and girls, who are not free during the 
daytime? A nourishing meal at mid-day or in the evening will be a 
boon to the poor Harijan children and will perhaps be the most 
attractive feature of their educational programme. Innovative and 
imaginative plans and schemes have to replace the stereotyped 
system of book-centred education, which is being provided to the 
Hariyan children today. 


Limited as the job opportunities are in our country, where 
millions are unemployed, the Harijans, who have little education 
and less pull, are naturally left far behind in the race for employ- 
ment. Even when they succeed in securing some jobs, because of 
reservations, quotas, etc., they have often to face the hostility of 
their high-caste colleagues. Here again, the personnel-training 
programme of every private and public sector institution should 
include special features that will induce the members of their staff 
to adopt an enlightened and friendly approach to their less fortunate 
colleagues. | 


The work of the social reformer, whether inside or outside the 
government, is never an easy one. And when it is a question of 
discarding centuries-old customs, taboos and traditions, which have 
become part and parcel of the entire society, the task is rendered 
even more complicated and difficult. Gandhiji, who often said, 
“Eternity is before me,” also said, “One step enough for me.” If we 
can clearly visualise the first step to be taken, and take it boldly, the 
next will not be so difficult. Moreover, the first step is for the caste- 
Hindus to eliminate untouchability from their minds and hearts. If 
we do so, the reform can be completed far ahead of the five-year 
period stipulated by the Prime Minister. 
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51. ON THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE FUNDING 
AGENCIES (NGOs) WITH THE BENEFICIARY 
AGENCIES (NGOs) 


I have been actively involved in the planning and implementa- 
tion of projects and programmes of several NGOs (known as 
Voluntary organisations in India) for nearly half a century. I have 
also had the opportunity to work closely with several funding 
agencies such as Oxfam, Help Age International, Christian Aid 
(UK), Arbeiter Wolfhart, EZE and Bread for the World (Germany), 
Swiss Aid to Tibetans, CIDA and SAP (Canada), and SAPINDIA, 
both within India and abroad. 


While I shall not presume to advise the NGO funding Agencies 
in Japan, Canada, or Australia about how they should set about their 
task, I venture to make a few points about their relationships with 
one another and with the NGOs in the South. 


“He who pays the piper calls the tune” is an old adage, which is 
almost universally valid. Any democratic government accountable 
to its people has, inevitably, to keep a check on the way the funds it 
makes available to NGOs for specific projects are spent. It has a 
right — nay, a duty — to call for a report of the work done and a 
proper certificate of utilisation of the funds provided. Beyond 
these, if any government decides to dictate to any NGO about the 
nature of the work for which such funds have to be spent, then it 
will clearly be over-stepping the limits of democratic functioning. 


In the ultimate analysis, social audit and public opinion and not 
merely financial and bureaucratic rules and regulations will 
determine the success or otherwise of the manner in which funds 
have been received or spent by the NGOs. 


‘People-centred development’ is possible only when the people 
who are to derive any benefit are first able to articulate their own 
needs in terms of requirements and priorities, and are willing to 
participate in the process of their socio-economic development 
from planning, through implementation to evaluation and 
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follow-up. Most often a group of well-meaning individuals forms 
an association (NGO), registers it with the government or other 
appropriate official agencies, and decides to raise funds to help 
‘develop’ the people in a village or a locality. In the process, the 
people for whom the project or programme is intended are 
completely left out. Such a method of functioning can only be 
termed charity or social service, but certainly not people-centred 
development. 


~ Unless the people themselves have a commitment and are 
willing to contribute in cash or kind or through free physical labour, 
the pouring in of money by an NGO to implement a project for the 
people cannot yield the desired results or lead to any significant 
development. The NGOs may pat themselves on the back for having 
done a good job or for properly utilising the funds; but still the 
people would not be able to own it all up. 


Quite often, the NGOs are more concerned about their own 
existence, growth, and development than that of the people. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that some of the NGOs flit from one kind of 
activity to another, or move from one area to another, without any 
qualm of conscience. 


The basic difference between a Govt. and an NGO is that, 
while the former is impersonal, functioning on the basis of files and 
documents, members of an NGO ~— at least the office-bearers and the 
field workers — have a close and continuing personal relationship 
with the people whom they seek to serve. Thus, there is an unwritten 
contract between a genuine NGO and the people, which is almost 
sacred. Once this is broken, the people begin to lose faith in all 
NGOs and social workers. Any funding for NGOs has to bear in 
mind this fact. 


It is essential that a close relationship should exist between the 
NGO which is a funding agency and the NGO which is the 
implementing organisation. Unfortunately, several of the funding 
NGOs are unable to send their office-bearers or special representa- 
tives to the field to observe the work of the local NGO at close 
quarters and get a feedback on people’s participation. In the event, 
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they are misled by the rosy reports and cleverly drawn-up accounts 
received by them. When they realise that they have been led up the 
garden path, it is too late for them to take any corrective measures. 
They then either try to cover up the failure or simply rue their fate. 


‘Partnership’ is indeed a key word in the relationship that 
should govern the roles of the funding and implementing NGOs. 
This has to replace the concept of donor and donee. I was one of 
those who initiated the ‘South Asia Partnership’ with the Canadian 
NGOs in the early eighties. Mr Romeo Maone, Director of the 
Canadian International Development Agency (CIDA), and I had 
discussed this idea when he visited India and, later, when I was 
invited to attend, as the solitary representative from Asia, the 
Conference (1980) of Canadian NGOs and Governmental agencies 
in Toronto on “Strategies for Development in the Eighties”. What 
emerged was a decision for the Canadian agencies to form a 
National Partnership Committee, which would interact with a 
similar Committee of some leading NGOs in India for the 
development of the weakest sections of our society. The emphasis 
was to be on assisting the grassroots-level NGOs which were often 
formed by the poor people themselves for their own upliftment. It 
was also decided that the projects or programmes would be 
compact, covering a cluster of hamlets or villages. While a certain 
amount of assistance would be available to the NGO to have a firm 
infrastructure, it would not be assisted to build itself up, neglecting 
the development of the people. Mega-projects were definitely not to 
be countenanced. Unfortunately, after a particular stage some of 
these self-imposed restrictions were abandoned. 


Further, I had warned my Canadian friends right in the 
beginning that, if they did not share the responsibilities at their end 
and merely left it to an executive, it would become like any other 
international body with bureaucracy entering the arena and 
undermining the partnership approach. At a later stage when I found 
that both the criteria and the caution were abandoned, I quietly. 
withdrew. 


The personalised nature of the functioning of an NGO, its 
resilience, and its readiness to respond to changing situations get 
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undermined when it decides to widen the area or scope of its 
activities. Surveys on a limited scale, action research, suitable self- 
sufficient infrastructure and strong ties with the local people with 
firm commitments lend purpose and strength to NGOs. Their role is 
to initiate experiments and run pilot projects to show to the people 
and the government that there are newer and better ways of enabling 
the people to develop their full potential. However, the moment an 
NGO decides to widen its sphere of activities and area and ‘go big’ 
(sometimes it aims at gigantism), it loses its flexibility and personal 
touch and evolves a bureaucracy of its own — rigid, wooden, case or 
dossier—based — and slowly gets alienated from the people. The 
government, whose legitimate task is to learn from the innovative 
experiments of the NGOs and replicate them on a mass-scale, then 
becomes suspicious of such big or large NGOs. In the event, the 
government (and more often the local politicians who perceive a 
threat to their base from such large NGOs) either tries to co-opt the 
big NGO into the system or harasses it in myriad ways, reducing its 
effectiveness and eroding its credibility in the public eye. Hence, it 
is imperative that an NGO must remain an NGO and not try to 
compete with the government in any way. Bureaucracy in all 
countries is the same; international bureaucracy is worse, because it 
is even more removed from ground realities and is far more 
impersonal, existing on clichés and jargon. 


It is needless to emphasise that funding agencies of all 
countries have a duty to their donors, contributors, or subscribers or 
to the taxpayers through their governments; it is to see that the 
funds entrusted to them are put to the best possible use, avoiding 
duplication and waste. Any number of instances can be cited to 
prove the competition among the funding NGOs to enter specific 
but already over-crowded fields and gain a foothold there. This 
provides easy opportunities for some local level NGOs to corner 
considerable funds. Sometimes they get duplicate funds from’ 
different agencies from the same country or from different 
countries for the same project. On other occasions they switch over 
from one funding agency to another ad infinitum, without any 
visible benefit accruing to the so-called ‘target groups’ or 
‘beneficiaries’. In the process, some of the local NGOs and their 
office-bearers fatten themselves. The only way to eliminate such 
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malpractices and avoid leakage of limited resources is for the 
funding agencies within each country to form partnerships and 
widen them to establish similar partnerships with funding agencies 
in other countries as well. 


If the idea of people-centred development is still not 
adequately understood by the NGOs, the concept of ‘sustainable’ 
development is even less so. In recent years, with a number of big 
industries and multi-national corporations funding directly or 
indirectly several ‘so-called’ rural development projects, 
sustainable development has actually received a setback. Some of 
the governments in the developing world also tend either to turn a 
blind eye towards such unhealthy activities or actively assist the 
wrongdoers in a number of ways legal and illegal, for reasons best 
known to themselves. Significant ecological and environmental 
considerations are sidelined with disastrous consequences. Only 
the alertness of genuine funding agencies and local NGOs can save 
the situation from deteriorating further. 


Sustainable people-centred development has to have not 
merely an economic but also a social (reform) content. For instance, 
some rural groups derived substantial additional income due to skill 
training and employment (including self-employment) opportuni- 
ties and/or through the securing of improved implements, or the 
acquisition of cattle or livestock. But neither their standard of living 
nor their quality of life showed any significant improvement. It was 
then found that the traders in liquor and lotteries siphoned off the 
additional income systematically. In the event, children continued 
to be under-nourished with many of them becoming school 
drop-outs. The women became victims of harsh treatment at home. 
Social reform, therefore, should be given its due place in all plans 
and programmes of development. 


If I were to dig out the survey reports, charts and graphs to 
supplement or clarify the points mentioned above, this note will 
turn out to be a regular book (and rarely does any body have the 
patience for reading such books these days). My conclusions are 
based on close observation of the actual manner in which several 
governmental and NGO funding agencies, as well as the NGOs 
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which receive the funds, are functioning at different levels in India 
and in some neighbouring countries. As someone who has travelled 
extensively in remote rural areas and interior tribal villages in India 
and abroad, I have first-hand knowledge of the situation at the 
ground level. My observations and conclusions have been strength- 
ened by the reports I have been receiving over a period of years 
from the ‘beneficiary’ agencies because | have held some positions 
either in partnership organisations or in funding agencies in India. 


52. NEW CHALLENGES AND PRIORITIES FOR 
PEACE RESEARCH” 


The Art of War has been developed for centuries until it has 
come to be accepted as a science. However, peace as a positive 
concept — not merely the absence of war — has yet to be accepted by 
the people in general and the academic community in particular. 
The science of peace research, education, and action still awaits 
proper development. 


It is comparatively easier to reconstruct after a Hot War than 
after a Cold War. Post-war rehabilitation until now is concerned 
mainly with the physical side of man and material, damaged during 
the conflict. However, after a cold war, the psychological and 
mental changes necessary among people who have got accustomed 
to think along the grooves has to be made with greater caution and 
effort. It is a traumatic condition in which many people find 
themselves today. The magnitude of the provlem before us in the 
period following the end of the cold war is indeed mind-boggling. 


Disarmament is but one aspect of peace research, but not the 
whole of it. However, while wealthy nations have spent enormous 
sums of money to arm themselves, today they are willing to spend 
substantial amounts on disarmament and conversion; they are still 
unable to comprehend the necessity to take preventive measures to 
maintain peace. No wonder, therefore, that Mr Safronchuk 
bemoaned the fact that adequate funds are not available even to 
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establish an efficient early-warning system in the UN, which could 
enable the Security Council to move in even before great damage 
could be done. Had such a system been functioning effectively in 
the UN HQ, perhaps the Gulf War could have been prevented. 


The path to peace lies through cooperation and not through 
conflict. Arguments and debates do not usually advance mutual 
understanding and cooperation; they have but limited possibilities. 
Positive, constructive work to alleviate human misery and improve 
the physical and mental condition of the people will bring the 
people of the world closer to one another, help to rub off their 
angularities, reduce tensions, and serve to avoid conflicts. The 
different organs of the U.N. like the UNESCO, FAO, UNICEF, 
WHO, UNDP, UNV, SUNFED, UNRRWA and the Special Fund for 
Population Studies, besides the oldest agency existing from the 
days of the League of Nations, viz. the ILO, have played a 
remarkable role in bridging the gap between nations and in 
promoting better human relationships cutting across the frontiers of 
countries and continents. The latest efforts of the UN to maintain 
the ecological balance and improve the environment have served to 
stave off a colossal disaster, though great dangers still lurk round 
the corner. 


It is in the same spirit of highlighting problems of a universal 
nature that the UN had declared a separate year each for the child, 
women, and youth. As for Development, a whole decade was © 
especially devoted to it. 


In national and international affairs, the time has now arrived 
to move away from the approach of mere legal niceties to one of 
moral imperatives, which alone can hold society together and make 
for a cohesive world community. Power politics has to yield place 
to the politics of service. 


The quest for peace should lead us towards the establishment 
of a nonviolent social order. It would necessitate a radical rethink- 
ing of the accepted norms and values of today. To bring about such a 
profound change in outlook, we will have to do some basic thinking 
on the nature of the transformation, which our societies will have to 
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undergo, since it will have to take place simultaneously in the 
politico-socio-economic sphere. It will not be an easy task because 
the human being is conservative by nature. Acceptance of any 
change often means a painful parting from the known. 


In my own country, India, we have recently gone through a 
painful experience while trying to bring about a fundamental social 
transformation for the benefit of the backward communities. 


All over the world today, we see a ferment among the different 
cultural groups which are trying to assert their identities. It is the 
same problem popping up in various ways in areas as far away as 
Azerbaijan and Slovenia in the West, to Punjab, Bodoland, the 
Chakma region, or Ealam in East Asia. 


In some areas, religious fundamentalism is posing a problem. 
The energy crisis has already become acute and will further worsen 
unless immediate steps are taken to widen the area of the use of 
renewable sources of energy derived from the sun, air, and water. 


How small is >ur planet and how close to danger we are, 
wherever we may live on this earth, when any catastrophe occurs, 
was brought home to us once again recently when the snow that fell 
on the Himalayas was not white but black, apparently a fall-out of 
the Gulf War and the burning oil wells of Kuwait. Environmental 
research, thus, has become vital to our very existence, so that we 
may avoid pollution anywhere of any kind and at every level. 


Another area of peace research will relate to the problems of a 
better and more equitable distribution of wealth, trade disparities, 
and the media of mass communication. 


In Asia, the West Asian, Kampuchean, and Korean questions, 
which are primarily the result of divided nations and displaced 
people, will continue to demand our attention. The issues that still 
give rise to tensions between India and Pakistan, China and India 
will have to be dealt with properly. Ethnic questions like in Sri 
Lanka, problems of multi-racial adjustment in Malaysia, the impact 
of improved technology on the family and social life of the Japanese 
shall all be matters of concern to those who will be involved in 
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peace research. The transition from a controlled to a partial 
free-market economy in China is an experiment which will be 
watched with interest. The problems posed by modern technology, 
and development too, are many and varied. 


Peace Research cannot be merely book-oriented. Action 
Research will become even more important in the coming years. 
The Gandhi Peace Foundation has been quite active in this field for 
several years. For instance, when communal riots broke out in 
Bhagalpur in Bihar, the workers of the Gandhi Peace Foundation 
moved into the area immediately, mobilised human and material 
resources swiftly, and provided relief to the victims and assisted in 
their rehabilitation. Simultaneously, they also tried to find out how 
and why the riots started and analysed the course they took. The 
data collected are now being processed by the University of 
Bhagalpur. On the basis of its findings and conclusions, we hope to 
frame suitable syllabi and programmes to further peace research 
and action. 


Peace Research and Peace Education will have to go hand in 
hand. Education in this field has to be both at the formal and 
informal levels. The Gujarat Vidyapith of Ahmedabad founded by 
Mahatma Gandhi has been making a series of studies in peace 
research and several experiments in peace education. Recently, it 
has paired with the Patrice Lumumba University for Peace and 
International Understanding in Moscow for the purpose. 


“In the minds of men are wars born, and so in the minds of men 
have the bulwarks of peace to be built”. It becomes therefore, 
essential, to start peace education right from the stage of childhood. 
Education has to be continued then at all levels - since stress and 
Strain and tensions lead to conflict in several areas and they have to 
be minimised and eliminated if peace is to reign on our beloved 
earth. All possible media have to be utilised for Peace Education. 


Let us, therefore, adopt a bold, imaginative, and integrated 
approach to solving the crucial questions in the post-cold-war world 
through well-coordinated peace studies, peace research, peace 
education, and peace action. 
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53. WORKERS’ REPUBLIC A COMPREHENSIVE 
REVOLUTION® 


We were talking about social change last time. Some of the 
other points like environmental changes and people’s participation, 
which I would have dealt with, I found Pathak was dealing with far 
more intelligently than I would have done. 


When you think in terms of a society which Gandhi envisaged 
—he called it a ‘Workers Republic’. You have heard of the Marxian 
dictum of ‘Proletariat Dictatorship’ or the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat. He said that in a communist state the proletariat will 
establish the dictatorship, 1.e., the working class will dictate. 
Gandhiji did not make any distinction between one individual and 
another. He did not say worker and non-worker. Therefore, he said 
that we should aim at a Workers’ Republic. You can very well ask, if 
everybody is a worker, who is the capitalist? Who is the employer? 
Who is the employee? Gandhiji said everybody should do some 
work. Even the intellectuals must do some physical work — must do 
some manual labour because he said God has given us hands with 
which we can work. We can work intelligently by using our brain 
but you should not permit your limbs to become atrophied. There- 
fore, like Marx - “He who does not work shall neither eat” - 
Gandhiji said, “He who does not work can not have a meal.” 


As they say in America, “There is no free lunch” — there was no 
free lunch; no free breakfast; no free dinner, nothing. According to 
Gandhiji, if you do not work, you should not get a meal. And work 
according to him was not merely work with the brain, not merely an 
intellectual exercise. In his own life, as I was saying that day, he 
tried to do as much of physical work as possible. In the earlier years, 
well, he used to sweep his own room, keep it clean, etc. As I said, he 
even learnt to stitch his chappals (sandals); he learnt to spin and a 
bit of weaving. When he was arrested in India and presented before 
Justice Broomsfield, and asked “What is your profession?” He said, 
“I am a spinner and a weaver.” He did not say I am a bar-at-law, I am 
an attorney; I am a lawyer; I am a social worker; I am a politician, 
etc. He said it deliberately because he wanted his colleagues to 


6 Talk given at the All India University Students Camp held at Wardha Dec. 1995. 
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know what he expected of them. In later years, he used to say, I am 
sorry I am not able to do much more physical work. Given his own 
health, given his own age, and given his own other engagements he 
could not possibly do much of physical work. 


However, the one work which he never gave up, the one 
manual activity, which he never gave up, was spinning. He stuck to 
that to the last day of his life. Because, he used to say that you must 
work — if you want to respect the dignity of labour, if you want to 
earn your meal — you must accept the concept of bread labour. As 
everybody has to put in some amount of work, some physical work, 
even when he was fasting, (he had undertaken the fast for commu- 
nal unity), he insisted on spinning. On the third day when he was 
quite weak, he fainted while spinning, as the labour was too much 
for him. People around him were trying to revive him. Acharya 
Kripalani, who was with him at that time and who had his own way 
of expression, said, “Take away this damn Charkha; it will kill this 
man.... He can’t exert anymore.” So people removed the Charkha 
and kept it. When Gandhiji was revived after sometime, by having 
water sprinkled on his face, he looked around, wiped his face, and 
asked, “Where is my Charkha?” Kripalaniji then, half in joke, told 
him, “Bapu, when you die, when I write your biography, | will say 
even when you were fasting you completed your daily quota of 
spinning (Because Gandhiji had a daily quota of how many rounds 
he had to spin). But don’t insist on using the charkha now, because 
we want you to be alive now, we don’t want you to be dead. 
Gandhiji said, “Then you will be telling a lie that I completed the 
quota.” Kripalaniyi said, “That will be a nonviolent lie”. But the 
thing was: Gandhiji was so attached to the spinning wheel. If you 
are able to read more about khadi, spinning and its significance, 
about its meaning not only in his personal life or in the life of the 
freedom movement but in our National life, you will understand the 
tremendous significance the spinning wheel has. There is a small 
book on Khadi. I think the reprint has also come recently. If you are 
able to get it, you must go through it. Because there is a whole 
philosophy behind it. There is a scientific approach behind it. It is 
not merely the attachment of an old man like Gandhyi to the 
spinning wheel. There is a certain significance in terms of our 
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whole National economics into our whole national ethos. I will not 
go into it more now. I was only saying that he was very keen that 
everybody should do some manual work, some physical work. So 
that whether you are a Doctor, or an Engineer or a Lawyer or an 
office worker or a social worker or a bureaucrat or a politician all of 
you are workers. Now, when a Nation has people where everybody 
considers himself/herself a worker, then the Republic is a Republic 
of workers. Therefore, he said, “I want ‘a Workers Republic’ to be 
established in the country.” However, until a full Workers Republic 
is established, he understood that there would be different types of 
workers. 


You must have heard people recounting to you the experiments 
that Gandhiji made in South Africa. You must have also heard about 
the work he did in Champaran. The first satyagraha was in 
Champaran as you know. Have you heard about it or not? There he 
found the workers in the Indigo plantations exploited terribly. They 
were not only paid poor wages but also had no tenure of work. 
Whenever the European planter wanted any additional benefits, he 
asked the poor agricultural worker to pay for it. If the planter kept a 
horse, then there was a ‘Goda Tax’ levied on the people. The horse 
tax was to be paid by the labourers out of their very meagre wages. 
If the planter rode on an elephant, because there are places in Bihar 
where even a horse cannot go — marshy areas where only an 
elephant could go — then there was a ‘Hathi Tax’ which was also to 
be paid. That was the extent of exploitation. Therefore, Gandhiji 
prepared and presented a memorandum on behalf of these 
agricultural workers. He protested that there was no business for the 
European planter to levy this kind of taxes and exploit the workers. 
The result was that these taxes were abolished. This is something 
very interesting, you must understand his first campaign in India, — 
his first satyagraha was for the sake of agricultural workers, the 
landless labour in Champaran. Only then, he moved to Ahmedabad. 
Meanwhile, he has been studying the conditions of labour in differ- 
ent parts of the country. He writes about the “Coolies in Assam” — 
how they are exploited in Tea plantations. He writes about the 
scavengers in Delhi, who are tending to the open latrines, how they 
have to carry the night-soil on their head in baskets and throw it 
somewhere in the fields. He talks about the stonebreakers and then 
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he comes and sees the conditions of Textile Mill-workers in Baroda 
and in Ahmedabad. He is deeply moved by their condition. And they 
come to h m and ask him to lead them for a better future. Now here 
is aman, who is arural landless labour organiser being asked by the 
urban labour to guide them. Very few people in this country, even 
our trade unionists do not know that one of the pioneers of the trade 
union movement in this country was Mahatma Gandhi. Moreover, 
he was one of the pioneers of the organisation of the landless poor 
and rural poor. The other day I found an article written by a trade 
union leader in a newspaper and I found that he had no knowledge at 
all about the conditions of the railway workers that existed eighty, 
ninety years ago, and about which Gandhiji had written. They do 
not even care to study. 


Now when you think in terms of organised labour, there are 
certain things that come to your mind. Normally what are the 
demands of organised labour (of urban labour)? Will anybody tell 
me? What is it they fight for? The Urban labour, i.e., the workers in 
the factories, in the mills, what do they want? When they agitate, 
what do they agitate for? Let us go one by one. You talk about 
increase in wages, bonus, better working conditions, specified 
hours of work, medical and health facilities, and education of their 
children. Now people are asking for Provident fund, Pension, 
Bonus, and everything — the triple benefit as it is called. The 
environmental conditions may have to be regulated if the work is of 
a hazardous nature and additional benefits provided. 


You will be surprised to know that Gandhiji dealt with each 
one of the issues. He wrote and spoke on Education and retraining 
of the workers, the workers’ participation in management, medical 
and health facilities, etc., and he organised a unique Trade Union in 
Ahmedabad around all these issues. What is the trade union in 
Ahmedabad called which Gandhiji organised? Anyone from 
Gujarat here? Majur Mahajan Textile Workers. The Majur Mahajan 
is a very unique institution. When the textile workers came to 
Gandhiji and appealed to him to lead them, he said, “On two 
conditions - (1) that you will remain non-violent and (2) that you 
will follow the path of truth as far as possible. Do not make 
unnecessary demands — insatiable demands. And you must try to 
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improve your own conditions.” He also said, “You must promise 
that you will never raise your hand against any other worker. If you 
are picketing, if he wants to go in, let him go in. You should not 
physically prevent him or indulge in violence. No Dharna 
(Shouting in protest against something) business. And you must 
improve your own life to the extent possible even without the 
advantage or the benefit from the capitalists. If you are drinking, 
give up liquor, your family will improve. There is no point in asking 
for increase in wages if you are going to spend it in the toddy shop.” 


People do not realise that prohibition is a revolutionary issue. | 
had a good friend, some of you from Maharashtra and Madhya 
Pradesh would know, Shankar Guha Niogi. Have you heard about 
him? Any of you here? He was a Bengali. A brilliant student of 
mathematics from North Bengal University. He was a Naxalite to 
start with. Moved away from it, came down to organise the 
mineworkers in Rajra in Dhur district in Bhilai. For some time, he 
actually worked with his hands as a mine-worker, to know the 
conditions of the mine-workers. Married to a tribal girl, Asha, he 
was trying to organise the 15,000 labourers who were working in 
the Rajra mines and who were a highly exploited lot. The Rajra 
mines were nationalised. He could demand for more wages and 
bonus and the government would concede. He was a Marxist, a 
confirmed Marxist, and he came to see me in Delhi one day. I had 
been helping some young people in that area to do some social 
service. I had heard about him, heard about his work that he was an 
honest trade unionist — but I did not have the opportunity to meet 
him before. It was, I think, in the early 70s. So, one day he came to 
the Gandhi Peace Foundation centre. Suddenly he came and stood 
before me and said, “I am Shankar Guha Nyogi.” I said, “Fine, sit 
down.” He said, “I am not a Gandhian, I am a Marxist.” I said, 
“Very good, please sit down — even a Marxist can sit down,” I told 
him. Then we started talking. After a few minutes he said, “Wait a 
minute, you are using the Marxist language.” I said, “You said you 
are a Marxist. I cannot talk to you in the Gandhian language. I have 
to talk to you only in your own language.” He said, “Where did you 
pick it up?” I said, “I didn’t pick it up. I studied Marx. And if you 
would like to know my teachers, they were very eminent ones like 
Dange, Ghate, Ranadive and people like that.” 
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Here was a man who was only interested in the country and in 
the society. He wanted nothing for himself. That is why in those 
days you find people flock to the meetings of Gandhi or Nehru or 
Azad or Kripalani. Because they were symbols of Thiyaga (Sacri- 
fice) of this yagna. But today where do people go? They flock to 
Swami Chinmaya-Nanda, Swamy Prema-Nanda, Swamy 
Chandraswamy. I am also a Swami. If I also become Swami Ananda, 
I will have a larger following. Now, people think that these people 
are sacrificing. They think in terms of Swamis who are ascetics, 
and, in fact, they may not be. One of the Swamis in the south was 
arrested, his name was Prema Nanda. He was indulging in ‘Prema’ 
(love) with every woman who came across the way. Therefore, he 
was arrested for rape and he has been held up. Now, why is it hap- 
pening — because people still respect Swamis in this country — the 
person who gives up, the person who gives up for other people’s 
sake. Gandhi tried to work on that also. Think in terms of a man like 
Motilal Nehru, who was an eminent lawyer in Allahabad. Had he 
continued as a lawyer he would have been known in Allahabad, in 
U.P. The man jumps into the movement. He was accustomed to a 
very soft life. He had sent his children for education in England. 
Now suddenly Gandhi says, “Now we are all going to give up 
everything and have got to go to prison.” So Motilal, who has been 
accustomed to a cot, a mattress and what not, was training himself 
to go to prison. He tried to lie on the floor. And he said, “Every bone 
of my body was aching.” Slowly he took a month’s training in his 
home by lying on a mattress on the floor, the taking away the 
mattress and lying on a dhari, and then taking away the dhari and 
lying on the floor and thus training himself to go to jail. Now, why 
should he do that? Was he a mad chap? People would say, “Yes.” We 
were all mad chaps at that time. If we were intelligent people and 
not mad chaps, we would have gone to government jobs, doctors, 
lawyers and that. But we said, “No.” The alternative is what Gandhi 
placed before us. And when Motilal gave up everything, he was 
known all over the country. Srinivasa lyengar gave up everything in 
South India. Prakasam, who had a first class railway pass in those 
days from Vijayawada to Madras and back, who was also a bar at 
law, gave up everything. So, all these people including Jawaharlal 
took to khadi clothes. Of course, Jawaharlal spun Khadi was almost 
like a rope of a chariot of Bhuvaneswar or Puri, etc. But the fact 
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was, even after Gandhiji’s death, on many occasions of Gandhi 
Jayanthi (Gandhi’s Birthday), Jawaharlal would come and sit near 
the Samadhi and spin for one hour. All these people did it because 
they wanted to identify with the poorest of the poor. And by slowly 
declassing the people at the top and raising the level of the people at 
the bottom, Gandhi wanted to have some sort of an egalitarian soci- 
ety. But he wanted it to come through a process of education, 
through a process of understanding, through a harmonious process, 
through a process of synthesis and not through a process of conflict, 
violence, etc. It takes a long time, in a society as complicated as 
ours, as I said earlier. You cannot think in terms of a country where 
so many religions have grown over a period. If you take America or 
Australia, you may say there are people who are Hindus, Christians 
and Muslims. These developments have also taken place in the last 
200 years. 


But if you think in terms of a country like India, Christianity 
came to India centuries ago. The Zamarin of Calicut said to the 
earliest Christian missionaries who came to India, “There is 
something in what you say. I would like my people to choose. I will 
ask half my population to become Christians.” That was the type of 
tolerance that was exercised. India was one of the countries to 
which Islam came first. The Jewish Synagogue in Calicut is one of 
the oldest. Buddhism was born here. Jainism was born here. 
Sikhism was born here. One of the greatest atheist philosophers was 
born here. If all these religions, all these languages and dialects 
have contributed towards a certain national psyche, and a society 
based on caste and community may have grown, any change which 
you want to bring about has got to be through mutual understanding 
and cooperation, and through a process of education, and not 
through taking a gun or wielding the Lathi. 


Therefore, even in the case of a worker versus employer, 
Gandhi said all of us should aim to be workers. And if all of us are 
workers we will have a Worker’s Republic. There will not be a 
dictatorship of the proletariat over the non-proletariat. We don’t 
have to kill anybody. We don’t have to cut off the heads of gulags or 
shoot them down. We do not have to destroy the peasant proprietors. 
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We do not have to destroy the entrepreneurs. That was what 
happened in the Soviet Union. Unfortunately, there was a misunder- 
standing even at the dictatorship of the proletariat by Marx and his 
followers and so they started cutting off the heads of the people, 
shooting the people. So today, after 60, 70 years of experiments at 
the Soviet Union, when they suddenly open up, there are no 
entrepreneurial classes. Everybody was thinking of taking from the 
state and not what they contribute to the state. It was not the 
dictatorship of the Proletariat or the working class but it was the 
dictatorship of an organisation, of a party or a clique of a dictator, 
whether it was of Stalin or Lenin or anybody else. Gandhi wanted to 
avoid this. And when he was thinking in terms of a Workers 
Republic, he was constantly thinking in terms of a decentralised 
society. He accepted the fact that some amount of machinery is 
needed. He used to say “Look at my body; it is a wonderful piece of 
machinery. It is the most delicate balance you can think of.” It has 
taken centuries and centuries for somebody to try to make an 
artificial heart. And even then it fails much more quickly than a 
natural heart. Many people have attempted an artificial liver, 
artificial lung. But Gandhi said, “This body is one of the finest 
pieces of machinery that has evolved. How can I be against 
machinery?” He also used to say, “The human being must be able to 
control any machine which he starts using.” Therefore, he said a 
Spinning wheel, or a Singer sewing machine or a cycle is certainly 
very good. You know how to operate it. But more and more you use 
a machine to get rid of the drudgery. He used to talk about the singer 
sewing machine as a machine based on love, not exploitation. You 
know why? Can anybody tell me? Why did Gandhiji say that the 
Singer sewing machine was based on love not on exploitation? You 
see, Mr Singer used to see his wife going on sewing with her hands. 
She used to work very late hours in the night. They were not very 
well off. And he said, “It takes her so long, can I do something to 
reduce the drudgery of my wife?” Out of his love for her, he 
invented the singer sewing machine. Now that was a machine of 
love. 


Now when you spin, you use your spare time to convert cotton 
into a useful material called yarn. Is it good economics or bad 
economics? Please tell me. We go on sitting and gossiping and you 
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do not do any work. You waste your time. | have found in the 
Jimkhana club in Delhi or the Raisena club or the Chelmsford club 
some of the women even while playing cards would throw a card 
and would go on knitting. No waste of time. I believe in this country 
a woman knows the value of time more than a man. Men waste 
much more time than women do. There is not much of a time a 
woman can waste. There is not much of a leisure, which she has. So, 
Gandhi said, after the harvest, men are whiling away their time for a 
few months and there is not any work for them to do. Very little of 
manual labour. After all, even today in India, after all the irrigation 
facilities that have been introduced in this country, we find that 
even in the Gangetic plains, where you can take 3 crops with 
perennial rivers like Ganga and Jamuna, the agricultural worker has 
no more work than 110 to 120 days a year. The landless labourer 
who has to depend upon agricultural work has also no work for 
more than 110 to 120 days a year. Then he will probably get coolie 
work for 50, 60 days a year, i.e., 180 days of income per year. 
During the period of sowing and harvesting he will get a little more 
income, but during the rest of the time he will not get even the 
minimum wages. So, on an income of 180 days a year this landless 
labourer has to feed his family for 365 days. If his wife also works, 
she is not paid the same amount whatever the International Labour 
Organisation’s (ILO) convention says about equal pay for equal 
work, etc. The women are always paid less even in governmental 
agricultural farms. So, how do you expect this agricultural worker 
to maintain himself and his family for 365 days on an income of 180 
days without even getting the minimum wages? And he has no 
pension benefits; there is no provident fund benefit and bonus. If he 
increases production, the prices of agricultural commodity will fall. 
So, it is not a bonus, but this is minus bonus. The agriculturist will 
say, “Look I don’t even get the proper price though you have 
increased the production. But prices have fallen so I can not pay you 
more.” So this is one aspect of it. Gandhi said, “All right, you have 
so many days that are free. Even the peasant proprietors who own 2 
or 3 acres of land can’t do anything else. Now, why don’t you spend 
sometime on spinning and weaving? Even to the other people he 
said, “Why don’t you spend one hour a day on spinning, etc? People 
do not do it as it is much easier to go and buy the cloth. Then where 
do you go to get money to buy the cloth? Below the table. And 
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everybody talks about bribery, corruption, and how our value 
system has gone down. What to do? See, the idea of Work as 
Worship, something important. The work itself as relaxation work 
need not be always dreary and drudgery. Therefore, the idea of 
Khadi and Village Industries, the Spinning Wheel and its 
significance came up from Gandhiji. Years ago there was a leading 
lawyer in Madras called V. Bhasyam Iyengar. He belonged to one of 
the so-called high caste Brahmin communities. He came to see 
Gandhiji. He told Gandhiji, “I am willing to accept handloom cloth 
but I do not understand this Khadi business — this hand-spun and 
hand-woven cloth.” Gandhiji tried to argue with him. In those days 
he used to give a lot of time to the intellectuals. Hours together, they 
argued. They couldn’t come to an agreement. After all, Gandhi was 
a very intelligent lawyer. In the court, however, he was a very poor 
lawyer because he couldn’t speak an untruth. And Bhasyam Iyengar 
was also an eminent lawyer and a cultured refined person. So, 
ultimately they agreed to differ. Gandhi said, “Sorry, | am not able 
to convince you. I am not also convinced by your arguments.” Then 
Bhasyam Iyengar got up to leave. Gandhi came up to the Ashram 
gate to see him off. Suddenly he stopped for a second and said, 
“Mr. Iyengar, can I ask a favour from you?” Mr Iyengar was taken 
aback. He said, “What do you want from me?” Gandhi said, “After 
all these arguments, if you care to spin I would be very happy. If you 
do not want to do that I cannot compel you. If you at least wear 
Khadi I will be pleased. But, 1f you don’t want to do that, I cannot do 
anything about it. But at least for a year I will request you not to 
speak against Khadi. Because half of my time will be lost in 
overcoming the arguments which you put in.” See, this is how 
Gandhi touched the people’s heart. He was a great man. A national 
leader already, telling a lawyer who comes from Madras, who is 
something of a social worker, not much. That, he said please don’t 
speak against Khadi. When I was a young boy, | heard this story 
from Bhasyam lyengar himself. At that time, we used to do some 
work in the slums. Bhasyam Iyengar said, “When I was coming 
back in the train after meeting Gandhi, | went on thinking about 
what he said, Khadi, the condition of the poor, the identification 
with the poor, equality, economy of Khadi, the significance of 
spinning wheel and khadi in national life, the importance of Khadi 
for the national movement. He said, “One by one all the arguments 
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came to my mind. By the time I came to Madras J said I must give 
some respect for this man for the amount of thought he has put into 
it. It cannot be that he is all wrong. I may intellectually argue with 
him. He said my head was against Khadi. But my heart started 
beating for Khadi.” 


“So,” he said, “I bought a charkha — you see the charkha there, 
the huge charkha. Even to make one round you will find your 
muscles start aching.” And this man was accustomed to wielding a 
pen. Bhasyam Iyengar started spinning. He said, “After the first five 
minutes! This old man Gandhi went on spinning for hours together 
when I was talking to him. How could he do that? You see that 
fellow has not got even the strength that I have got. So, there must 
be something. So, I spun for five minutes one day and ten minutes 
next day. Then,” he said, “I was abie to spin for 40 minutes a day 
after a few months.” And after a year he came to see Gandhii. And 
he presented Gandhiji with an ‘Angavastram’, saying, “This is 
woven out of yarn spun by me from my own charkha.” Gandhi could 
not understand how this tremendous change had taken place. 
Anyway, he sat down to talk. Of course in those days, when we were 
spinning we didn’t have this finer counts of yarn, we didn’t have 
this kind of charkha. There were no Ambar charkhas. Silvers for 
making polyvastra. So it was always very thick. It was like a jute 
cloth ina way. When you were in it, it was like a hair shirt. It rubbed 
on you. Then Gandhi told Bhasyam Iyengar, “I am pleased with 
what you have done. Would you like to do something more?” 
Bhasyam Iyengar said, “Yes, I want to do something more.” So, 
Gandhi thought this man would be interested in Khadi work. 
Bhasyam Iyengar said, “I will be happy to do Khadi work, but | 
think there is a more important work which I have to do. Because, 
when you spoke to me about Khadi, you told me about the condi- 
tions of the Harijans, the untouchables of this country. I would like 
to do some work for the upliftment of the Harijans.” Gandhiji was 
immensely pleased. And that is how Bhasyam Iyengar took up the 
Harijan Sevak Sangh work. And as I said earlier, Gandhi drew into 
the Harijan movement people of the highest classes of the society at 
that time. He got Birla - the richest - interested in Harijan Sevak 
Sangh. He drew people like Rameshwari Nehru, Thakkar Bapa, 
Rajagopalachari, Srinivasa Iyengar, Satyamurti, Pattabhi 
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Seetharamaiah, Rajendra Prasad, Chittaranjan Das, Motilal Nehru, 
and Govind Vallabh Pant for Harijan Sevak Sangh work. 


And when, of course, when we were in prison together we 
never thought of any caste or creed or colour, etc. Beside you might 
be a harijan. The person on this side may be a Muslim; on that side 
may be a Christian. We merged all our different identities into one 
identify called India. And that is what Gandhiji wanted labours also 
to do. He was trying in various ways to make people realise that we 
are one — not only at the National level but also at the international 
level. He was saying, “The world must consist of Nations of 
Workers Republics.” That everybody must be a worker. Why are 
only some workers? Why dictatorship of the proletariat. Everybody 
will be a member of the proletariat. This kind of an approach 
enabled him to develop a series of programmes for the benefit of the 
people at different levels. And therefore, if you have to understand 
Gandhiji’s approach to labour, it is very difficult to distinguish 
between Gandhi’s approach to Politics, Economics, Sociology, etc., 
because there were these underlying principles of Truth and 
Non-violence and of Love and Service. His is a very firm conviction 
that life is a unity and you cannot divide it. There cannot be a dual 
set of values between the individual life and group life, that man, 
animal and nature have got to be in Harmony. When Professor 
Pathak was talking that day about using Nature as a resource, as the 
westerners think of it (in contrast to using nature as a part of 
ourselves), | was then remembering a book which was written by a 
very eminent thinker, internationally known, of whom.some of you 
might have heard, Aldous Huxley.®! Huxley wrote a book called The 
Ape and Essence in 1949 or 50 — forty-five or fifty years ago. There 
he talks about this conquest of nature. And he says how dangerous It 
is! He talks about the indoctrination of the people, the way in which 
the machinery can be used to brainwash people and the dangerous 
limit which you will reach. And Huxley himself wrote after 
Gandhiji’s death, a note on Gandhi. (They will remember it). Later 
it came in Vishwa Bharathi Quarterly. It is a beautiful small article. 
A note on Gandhiji. He starts it in a very dramatic way. When 
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Gandhi died his body was taken to the cremation ground — not 
carried on the shoulders of his immediate followers as in the Indian 
tradition but on a Naval Gun Carriage drawn by the Naval ratings. 
It’s a British tradition, an imperial tradition. He sees a significance 
in it. He says what Gandhi took away from Indian people was the 
tigerish cloak but not the tigerish nature. And therefore they are still 
respecting the arms more than the shoulders. Then he goes on to say 
what kind of a society Gandhi wanted and why is it he talked about 
decentralisation. Having written about the dangers of over- 
mechanisation, of over-technologisation, of over-application of 
science for the conquest of nature, Huxley says, “However hard you 
try, there will be limitations on the physical achievements of man, 
on the technological achievements of man. But in the field of the 
mind and the spirit there is a vast vista of possibilities — unlimited.” 


And therefore Gandhi wanted a society in which, while you 
meet the minimum needs of life — the food, the clothing, the 
accommodation, the medical facilities or health facilities, etc. - you 
let your mind free to be able to contemplate, to meditate, to be able 
to look into yourself, to be able to understand the beauty that is 
within you — the Bliss or Ananda as people call it. So, he wanted a 
society in which the people will understand each other. He wanted 
small societies of the Jeffersonian model of the United States of 
America, with semi autonomous independent republics called the 
‘Bays’ of the pyramidical structure in which, at the top, the state 
will have the least power. Gandhi did not think of a pyramidical 
structure. Gandhi thought in terms of Oceanic Circles. And he went 
to the extent of saying, “If a family has to be sacrificed for a village, 
it has to be done. If a village has to deny itself everything so that the 
district can grow, do it. And he went to the extent of saying, in a 
non-violent society “I would not mind if India has to sacrifice 
herself for the sake of peace in the world”. 


I am very sorry to say that these days we are also talking of 
nuclear power, forgetting what has happened in the past. If you take 
to the gun, don’t forget that ultimately you have got to go to nuclear 
power. There is no escape. The logic of gun, the logic of violence is 
that you have more violence than your enemy does. If you are 
fighting in boxing or wrestling, you must have more muscle power 
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than the other man. If you have a gun, the other man has to have a 
machine gun or sten gun. If you have an ordinary pistol, the other 
should have an AK 47. If you have gunpowder, the other should 
have RDX or explosive. If you have a tank then the other should 
have an anti-tank weapon, which is stronger. If you have an aircraft 
bomber than the other should have an anti-aircraft gun. If you have 
a fighter plane, the other should have an F16 Bomber to hit them. 
You go on like that till you reach a stage when you say that I have 
nuclear power and I can deter the other fellow from fighting. Now 
every country has nuclear power and somebody is going to pull the 
trigger and some nuclear Bomb is going to fall whether it is on 
Bombay or Calcutta or Islamabad or Dacca. But we are also narrow 
minded. 


Gandhi went to the extent of saying that we are a nation of 35 
crores (350 million at that time) of people. This nation cannot be 
suppressed by violence, cannot continue to be kept in slavery by 
violence. Our government, which has a population of 900 millions, 
thinks of nuclear power to safeguard our security. This is the extent 
to which we have fallen. But what I would like to emphasise 1s this 
concept which Gandhi had of oceanic circles and of people living 
with love and affection. Close your eyes for a minute. Supposing 
Narasimha Rao tells Mrs Bhutto, “I am not going to have the 
nuclear weapon. I am going to systematically cut down on my arms’ 
cost. And I am not going to buy another fighter aircraft. Come and 
take us.” Can Pakistan take over India? Even if they take over one 
district of Punjab, to feed it will be very difficult for them. In 
modern times, it is impossible for nations to conquer other nations. 
They can create some problem for sometime but later they will be 
tired of everything else. Now, it requires a certain amount of 
courage. Our friends, Mr Pathak and Mr Charles, were saying the 
other day that wars are going to be fought for resources. But then 
our resources are not adequate even for ourselves. How are others 
going to take it away? 


The UNESCO Charter says, I think, “In the minds of men are 
wars born and fought. Therefore in the minds of men let bulwarks of 
peace be built.” And that is what Gandhiji wanted. So, whether it 
was agricultural labour or the landless labour of the Champaran, or 
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the labour in Ahmedabad or Baroda in textile mills, or the stone 
breakers of Delhi, or the scavengers or coolies of Assam and 
Gujarat, or Railway workers of South India, Gandhi was thinking in 
terms of a very Comprehensive Revolution, a Revolution of ideas. | 
will close now so that we can have some questions and answers. 


34. TRANSFORMING INSTITUTIONS FOR THE 
EMPOWERMENT OF ASIAN GRASSROOTS 


COMMUNITIES” 


Thank you Mr Chairman. I represent here the Gandhi Peace 
Foundation. The Gandhi Peace Foundation is an offshoot of the 
Gandhi Smarak Nidhi. The Gandhi National Memorial Trust was 
set up after Mahatma Gandhi was assassinated in 1948. We 
collected a considerable amount of funds from the public largely 
through small contributions. And the organisations, programmes 
and activities are carried on from the interest which accrues from 
the corpus of that fund. We do not accept any funding from outside. 
Yesterday, | distributed to a number of friends here a little report 
called ‘Constructive Endeavours for Peace, which outlines the kind 
of activities we are engaged in. This year for instance, we are 
concentrating on National campaign of ‘Youth Against Violence’. 
All kinds of violent activities, terrorist activities are going on and 
we would like this culture of violence to be resisted. We are 
carrying on this campaign through marches, campaigns, public 
meetings, etc. We have a good environment cell in the GPF, we have 
brought out a number of publications, and the last one on the water 
harvesting practised in Rajasthan was very well received. It is in 
Hindi. Even the Governmental agencies have been asking for more 
and more copies because it is said they don’t have anything like 
that. It is an excellent publication with photographs, etc. We have 
been conducting seminars on a variety of subjects to bring people 
together, to be able to educate them on issues of topical importance 
like agrarian reforms, sustainable development, Panchayat, Raj, 
globalisation, appropriate technology, human rights, etc. We can 
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say with some amount of pride that there are a number of 
organisations which were sponsored by GPF. They took birth in the 
auditorium of the GPF - like the Consortium of Rural Technology, 
which was situated in the premises of the GPF for some time. 


We tried to get together organisations which are voluntary in 
character to express their solidarity in times of crises like the 
earthquake in Maharashtra, for instance. Though the Government 
may be doing a considerable amount of relief work, we feel it is 
necessary for the people to express their solidarity. In bringing 
people together through the voluntary organisations, we have 
extended support in several ways to campaigns like Narmada 
Bachao Andolan, the Chipko movement to save the forests and the 
Himalayas (the woman went and hugged the trees saying they won’t 
allow the trees to be cut and this became a mighty movement), the 
anti-aquaculture, the anti-shrimp movement in Chilka-like areas, 
and now in Tamil Nadu and several satyagraha campaigns that have 
been conducted to resist inroads into the rights of farmers and 
fisherman. We have been coordinating our work with a number of 
other NGOs (Non-Governmental Organisations) we have been 
liaising with through sister organisations. We have also been 
encouraging the election of people’s representatives, apart from 
party representatives, to Panchayats. | am happy to say that this has 
yielded excellent results in some areas. 


The GPF has been an anti establishment for several years. We 
have had the portals of the GPF open for the People’s Union for 
Civil Rights, Citizens for Democracy and the Human Rights 
Activists, so that when anywhere injustice is committed we are 
willing to support, to assist, and provide facilities. The GPF has 
come to be known as the home for subversives and I think it’s a 
good enough credit we can earn in the modern days. 


We do try as far as possible to function on the lines that 
Gandhiji laid down. 


To stand up for truth and non-violence. To stand up for a 
society free from exploitation of man by man, and group by group. 
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We started off yesterday, if you remember, with the charming 
reflections by Mrs Aaria Gola. Then came the other presentations: a 
rather cute presentation from Thailand, a very penetrating analysis 
of the situation in Malaysia, and a broad sweep of the World Bank’s 
operations and how they have been met to avoid any adverse effects 
on the tribal population of Narmada Valley by Medha Patkar. What 
made the talks more effective was the presentation of slides, graphs 
and then the very telling film shows. As I was listening to the 
lectures and looking at the films, I was reminded of a film called 
‘Atol Kay’ by Bada Burton Lo Castello in the olden days. Bada 
Burton Lo Castello were two brothers living in New York and they 
suddenly got a telegram from a solicitor in London saying that 
“Your uncle has died leaving you very rich. So please come 
immediately to claim your property.” And when they came they 
found the lawyer sitting there with a wad of notes. So they thought 
they would get a lot of pound notes. But the solicitor took away 50% 
of the notes saying it was for estate duty. The government took away 
half more for some other purpose, and ultimately there were 3 ten 
pound notes. So, he said one for me for my fees and one for you 
each. They got only ten pounds each. And when they were very 
down cast, the lawyer said, “Well, you can get some consolation 
from the fact that a yacht has been given to you and there is an 
outlying small island which is also gifted to you, and you may go 
now.” 


When they got on the yacht, they found that some stateless 
citizen who had thrown away his passport had also jumped on the 
yacht. Then they wanted a girl friend and picked her up, and they 
thought a long tour to ‘Atol Kay’ on a yacht was going to be a 
romantic venture in the South Seas or somewhere. When they 
reached the island, they found that the island was almost barren. 
They had to live on the supplies they had in the yacht, and they 
suddenly found there was some radiation emanating from the 
island. The word went round and every country claimed this ‘Atol 
Kay’ as its own. And these people therefore said, “No. We are going 
to establish a ‘Republic of Atol Kay.’” And Bada said, “I am the 
President of ‘Republic of Atol Kay,’” and he told the girl, “You are 
the Treasurer,” and he told the stateless citizen, ““You are going to be 
the Foreign Minister.” And Lo Castello said, “What about me?” 
Said Burton, “Idiot, you are the people.” 
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In Thailand we saw the ceremony. Now you can either respect 
their high spirits or my Japanese friends would say, “You take sake 
out of the rice and you can respect the spirit of rice also.” That is 
what the MNCs are trying to do today. And in this kind of a situation 
what again came out in the presentations (I will not go into details) 
was that there is a holistic approach before the NGOs and before the 
people. And this holistic approach is based on traditional wisdom. 
Now in whatever society you go, you find that the communities 
have lived on the basis that we are one of another. The philosophy 
of Islam or Christianity or the Vedic Philosophy of Hindus would 
say that “all life is a Unity.” That there is an organic relationship 
between man, animal and all living beings, mother earth, water and 
land are all interrelated. And therefore, you can’t disturb the 
balance, and it is by respect for nature that you really will be able to 
get mother nature to give maximum to you. This, | think, came out 
very clearly. Now our friends from Thailand, of course, give us a 
historical perspective and as someone who has visited Thailand 
often in the late 50s and early 60s and has tried to follow their 
developments in that country right from the days of Marshall Pible 
Sungram right down to Taran Kilikocharan and other people, and 
now coming down to MNCs. It was fascinating to see how the 
military gave place to the technocrats’ rule. In spite of certain 
liberalisation in the political field, wherever the MNCs have come, 
again, you see the nexus between the business, mafia, and the 
politicians, and this nexus is still strong. But the very interesting 
fact is that in spite of all these, the ex-communists are now coming 
into the field of NGOs with all their old tactics and strategies of 
‘agitprop’ and what not — and are now trying to bring about 
solutions to the problems through certain compromises avoiding 
direct conflicts. It is like the good old story of Swake, about whom 
we have heard that he always manages some how to find a way out. 
And | think since governments are becoming more and more 
powerful because they have enormous forces at their control, it 
becomes increasingly necessary for us to find methods, not of direct 
conflict or confrontation, but to bypass them on some occasions and 
to bring them round to our point of view on other occasions. This I 
think is an important lesson, which we have to learn from the 
experiment in Thailand. It was interesting to hear them talk about 
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the Dinosaurs. They seemed to have moved away from the white 
elephant about which we used to hear in Thailand. 


Whether it is a white elephant or a Dinosaur, all governments 
behave in the same way. And how to meet this kind of a situation? 
Again, what you found in all the three presentations yesterday was 
this approach of network of new alliances, etc., whether it is a 
network of farmers or fishermen or the people who are involved in 
watershed development or people involved in traditional methods 
of irrigation and the alliances which you form with other similar 
groups, or whether, as it is in India, of the tribal people having the 
network with urban people for certain purposes. You find this word 
‘network’ occurring again and again, and the word ‘alliance’. And I 
think it is a very important thing. How do you get people together? 
How do you get NGO’s together? How do you get grassroots-level 
organisations together, so that the community comes first — the 
community’s interest comes first? Whether it is a question of com- 
munity forestry, which you want to develop in Thailand; whether it 
is keeping the World Bank at bay and seeing to it a Dam which hurts 
people, which displaces thousands of people is not built, or the 
height lowered in Narmada Valley; or whether it is a question of 
meeting a situation in Malaysia, where ‘a culture of fear’, as Joshi 
said, has started becoming pervasive, I think it is necessary that we 
think in terms of coming together, learning from the traditional 
wisdom, drawing from the traditional wisdom and meeting situa- 
tions collectively for the benefit of the community. And one of the 
points, which I remember the Thailand friends have said, you know, 
we try to get the old people also with us. So, there is no generation 
gap between the grandfather and the grandson, though there might 
be a gap between the father and the son. So, how do you get some of 
the old people who still remember the old things and the old ways? 
How do you use them also to bring round the government officials? 
I think it is a fascinating study. And, of course, they said the 
government started off from the “top to bottom” approach. The only 
thing was: when the government started from top to bottom it was 
all bottomless. Now when you go from bottom to top, I hope, it 
doesn’t become topless. We have to be careful there. 


Now, Malaysia is somewhat a contrast to some extent, though 
there have been similarities between Thailand and Malaysia. I 
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remember when Malaysia became independent; I met Tunku Abdul 
Rahman some time in 1958. Later on he came to be known as Bapa 
Nagara — The Father of the Nation. When I| asked him, “What is 
your priority in Malaysia?” he said, “I want at least 50 percent of 
revenue to go to Health, Education, and Social services. I want the 
social services sector to improve.” I think it is a very valuable 
advice which he gave to us, which we were not able to follow in 
India. Unless the people are educated, unless the people are strong 
enough, they will not be able to resist the misuse of authority. 
Gandhiji used to tell us in India, “I want freedom, I want swaraj so 
that the people, (it is not for the government that I want swaraj,) 
develop the capacity to resist authority when it is misused.” And all 
governments have a tendency to acquire more power. Power feeds 
on power. And ultimately you find that the people are the sufferers. 
So, in Malaysia, the first part of Joshi’s presentation, for instance, 
would give an idea that it is a Utopia, and now you have everything. 
You have tin; you have gas; you have minerals; you have good 
roads; good schools; good homes; good recreation facilities. Yes! 
But what about institutions? Are we participating in it? Are we part 
and parcel of it? Do we believe these are our institutions? And is 
this kind of an economy sustainable? And why is it still there are 
such wide disparities? Now, when he said, “There is no election 
even to local self governing institutions,” I was some what 
frightened because this is where the grassroots communities have to 
express themselves. And this question of young people — who 
constitute, (if you take age group below 21 years,) more than 50 
percent now. What is their agenda? When the questions were put to 
Paramesh you find that the Coca-cola “culture” is there, and that 
they are not able to interact with the older generations. That’s why | 
asked the question about suicide? | remember, once when | was in 
Sweden, where they have a very high standard of living, as they 
called it, the young people said, “We have everything, you know, 
but there is no excitement.” So I asked, “What do you do for 
excitement?” They said, “We commit suicide.” That is why I asked 
you what is your suicide rate? I hope you have not reached that 
stage of Sweden’s standard of living. But you try to develop a 
quality of life of your own, based on your own indigenous 
traditions. Now, Medha’s was a broad sweep. I think our friends not 
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only from Nepal, who have learnt some lessons, and others also 
should be aware that every project which comes from World Bank, 
or IMF, etc., has to be dissected very carefully, has to be analysed 
very carefully to see whether there is really something that will 
benefit the people. Because even when they talk about the 
beneficiaries, as she pointed out in Gujarat, if you have a 200 km 
long canal, not only will the people who are living in the dam area 
be affected, for their lands will be submerged, but as the canal is 
built everywhere we are going to have thousands of people 
displaced and dispossessed. So it is a chain reaction of 
dispossessing people who have lived on land for centuries, who 
have their own way of life, for the benefit of an illusory group in 
2025. It is a very strange phenomenon, and, as she said, 25% of the 
World Bank projects have been abandoned as useless. You can 
realise how many millions and millions of dollars have gone down 
the drain. After all, these millions come from people who have 
worked hard and contributed. Any bank which loses 25% of its 
assets normally will go bankrupt. But bolstered up by some 
business houses, this has continued to survive. And these 
institutions are becoming indirectly institutions for a New Colonial 
capture of the markets. This I think we have got to keep in mind. But 
again, there is a thread that was seen connecting the different 
presentations. How do you educate the people? How do you make 
them aware of the dangers that they themselves are facing. Now, in 
building the awareness of the people, organising them, mobilising 
the local resources, getting the community to act, how do we the 
NGOs to act on behalf of the communities, not in their own self 
interest? As Medha said, can we now have some self introspection 
as far as NGOs are concerned? What is our own lifestyle? How are 
we working? Now, Mahatma Gandhi gave us what he called a 
‘Talisman’ at one time. When Gandhiji went to East Bengal, Prof. 
Nirmal Kumar Bose told him the East Bengal Muslims have the 
tradition of wearing the Talisman. So Prof. Bose asked him, “Can 
you give me a Talisman?” Gandhiji wrote down quickly, 
“Whenever you are in doubt, or when the self becomes too much 
with you, recall the face of the poorest and the weakest man whom 
you may have seen and ask yourself if the step you contemplate is 
going to be of any use to him? Will he gain anything by it?” 
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I think that is a very important question, which we have to ask 
ourselves. If you do that, I think all will be well with the NGOs and 
we will be able to fulfil our roles properly. 


A very important question, I think, that was raised was about 
the role which the NGOs in Sri Lanka have played for peace. | 
would like to remind our friends from Sri Lanka that soon after the 
first riots broke out in 1983, our friend Arya Ratne arranged for a 
Peace March. He had a number of contacts among the Tamil youth 
also. And it started off in a very big way from his centre. And the 
then President, Jeyawardane, the political mentor of Premadasa, 
was invited by Arya Ratne to inaugurate that Peace March, which 
was to go from Colombo all the way to Jaffna. I had warned him 
against it. I said, “No government will accept another dimension 
and it is much better to keep the politicians out and to go along with 
the Peace March.” In any case, Jeyawardene came that day, 
inaugurated it, praised Arya Ratne, and then saw that it was a huge 
affair and that it was likely to get a lot of publicity and it might have 
a political dimension. The result was that he sent a message at night 
to Arya Ratne saying that since the Government was going to take 
up the question of negotiations with the TULF and other elements in 
Jaffna, it was better that he give up the idea of the Peace March. Of 
course, the implied suggestion was that if you don’t give up, my 
friend, you are going to be in Jail, that’s all. And, Arya Ratne 
thought that it was not the time for confrontation and he gave up. | 
believe that had that Shanti March, the Peace March, taken place, 
probably the history of Sri Lanka in the last ten years would have 
been different. There are occasions in the life of individuals as of 
societies where a moment of truth comes. You may go along saying, 
“No confrontation, etc.” But a time comes when a confrontation 
also becomes necessary — inevitable, whether you want it or not. : 


Our friend this morning from Sarvodaya Shramadana referred 
to the need for avoiding confrontation. If today Arya Ratne has 
survived, it is because he has refused to compromise. We, the 
Gandhian organisations in India, have gone through the same thing 
for five long years. The Kudal Commission was sitting on our head. 
And we know how they tried to decimate. But then we survived. 
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There are occasions when we have to stand up for Truth — for the 
Truth having in you — for the light that is in you. That is one aspect. 
The other is about the district council and provisional council in Sri 
Lanka. I am butting in on this question because I have been 
connected with the development work in Sri Lanka for nearly 30 
years. I know how the Bandhar Naike — Selvanayagam agreement 
came up and I was present that day. Now the district councils were 
in principle a very good idea. It would have brought administration 
much closer to the people. But what happened was the financial 
powers that were needed by the district councils were never given. 
And I think that was the crucial question on which the whole Tamil 
issue came up in the North. Gamini Desanaike, who was 
unfortunately assassinated, was a Minister for Revenue. When he 
came to Delhi during that time when the problem was very acute, | 
asked him was it true that he did not give financial powers to the 
District council, etc. He confessed and said ‘yes’, that it was a great 
blunder. And he said they were trying to correct it. I am afraid that it 
was a little late. But the fact is that we have been devoting a lot of 
time, saying Bla-Bla-Bla. I think at some stage or the other we have 
to understand the fact about the NGO-Government relationship, etc. 
So long as an NGO is ineffective, the government will ignore it. The 
moment it really becomes effective, it is a challenger. No doubt 
about it. They will try either to co-opt it, or to buy it up, or to harass 
it. You must be prepared for it. 


I think it was in 1989 when there was a storming of the World 
Bank meeting in Berlin, am I right Tony, by the NGOs and 
Greenpeace. For the first time the World Bank got frightened. 
Merely having governments with them is not adequate. And then 
they decided to invite the NGOs to play some role. My good friend 
Amritsen asked me whether I would like to join the NGO committee 
in India. I pointed out to him the pitfalls. But he said there were 
issues coming up where it may have been possible for us to fight 
from inside and at least to get the information. In India it is 
extremely difficult to get any information from the government. S 
some of us went in with our eyes open. We had a few meetings in th: 
beginning before all this liberalisation and globalisation came 
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India. We were getting a lot of information. To some extent, we can 
say we were using some pressure through the World Bank itself on 
the Government of India, so that they would not take certain 
decisions which would go against the country. But after, Man 
Mohan Singh became the Finance Minister as the representative of 
the IMF and World Bank in the government of India. The man, who 
for years used to rant against all these liberalisation, etc., in South 
Commission today, as Medha Patkar said, is all for the World Bank, 
etc. That is how you are bought up, even a Finance Minister of a 
country. Make no mistake about it. That is how Finance Ministers of 
several countries are bought up. Prime Ministers are bought up. 
That is how the heads of Government are bought up. Today it is very 
clear, all these Banking institutions at the international level are the 
agents of international capital for pauperising the developing 
countries. Let us make no mistake about it. Now if you are going to 
fight against it, I think, the stage has come, when you have got to 
say, “Thus far and no further.” When the question of Narmada Bank 
came, that was the crucial question for us. We had organised a 
demonstration outside the World Bank. We had organised a 
demonstration in the Boat Club in Delhi. So I was the one who 
raised the question of Narmada Bank inside before the Turkish 
person, who was the Rector. He tried to sidle off, but I said, “This is 
the crucial question,” and I would not allow the agenda to go 
beyond at all. He felt very highly uncomfortable. After that I think, 
we had no meeting of the World Bank or NGO Committee at all in 
India. So let Mr Samarasinghe be sure that if you want to be 
co-opted in the World Bank, if you want to act as a mouth-piece of 
the oppressor against your own people, go into the World Bank or 
NGO Committee. But forget about doing any thing good for the 
people in any way. But 1 am happy my friend from Thailand reacted 
usually as Krishnaswamy does, immediately popping off and not 
waiting. The second thing is regarding the hard loan and the soft 
loan, etc. Well, it is like this - soft loan is the process of seduction, 
and a hard loan 1s a point of rape. 
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55. GANDHI AS ACOMMUNICATOR® 


The topic that has been given to me is ‘GANDHI AS A 
COMMUNICATOR’. It is a very interesting topic. Yesterday I told 
you how Gandhi believed in communicating ideas much more 
through personal example than by merely talking about it. 


If he isisted on proper sanitation, he was willing to take the 
broom and bucket and clean up the place. When he came to attend 
the Calcutta Congress in 1902, he was not well known in India then. 
He was still in South Africa and the South African Satyagraha had 
not taken place. He had come to plead the cause of Indians in South 
Africa. He was travelling with the President—elect from Bombay to 
Calcutta in a special train and he was told that when the Indians here 
were not able to fight for their own self-government, how could 
they take up the cause of Indians in South Africa? However, he was 
given a few minutes to present his ideas in the Congress. He was by 
and large ignored. But the delegates in the Congress were curious to 
find out who was the person in the prison cap going about cleaning 
the latrines. As most of the Indians who went to South Africa were 
sweepers, Gandhi was also considered to be one of them. When 
Gandhi took up any cause, he involved himself in it and, by his own 
personal example, he was able to communicate to the people. 


When he came to South Africa, he was an unknown lawyer, a 
barrister of the inner Temple, holding a brief for Abdullah Sheth. 
For quite some time, he was not known. But when the question of 
Pass Laws came up in South Africa, the Indian Community was 
agitated. Every Indian had to have a pass if he was to work in South 
Africa. The Government had the discretion to give him a pass or 
send him back to India. Some of the businessmen who knew Gandhi 
came to him and asked him to help them to organise themselves to 
face the problem. 


Gandhi, who had already decided to come to India, came and 
went back and his second phase in South Africa began. He started 
by having the business community on his side, the Hindus, 
Muslims, Parsees, Gujarathis etc. He then found that this would 
have a limited impact on the Government. Then he extended the 
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movement to cover the Indian Coal Mine workers. That hurt the 
South African Economy. He organised a strike by coalmine work- 
ers. Long before Mao Tse Tung organised a Long March in China, 
Gandhi organised a Long March in South Africa by coalmine 
workers. Bread lines were formed up. What could he offer to the 
people when they came on a long march? He could give them only a 
loaf of bread for the whole day. Then a South African white, a 
liberal and a baker, offered to give all of them bread. Living literally 
on bread and water, they marched. They were arrested and beaten 
up and Gandhi was also jailed along with his friend Polak. This was 
an activity that sent a message across — an indirect message that the 
movement was not confined to a few educated Indians, business- 
men, and lower middle class people. He was able to communicate to 
the Government that the movement had spread to the grassroots 
level and the economy would be shaken if the Government did not 
come to terms with the Indians. Ultimately, the result was the 
‘Gandhi Smuts Agreement’. Gandhi, an ordinary subject of the 
British Empire, signed on one side and Jan Smuts, the Prime 
minister of South Africa, signed on the other side. 


Then he came to India — he who went with a three-piece suit 
came back with a long coat and a Gujarati turban. And the news 
about him, as a South African Satyagrahi, had come to be known 
widely. Also through Indians (like the Nawab of Oudh, Rattan Tata, 
Nizam of Hyderabad, Agakhan, etc.) who were contributing to the 
Satyagraha movement, his fame had spread far and wide. Karachi 
Congress (in 1913) praised him to the skies and his reputation had 
preceded his arrival. His task was made easier on one side and 
difficult on the other. Difficult because expectations of Gandhi 
from the country were very great. 


His guru Gopalakrishna Gokhale told him, even in South 
Africa, that India needed him and he should come back to India. He 
told him that he might have visited a few towns in India but did not 
know the country. So he advised him that for one year he must keep 
his mouth shut but keep his ears and eyes open. He must go round 
the country, watch the condition of the people, listen to their woes, 
understand their situation, and then make up his mind about his 
programme for the liberation of India. Gandhi kept his promise to 
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his Guru and for a whole year he toured the country from corner to 
corner. 


By the end of one year, he was invited to Champaran in Bihar 
by Ramkumar Shukla to witness the extreme exploitation by Indigo 
Planters and help to improve the condition of the peasants. 


But he had to go to Santi Niketan first as he had accepted the 
invitation extended by Guru Dev Tagore earlier and arrangements 
were already made to receive him. It was here Prof. Kripalani from 
Muzaffarpur came to meet Gandhi. There was a political vacuum in 
the country then and people like Kripalani were looking for some 
leadership. He asked him, “Mr Gandhi, I am a professor of history. | 
have a fairly good comprehension of history, not only of this 
country but of different countries of the world. I have not come 
across one single instance of a country which has won its 
independence through nonviolent means. There have always been 
wars, struggles, conflicts, etc. How do you equate the statement of 
yours that India should proceed through peaceful agitation — 
through nonviolent movement and not take to arms?” Gandhi 
smiled and said, “Professor, why do you think that the last chapter 
has been written in history?” Gandhi lived to write a new chapter in 
history of a country that fought nonviolently for its freedom and 
won. 


On the persistent follow up of Ram Kumar Shukla of 
Champaran, he went and stayed on among the indigo plantation 
labour in an out of the way hut in Champaran. Rajendra Prasad, who 
later became the President of India, who was an eminent lawyer in 
Bihar with innumerable clerks working under him, gave up 
everything and came to assist Gandhi. He was given a small desk 
and was asked to write affidavits of all the poor peasants coming 
with their woes and get their thumb impression. Kripalani was also 
asked to resign his job and come and join him. He was asked to 
assist Kasturba in the kitchen. 


Gandhi was a unique personality. He conquered people 
through love, and communicated the need to help the poor by his 
personal involvement in such work. People were made to feel that 
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here was a man, a bar-at-law from England, willing to suffer for the 
people, and why should they not also do their bit. 


After Satyagraha ended in Champaran and the indigo planters 
yielded to the demand of the peasants, he moved on to Ahmedabad 
where there was some trouble in the textile mills. He conducted a 
strike there. Gandhi was a great trade unionist. But he always took a 
pledge from the workers that they should not resort to violence. 
Every one of the demands he placed before the employers he got 
accepted. Gandhi had also helped the causes of peasants and 
workers in different parts of India — in Gujarat, Assam, etc. 


After some time he realised that unless the country became 
free, finding solutions to the problems in isolation would be of no 
use. Then he started watching the Congress sessions that were being 
held in Bombay, Calcutta, and Lahore, etc. In those days Congress 
sessions were being held for three days during Christmas time, and 
the discussions mainly related to the elitist group. The session 
started with a prayer for the long life of the king/queen and 
thereafter discussions were held on Petitions and Resolutions 
adopted for more opportunities for higher education, holding the 
I.C.S examination in India, and that enough jobs were not being 
given to Indians, etc. Resolutions, which would benefit only the 
elitist group, were all in English and the speeches were also in 
English. There was no sanction behind the Resolutions and year 
after year almost the same Resolutions were repeated and adopted. 


When Gandhi was asked to address the session, he said, “If we 
want Freedom of the country, even if only Self-Government and not 
full Swaraj, we have to involve the masses into this movement”. He 
thought that there was no point in talking in English ina closed hall. 
Members must get out of the closed halls and go to the public places 
like Maidan, Market, Hat, etc., and should talk to the people in their 
own language. That was a Revolution — Communication with the 
people. 


Today it is Inqilab Zindabad, tomorrow they may go on a 
hunger strike. But that will be relay hunger strike. Some people will 
fast from Breakfast to Lunch, some others from Lunch to Tea and 
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some others from Tea to Dinner. See, none of them will fast for the 
whole day because that they are not capable of it. Anyhow, ‘Inqilab 
Zindabad’ — Long Live the Revolution. And in Kerala this word 
‘Inqilab Zindabad’ goes back something like 60 years. More than 
that, in the days when A.K. Gopalan, E.M.S. Namboothripad and 
K.P.R. Gopalan were all organising the Kazhaga Thozhilalar 
Sangam, I had gone there as a young boy. And these slogans used to 
be shouted. A.K.G. leading against the Zamindars, so Inqilab 
Zindabad. Harendranath Chatopadyaya was a great poet. 
Devendranath Chatopadyaya and Harendranath Chatopadyaya were 
brothers of Sarojini Naidu. They were very eminent people. One of 
them even went to Russia in those days to gain support for the 
Indian Freedom movement. He wrote a poem (in Hindi), which we 
used to repeat when we were of your age. And it is not about our 
food. 


So long as there is one person who goes hungry in this World, 
there will be a Revolution. Not what kind of food you want — but a 
person who goes without any food. That was the slogan with which 
we started our fight for freedom in this country. In spite of 
60 million tons of food grains of stock with the Government of 
India, even today there are millions of people in this country going 
hungry and dying of hunger in Orissa, in Andhra Pradesh and in 
many parts of the country. We are gathered here today to find out 
why this is happening. Why is it that there can be accumulated 
stocks of food grains when so many people have to die of hunger. 
You communicated your problem in your own way. 


But when you think in terms of your problem try to think in 
terms of their problems also. There is an old Arab saying: “I 
complained I had no shoes, till I came across a layman who had no 
feet.” Now, you get some food. And you still say that it is not 
adjustable. They were getting nothing. They take the root of some 
trees, not your tapioca, very hard root. They cut it into pieces and 
boil it not once but twice. Because it has toxic effect. Then they dry 
that root and grind it into atta (powder). The chapati made from it 
they eat. There are leaves, which Mirzapur people eat in Eastern 
U.P., Southern U.P., and Mirzapur forests. For three months in the 
year, they have to live on roots and leaves. There we had young 
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people like you who went to work among them trying to reach food 
for them. Now this was the last man for whom Gandhiji wanted to 
meet his minimum requirements — what he called ‘Antyodhaya’, 
i.e., Anth is ‘last’. If the last man’s quality of life does not improve, 
then there is no point in saying the better-off sections of the people 
are becoming better. So, from Antyodhaya came Sarvodaya. I was 
told Prof. Devadoss spoke about Sarvodaya yesterday. Unless the 
last man is brought up, you can’t have Sarvodaya. Opportunities to 
work with your hands and earn your living should be available to 
meet the minimum needs of food, clothing and accommodation (at 
least a hut which you can call your own), minimum education for 
your children and minimum of medical and health facilities when 
you fall ill. One is not to go on the dole, putting out your hand and 
saying, “Give me food, free meals, free shoes, free dhotis”. One has 
to earn his bread, and therefore be provided with employment 
opportunities. The minimum that Gandhiji wanted for everybody 
was two square meals a day. He did not talk about aeroplanes, TV, 
and cheap telephone calls across the Continent to California. He 
talked about the minimum that was needed for the poor people of 
this country. With the minimum assured for everybody, then you can 
think of progress in the cultural field. You reduce tensions. You 
create more harmony. And by reducing tensions and making society 
more harmonious you reduce the scale of violence. You make it 
possible for society to live together honestly. This is going to be the 
subject | am going to talk to you today. 


I didn’t prepare a speech. I am not a college lecturer. The 
professors will forgive me. They have a syllabus to follow. Mine isa 
syllabus based on my experiences in life. So, when Sanjay Singh 
came and asked me this morning during breakfast, “Sir, what will be 
the copic of your discussion?” J told him, “I will choose Gandhi as a 
Communicator.” Now there are various ways in which we 
communicate. We talk about human beings communicating through 
language, through the word of mouth — oral communication. In fact, 
the Indian tradition has been an “Oral tradition.” If you call 
somebody “Vedic” which means he knows one Veda. You call 
somebody ‘Diwedi’ means he knows two Vedas. You call somebody 
‘Trivedi’ that means he knows three Vedas. And if he knows all the 
four Vedas he is called “Chaturvedi”. But the modern Chaturvedi 
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does not know even one sloka of a Veda. Because it is all in the 
books now. Earlier it was passed on from father to son, from Guru to 
Sishya and, therefore, they kept it in mind. They learnt it by the 
word of mouth. It is like the mathematical tables you learn as a 
young person when you go to the primary school - two by two is 
equal to four, ten by ten is equal to hundred, sixteen by sixteen is 
equal to two fifty six. Now, because we know the tables, when our 
boys go as computer engineers and programmers to California, they 
are in high demand. When you say two by two, the American boys 
have got to first move the computer, put it on, and then put two and 
by and two, five operations are made to get the result four, whereas 
there is only one operation here. 


This is the handicap, like when you run a race in a circular 
track. Each one is a little handicapped, is it not? You will find 
somebody in the innermost circle and then somebody in the 
outermost circle will not be standing alike. So, we have an 
advantage when we go to the United States. This mathematical table 
like ours is an oral culture. And therefore when the written word 
came, when the bcok came, you see, it is in the book, (notebook). If 
I ask a question, you must read your notes. If you listen carefully, if 
you absorb it, then you remember it. It goes into your memory. So, 
the question is, “How do you Communicate?” Now, whether you 
orally communicate or you do it in writing (like writing a letter or 
writing an essay, or writing a book), your idea is that you have 
something to communicate to the other people. But, whether you 
communicate orally or you communicate through writing, are you 
communicating properly? I ask for introduction sometimes. People 
get up and mumble something. You have introduced yourself to 
yourself and not to the third person. And when people write they 
write so illegibly that you can not make out what they have written. 
Then why do you write? So, the clarity in communication is a must. 
Clarity in communication is not merely the oral, and the written 
word. Sign language has got to be used when you are talking to a 
deaf person. If you are talking to a person who cannot see, you use 
the Braille system to communicate — you hold his hand and take him 
along. In the All India Radio, generally at 4 o’clock in the evening, 
there is news in sign language. And of course, lovers communicate 
among themselves in a thousand ways, particularly if you do no 
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want your parents to know what you want to communicate. If you 

write a letter, you are likely to be caught. So, you send a bouquet of 
flowers perhaps or you drop a kerchief somewhere. What ever it is, 
there are languages — sign languages. If you go to West Africa, you 

go to many of the hilly areas and they communicate by letting off 
smoke from one hill to another hill. It might be 10 kilometres away. 

But once the smoke goes up, then they will know the language and 

what you want to communicate. It is not oral either. When we were 

boy scouts , we learnt how to use two small flags and communicate 

a, b, c, etc. There was the Morse code, in which you tap. Even the 

prisoners of war, when they were in solitary confinement, could tap 

on the wall to communicate in Morse language to the other person. 

So, there are various ways of communication. 


Symbols are also used to communicate. You just put a cross to 
indicate the place of worship for Christians. Or you put an ‘OM’ for 
Hindus. In Islam, it is said that you are not supposed to use a 
portrait. You are not supposed to use a picture of Mohammed the 
Prophet. But in Peshawar and Rawalpindi they have forgotten the 
Prophet but they have remembered Osama Bin Laden. So, every 
child was going round with a picture of Osama Bin Laden. And 
some idiot coined a ditty there: “Ilah al-ilah Osama Razuilah” — not 
Mohammed Razuilah. To that extent the plagiarisation of Islam and 
Koran has taken place. How you express yourself has a great 
impact, particularly on young people. There is also the body 
language, which expresses your feelings and thoughts. When Atal 
Behari Vajpayee got down from his bus in Lahore on the first 
Bus-ride, the hug between him and Shah Nawaz, even if they did not 
speak, expressed their feelings and thoughts. So every time you try 
to find new ways in which you can communicate to people. 


The advertising industry depends upon different means of 
communication. Now one for the international courier, the courier 
for letters, used to show a small jumbo (a small elephant), it would 
run and it would take off with a box and the bag that is tied to it. 
Now, if the Jumbo itself can take off, ours is the biggest courier. 
Once I remember there was a five minutes programme on the 
common cold on New York television (I don’t watch the television 
except for the News sometimes. But in New York city I had to wait 
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for somebody in the lodge to pick me up.) There was a doctor 
talking to somebody about the common cold, how bad it is, how it 
creates sore throat, and from that, you see, how you can have lung 
infection, etc., etc., how it can lead to pneumonia and all kinds of 
things. One would think that they were advertising for some 
medicine like Decold, Vicks, or Cough Syrup. At the end it only said 
you use oriental carpet. You use the carpet so that you don’t catch a 
cold. The advertisement is for a carpet and not for any medicine. 
This is what is called Subliminal — Indirect. It is not a direct way of 
communication. Again and again, if you say that your teeth get 
whiter and stronger and you feel fresh because you use Colgate, 
well, everybody wants to have Colgate toothpaste. Now, there is no 
difference between one toothpaste and another - I can tell you. At 
the most, they can put a little flavour. The base for all toothpaste is 
the same. They put a little ingredient here and there and say this is 
enriched with this and that and you would feel fresh anytime you 
brush your teeth. Understanding how the individuals will be able to 
follow you, then you communicate accordingly. Now, when you 
communicate to a child, a small child, you start by saying, I know 
that the child does not know - I have experience and the child does 
not have. So, you talk in a very simple language. You try to make it 
understand, by going down to that level. There was Maria 
Montessori, the eminent educationist who evolved the Montessori 
system of education for children. | saw her conduct a training 
programme for teachers in Madras when I| was a young boy. I| had 
the good fortune of being taken there by a good teacher of mine. She 
would go down on all fours and say this is the level a teacher has to 
approach a child. But if you are talking to a person who has come to 
the primary level, you deal in a different way — at the high School 
level in another way — at the college level yet another way. While I 
am talking to a group of scientists, I will talk in a different way. If] 
am talking to a group of social workers or masters degree holders in 
social work, I talk in a particular way and use a language which they 
understand. Now Gandhiji was a master of Communication. He had 
not studied Communication Technology in any school or college. 
But he had a way of communicating to the last man. And what he 
said went straight to your heart. It is not merely the heart, if you 
have to make masses of people move, you have not only to move the 
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heart but also the head. And you must aim where the head is. He 
talked about Ramrajya - Ramayan everybody knows — an empire in 
which the king was a good one who ruled justly and fairly. The 
people were prosperous and happy. Attributed qualities to 
everybody — Rama was a Maryada purush (an ideal man), Sita was a 
paragon of virtues and chastity, Laxman known for fidelity, 
Hanuman for loyalty and so on. Now all of these, each one is etched 
in your memory. 


So when you talk about Ramarajya, people immediately 
visualise a society like that. Jawaharlal talked about Socialism. 
Whether it had 3 feet or 4 feet nobody knew. Because the idiom was 
not something an average person could understand. Even when 
Gandhiji came from England as barrister, a bar-at-law, he wore a 
three-piece suit. He came dressed like an English gentleman. When 
he went to South Africa, he was hired for a hundred pounds to plead 
a case. In those days there was no passport system. There was no 
visa system. He could go into the country. And there was a ship 
agent standing there from whom one could buy a ticket in the ship or 
train or bus. So, Gandhi went and asked for a first class ticket and 
the agent said, “Sir! The first-class cabins are full, sorry, I can give 
you only in the deck.” So, Mr Gandhi, the barrister, felt furious, that 
he was not given a first class ticket. So he said, “May I see your 
Captain?” and he marched into the Captain’s room and said, “I am 
so and so and I want to go to South Africa. How can it be that I am 
not given a first-class ticket?” He was an arrogant barrister brought 
up in the old typical English Sahib style of imperial rule. And the 
Captain found this man was a very highly cultured person and said, 
“Sir, would you like to share my cabin with me in this trip?” So, he 
became the Captain’s guest, and that is how Gandhi, this man, went 
to South Africa. He saw the conditions of Indians and how they 
were being treated there and you will know all that when you read 
the story of Gandhi in South Africa. You must study that before you 
study Gandhi’s autobiography because the formation of Gandhi’s 
character happened in South Africa when he was there for twenty 
years between 1896 and 1915. There he gets into a first class 
compartment with a ticket and an Englishman sitting there says, 
“You black man, get out of this place.” and Gandhi says, “I have a 
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first class ticket and I can travel.” But the man says, “Don’t argue 
with me,” and throws him out of the train onto the platform. And 
Gandhi sits there in shivering cold and asks himself, “Why does this 
happen? Why is this injustice against me? Probably I am better 
qualified than this man, better educated than this man. I wear decent 
clothes and am better dressed than this man. And yet, because of the 
colour of the skin, because he is a ruler he throws me out. But what 
do I do? I cannot go and punch him. I am a puny man.” There his 
mind starts working on how injustice can be resisted, and then 
slowly his thought revolved round the ancients, the strength they 
acquired, the great Rishis and others, and then he comes across the 
little book ‘Unto this Last’ by Ruskin. And then he was influenced 
by Tolstoy’s writings — Nonviolence and Love - and slowly he 
evolved his Satyagraha and lead the Satyagraha movement in South 
Africa at that time. He emerges as a leader in his own right and 
comes to India. And when he came to India, all his three-piece suit 
was gone. He was now returning as a Khathiawadi person with a 
dhoti, a long kurtha, an alphaka coat and a phagidi — a turban. And 
then he moved around the country and found that all this was very 
cumbersome. He wanted to get closer to the masses. The turban was 
gone, the coat was gone. With only a Kurtha and a dhoti he went to 
Shantiniketan, went to Muzaffarpur for Champaran Satyagraha, and 
other places. And during one of his visits to Madurai, Kasturba 
Gandhi went to a temple tank to bathe and when she came back she 
said, “You know, people here are so poor that when women come to 
bathe in the tank they tie half their sari and wash the rest, and then 
dry it, tie it, and wash the other half. They have only one sari.” In 
1934, there was a big earthquake in Bihar, when Mrs Suchetha 
Kripalani went to work there, and met the affected women there. 
She has recorded that one woman will come out of the hut will talk 
to her and go back into the hut and then the other will come out. She 
asked how many women were there inside? They said five. “But, 
why don’t you all come out?” Then they said, “Did you not notice, 
that each woman when she came out wore the same sari? We live 
with one sari. We wear a sari only when we come out of the hut.” 
That was the stark poverty in this country in 1934. That poverty is 
not there now to the same extent. 
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When Kasturba said about the stark poverty, Gandhi said, “I 
don’t have a right to wear so much of clothes.” So, kurtha was gone, 
the big dhoti was gone, and he started wearing that langoti — what 
now moved as a fashionable dress called mini dhoti — not maxi. But 
then this mini dhoti came above the knee first. Moulana Hazrath 
Mahani, who was also a great nationalist leader, was with him then. 
He said, “Bapu, in Islam you are forbidden to show the knee. You 
wear the cloth below the knee. So you can’t expose the knee. The 
sign of a good Mussalman is — you look at his forehead, if he does 
Namas five times a day regularly there will be a mark. The clothes 
will be slightly torn near his knees. So, that is how we perform our 
Namaz. And if you want Hindu-Muslim Unity, please at least tie 
your mini dhoti a little three fourths.” So, you will find that 
Gandhiji’s dhoti stands there a little below the knee. But when his 
three piece suit was gone he was closer to the South African 
Indians. When he returned to India he was closer to the middle 
class. When his coat went away, he was only in kurtha, pyjama, and 
he was coming much closer to the lower middle class. And when he 
started wearing this mini dhoti he had come very close to the kissan. 
He was declassing himself. You talk about Ingilab Zindabad. 
Ingilab means revolution. Long live revolution. What is a 
revolution? It is not taking a knife and cutting off somebody’s head. 
It is not shooting somebody. It is a revaluation, - a rapid revaluation. 
The values, which you cherish very falsely, you try to abandon them 
and take a new set of values. In the college, you are not sweeping 
the floor. You are not digging the ground for a kitchen garden. Here 
you are doing it because you have to work with your hands also. The 
dignity of labour is emphasised here. Gandhi was trying to come 
closer to the masses. Because if India was to attain Independence 
through nonviolence, a mass movement was needed. For this, you 
have to identify yourself with the masses. As he moved down, more 
and more people said, ‘He is like one of us and he is our leader.’ 
Then he undertakes Salt-Satyagraha — the Dandi March — when he 
goes to pick up a pinch of salt, which resulted in a very big 
Satyagraha campaign all over the country. Then the Time and Life 
photographer came to take a picture of him. Gandhiji said, “Wait a 
minute, your women will get shocked. So don’t take a picture of me 
in the front — take a picture of me at the back.” So there is a picture 
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of Gandhiji in his loin cloth (Kaubeenadhari) which you will find in 
the Gandhi Museums in Madras, Madurai, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Kharagpur, etc. When he identified himself totally with the poorest 
of the poor and the lowliest and the last, the Viceroy Lord Irwin 
sitting in the Viceregal Lodge got the message. He did not write a 
letter to Lord Irwin — the Viceroy who was representative of the 
largest empire - the British Empire — over which it was said the sun 
will never set. The Viceroy invites him for talks in the Viceregal 
Lodge. 


Gandhi was asymmetrical. He was not trying to imitate the 
Englishman. Many of the Leaders before him were super English- 
men. They tried to wear three-piece suits. They spoke only in the 
English language. They wanted to have an army of servants. They 
wanted to live in bungalows. They spoke in English even in 
political conferences. What did Gandhi do? When he went to the 
conference, he spoke in the language of the people — in Hindi, 
Bengali, Malayalam, Marathi, Tamil, Kannada, Gujarathi, Punjabi, 
etc. He thought, “Unless you speak in their language you won’t get 
the masses on your side.” 


C. Rajagopalachary, who was a leading advocate in Salem, 
came from the border District of Hosur between Karnataka and 
Tamil Nadu. He was educated in Bangalore. Though he was a law- 
yer in Tamil Nadu, his knowledge of Tamil was very rudimentary. 
So, it was said when he started addressing a public meeting in 
Tamil, “Every sentence he uttered — people were roaring with 
laughter.” His Kannada was bad and his Tamil was worse. Because 
Gandhi had said and because he wanted to come closer to people, he 
not only learnt but mastered the language. He even wrote Ramayana 
and Mahabharata in Tamil and each has sold a million copies. He 
wrote a commentary on Gita and wrote short stories. He even wrote 
a small book for the neoliterates-Thambiva. 


Jawaharlal Nehru, the Cambridge educated person, spoke in 
Hindi. He always thought in English and spoke in Hindi. Once in 
AICC, Punditji had spoken in Hindi and I took down in English. As 
soon as the meeting was over, I quickly dictated his speech to m\ 
steno. In the evening I took it to Punditji and said, “Can you kind! 
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go through it? Tomorrow I want to send it to Allahabad and get it 
published in the Congress Bulletin.” Punditji asked, “Did I speak in 
Hindi?” When I said, “Yes”, he asked me, “How could you translate 
it so quickly?” I said “Your thought was in English. You were 
translating the English phrases into Hindi. Your original was more 
easily understandable by me than your Toota—Phoota Hindi.” 


His Hindi was not very good but he could communicate 
effectively. There was a sincerity in what he said. One may agree or 
disagree with Jawaharlal. That does not matter. People said Ah! 
Jawahar has come. He represented the symbol of suffering, 
sacrifice, and struggle for the cause of the country. Here was a man 
born in a feudal aristocratic family of Motilal Nehru with a silver 
spoon in his mouth, who was educated in the best schools of India 
and England, and gave up a barrister’s life and jumped into the 
freedom struggle, and has been imprisoned not once but many 
times, and. stopped across the country from one end to the other 
rousing the people in the public meetings and eating all kinds of 
food and never complaining ‘inkilaf’ for food and sometimes even 
going hungry. Therefore, he represented to the people a symbol of 
sacrifice and suffering. He was able to communicate by his own 
personality. People came to see Jawaharlal Nehru. They came to 
listen to Gandhiji. What he said they could follow. What Jawaharlal 
Nehru said they could not follow. But, what Jawaharlal Nehru said 
is important. 


Kripalaniji told me once that he and Jawaharlal Nehru had 
gone to introduce and sell Khadi woollen Kambals in the hills. They 
had gone beyond Almora and Abet mountains. It was rather late 
when they had sold off the blankets and, while returning, darkness 
fell and they lost their way. It was not a moon light night. So they 
were stumbling and falling. But then they saw a speck of light 
coming from a cave (Long before Osama Bin Laden discovered the 
cave, our Munis and Rishies were familiar with the caves). As they 
went towards the cave, they found a group of Sadhus sitting and 
smoking a pipe. Kripalaniji went and sat with them. He was also 
taken as one of them, as he had long hair and was given the pipe. 
After smoking he fell off to sleep. After two or three hours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, who was sitting at the back, shook Kripalaniji, 
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saying, “Jeevat! Get up. I am very hungry.” However, they had to 
wait till daybreak and found their way. This is how Gandhiji 
influenced people and that is how khadi was sold to people. 


When you think of Gandhiji — the charka comes to your mind. 
Gandhiji was a simple person, but he was a complicated personality. 
How do you want to know Gandhiji — through the western eyes or 
through the Indian eyes? In the schools, etc., you study Gandhiji 
through the western eyes. Gandhiji took a long time to unlearn what 
he learnt in school and college and in England. He used to tell us, “If 
you want to do public work you must unlearn what you learnt in 
schools and colleges. Then you will understand what is the reality.” 


Let me tell you a story. Tata Co. in Jamshedpur started Rural 
development work. They have no experience in the field and so they 
asked the labour welfare officer of the company to go and do some 
work. A clean-shaven Sikh and a good friend of mine along with 
three or four assistants went to a tribal settlement in Novamundi in 
the Orissa and Bihar border (where Tatas have big coal mines). 
They started doing some work in the tribal settlement of 
100 families. They were given some pigs, goats and all that. The 
tribals were growing some vegetables but for marketing them they 
had to come through a circular route around a valley from the main 
land. As the incline to the valley was not very steep they thought 
why not make a road, which would be helpful for marketing. So 
they brought their engineer, draftsmen two assistants, machinery 
and mapped out a place for making the road. They took about a 
week for their work and went and met the chieftain. They thanked 
the chieftain for all the hospitality shown to them during their stay 
and said they had finished their job and would be leaving soon. The 
Mukhya (Chieftain) asked the engineer what was he doing all 
along? When he was told about mapping of a Road, he said, why 
was he not told about it? He would have shown the route. When he 
was asked to show them the route, he got on the donkey and went in 
the same circuitous route and these people followed him in a jeep 
grumbling all the way. When the chieftain reached the main road he 
got down and whispered in the donkey’s ears and allowed it to go. 
Then he asked them to go behind the donkey. To their horror they 
found the donkey was following exactly the same route mapped out 
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by them after one week’s experiment. They were surprised and 
asked him what did he tell the donkey? The Mukhya said when it 
has a load on it; it will take the easiest path. Since I was riding on it, 
it took the circuitous route. If there is no load on it, then it will take 
the shortest route. 


We observe how the ants are moving and we can say whether 
they are going in search of food or going home. From the footprints 
of the animals we can say whether it was that of jackal or fox or 
tiger or lion. We live in tune with nature and we know the behaviour 
of animals. We know how trees communicate with one another. He 
said it in 1973 and now almost thirty years later, two great American 
scientists have come out with the theory that trees communicate 
with one another, of course with a rational explanation. Certain 
kinds of trees like atler, etc., secrete certain juices like tannins if 
they find some insects coming to eat their leaves. They make the 
food unpalatable and indigestible also. The animals feel nonplussed 
and they do not like the taste. Many long years ago, one of our 
eminent scientists, Dr J.C. Bose, said that trees, animals and plants 
have a life. In Pondicherry they made an experiment with half a 
dozen plants and found they responded to music. To one plant, they 
played music and for the others they did not. The plant that was 
listening to music (good music) grew up well ahead of others. The 
tribal understanding of the behaviour of animals, plants, and insects 
was because they have to live in tune with nature. The modern man 
wants to conquer nature. Supposing all these bombs that were 
dropped on the caves of Afghanistan have been dropped on the 
Rocky Mountains of America or on the Niagara Falls, will any 
American stand it? This is absolute scant respect for human life. 
You destroy the whole concept of nature. All this is being done to 
get at one man. One does not know whether he is dead or alive. You 
destroy the whole concept of nature. 


Gandhiji has said one has to live in tune with nature and not in 
conflict with nature. Let nature take care of you because you have 
evolved from nature. There is a symbiotic relationship between 
man, animal and nature. When you die, the Panch booth (Air, fire, 
water, earth and space) like Vayu, Agni, etc., get disintegrated and 
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only the spirit remains. We have been trying to conquer nature and 
in the process we are destroying nature. We go in for deep bore 
water 300-400 meters. We draw all the water that nature has stored 
and we do not recharge it. We do not know any water harvesting 
methods. Where there was green grass and shrub to absorb water, 
you put cement floor and concrete pathways. Where will the water 
go? How will the wells be recharged. How will the tanks be 
recharged? 


Gandhii used to think of all these matters and he used to 
communicate all these things in one way or the other. By Gandhiji 
picking up that symbolic pinch of salt from Dandi, Lord Irwin 
sitting in the Viceregal Lodge got the message. Every Indian got the 
message. Because salt is a part of every day diet, there was 
Revolution — Inquilab. The enormity of the violation of salt tax: 
nobody understood the significance of it when he went to meet the 
Viceroy except Sir Winston Churchill, who said, “My blood boils to 
see the half-naked Fakir once well known in the Oriental Leaves 
walking up the steps of the Viceregal Lodge to parley on equal 
terms with the representative of the Crown, Lord Irwin, Viceroy of 
India, to sign an agreement.” An ordinary subject, M.K. Gandhi, 
signs on one side of the agreement, with the representative of the 
Emperor, Lord Irwin, signing on the other side. The loyalty to the 
Empire was broken that day. This was a symbol that our 
representative was Gandhi—a communication to the people. 


Gandhiji came to Calcutta in 1945, a few years after his 
differences with Subash Babu. There was a ban on public meetings 
then. Calcutta Prarthana sabha was held, openly defying the ban. 
Ten lakh people attended. When Gandhiji started ‘Raghupathi 
Raghava Raja Ram’ one million hands went up. Richard Cassey, 
who was then the Governor of Bengal, sent a message to the 
Viceroy — no more dealing harshly with these people. Then came 
the Cabinet Mission and then negotiation for Transferring power, 
etc. After quarrelling with Gandhiji, Subash Babu went abroad to 
Andaman Nicobar Islands and gave a broadcast from there in 1942. 
“Father of our Nation! We seek your blessings.” Many do not know 
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that it was Subhas Babu®™ who first referred to Gandhiji as the 
Father of our Nation. He communicated to the people that he 
accepts Bapu as the Father of the Nation. 


Earlier, Subhas Babu had differences with Bapu and left the 
Congress and formed the Forward Block. He had escaped from the 
house imprisonment and went in disguise to Kabul, Afghanistan, 
and he wanted to go to Russia, but Russia was not willing to give 
him the visa. Then he found his way via Turkey to Berlin and met 
Hitler there. He used to say, “My enemy’s enemy is my friend. 
Hitler is Britain’s enemy and I will make common cause with him to 
fight Britain.” He then came all the way by submarine to Japan and 
met Raj Behari Bose, who was already there, and the first Indian 
National Army was formed. “Subash Babu!” Bose said. “You are a 
younger man and you should take over the leadership.” All the 
prisoners of war — the Indians captured in Vietnam, Thailand, 
Singapore, Hong kong and Malaysia — and many of them Muslims, 
Hindus and Sikhs, joined the I. N. Army. That is where ‘Jai Hind’ 
was the slogan given. On August 15, 1947 (Our Independence day) 
when Jawaharlalji hoisted the flag, he said ‘Jai Hind’. This was a 
tribute to Subash Babu. | 


When Subhas Babu said ‘Father of our Nation’, he 
communicated something to the whole of India. Whether it was 
picking up salt or holding a prayer meeting, openly defying the ban 
or writing in the Harijans or signing an agreement with Lord Irwin, 
he communicated a message to the whole of India. 


I live in Besant Nagar in Madras, very near the beach. Our flat 
opens out to the sea, a small flat but with a beautiful view. There is a 
windowsill in the kitchen where we leave some food to the crows 
before we sit for our lunch, evening tea, etc. The crow knows the 
time and, even if we sit late for our lunch, the crow will come and 
say Ka-ka-ka — so also in the evening before our tea. If the crow Is 
not there, Madras will be stinking. Fifty percent of the scavenging 
work is being done by the crows. 


64 There was a reference to this in 1916 in a public address that was presented to Gandhiji 


in Gokhale Hall in Madras. But people forgot about it. 
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There is a relationship among animals. There was a bitch that 
had laid a litter of pups and died. A cat living peckpy fed the pups 
while feeding its kitten. 


I went to a place in Orissa called Thumdibanda, an area 
populated by certain hilly tribes. The people there are still nature’s 
children. There you find a woman suckling a baby on one side and 
suckling a piglet on the other. She did not feel any difference. 
Gandhiji said that if you want to live in tune with nature you must 
have a simple life. If your wants are reduced, you will be fearless. 
Gandhiji was the most fearless man because his wants were very 
limited. In Afghanistan, people were fighting and were moving in a 
fearless manner. Their needs were so few that they were not worried 
about their food, uniform, and climate. 


During the period of Satyagraha, stalwarts like C.R. Das, 
Motilal Nehru, and T. Prakasam left everything and went to jail. 
T. Prakasam was a barrister with a first class pass. He left 
everything — his bungalow and motor car were auctioned off but 
nobody would buy them, even for a Rupee. So, how did Gandhiji 
motivate these people? By his own sincerity and by his own 
example. There are also certain slogans by which you communicate. 


Jawaharlal Nehru when he became the Prime Minister had his 
slogan as: 


AARAMHARAM 
Lal Bahadur had his slogan as: 
JAI JAWAN JAI KISAN 
It has been in our tradition to say (for thousands of years): 
Satyam Vada Dharmam Chara — 
(Speak the truth and follow the line of dharma). 
and 


Karmanyeva Adhikarasthe 

Maa Phaleshu Kadachana 

Do your duty and leave the rest to God 

Don’t strive for the fruits. 

Gandhiji said Truth is as old as the hills; Dharma is the code of 
conduct for everybody. 
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56. HOMAGE TO SATYAMURTI® 


Mr. President, Ms. Lakshmi, Mr. Jairam Ramesh and friends. 
A thousand memories crowd one’s thoughts when one thinks in 
terms of (late) Sri Satyamurti. He was a man of many parts. Mr. Era 
Sezhian has said that he was a great Parliamentarian. It was not 
merely the speeches he made — but more than that — the incisive 
questions he put, which really shook the Treasury Benches. Years 
later when I was in Delhi, Sarvashri N.G. Ranga and Ananthasayana 
Iyengar were sitting together and talking about the olden days of the 
Central Legislative Assembly, of which Mr. Satyamurti was a very 
distinguished member; and he was also a Deputy Leader of the 
Congress Legislature Party. They said there were days on which 
there was espionage done by the Treasury Benches to find out what 
Supplementaries Mr. Satyamurti had prepared. He was called 
‘Supplementary Satyamurti’ because he would start off with an 
innocuous question and, like a clever criminal lawyer, he would 
lead from one to the other till he tied up Hon. Finance member or 
Hon. Member for Home affairs in a series of knots from which they 
could never get out. That was a kind of sharp intellect which he had, 
but an intellect which did not divide but united. It was not a rapier 
cut, but a thrust in debate of the Parliament. 


And throughout the years I knew him, and they were not many, 
every time when I met him and | heard him speak, I was finding a 
remarkable trait of his character which was not always known. And 
he himself, very rarely though, would volunteer to relate some 
incident or other from his earlier life. There was an occasion on 
which there were differences with Mr. T. Prakasam. I was a chela of 
Mr. Satyamurti and also of Mr. T. Prakasam. I have great regard for 
both of them. One was an Andhra kesari and, to us, Mr. Satyamurti 
was as much a product of the period of struggle, sacrifice and 
service as Mr. Prakasam was. When I nudged Mr. Satyamurti and 
said that he was rather harsh on Mr. Prakasam, he said, “Eh 
payale...avanum oru actor... nanum oru actor. (He was an actor 
once, and I too have been an actor). We understand each other’s 
language.” How many people know that Mr. Satyamurti was also a 
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great actor. He had been active in Suguna Vilas Sabha and he had 
played the role of Manoharan, a picture of which I saw only 
recently. He was not merely a politician. He was interested in fine 
arts, had great interest in music and in other aspects of arts. He was 
a person who lived a full life. 


I remember once, when he was in jail during the individual 
Satyagraha, Mr. R. Krishnamurthi (Kalki) was also with him. 
Mr. Kalki wrote a series of articles on his daily life entitled 
*‘Moondru Madha Kadunkaval’ (1.e., three months’ imprisonment). I 
think it was published as a serial which went on for 30 months with 
fine illustrations. And he had made a passing remark in one of those 
articles about Mr. Satyamurti - “Satyamurti is interested in the 
pleasures of life. What are the pleasures? We must eat well. Why 
do we want Independence? Every one including Satyamurti should 
get good food and eat pan, listen to good music. and look well with 
thilak in the forehead.” He went on like that and one can see the 
reaction of the audience. He could hit back very hard. But there was 
no malice in his heart. And I remember, one of the moving tributes 
to Mr Satyamurti v.as paid actually by Kalki Krishnamurthi later 
on, and also by those who had crossed swords with him. In fact, I do 
not know if Lakshmi Ammal has got a copy of the obituary 
reference in Central Legislative Assembly. When Srimaan 
Satyamurti passed away in Madras, it was Sir Reginald Maxwell, a 
Home Member, who paid a moving tribute. I have only heard and 
am not aware whether it was in the Central or Provincial Legislative 
Assembly. When he had crossed words with the tallest in Tamil 
Nadu (then the Madras Presidency), whether it was Kattamanchi 
Rama Ranga Reddy or Kurma Vengatrama Reddy, or Sir 
A. Ramaswamy Mudaliar, it was always possible for him to keep his 
friendship in spite of all political differences — so that in the crucial 
moments he was able to get them on his side. When he had gone to 
London to plead India’s case, a series of meetings was arranged by 
the Independent Labour Party at that time. Sir A. Ramaswamy 
Mudaliar went along with him to England. And they were both 
quite clear in their minds that they should not allow the communal 
parties to divide India and that India should emerge as a united 
country. 
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Asa young boy of hardly twelve, when | heard him speak in the 
Gokhale hall in Madras, he stood for the Central Legislative 
Assembly as a candidate from Madras city. Those were the days 
when the anti-Brahmin feelings were being whipped up by the 
Justice party, and his opponent was Sir A. Ramaswamy Mudaliar, a 
stalwart of those days. They had both been colleagues in the 
Christian College, Madras, both being great debaters and good 
friends also. Satyamurti had come a little earlier to the Gokhale 
Hall, and Ramaswamy Mudaliar came a few minutes later. 
Mr. Satyamurti got up and shook hands with him and it was one of 
the finest debates, which as a young man | heard. A few of the 
younger elements in the Congress, who were not aware of the 
Parliamentary traditions, later on picked a quarrel with Satyamurti 
and said, “How could you shake hands with your opponent like that 
publicly?” His reply was caustic. “I was feeling his pulse -his 
political pulse,” he said. When he won, mind you in a city like 
Madras with hardly 3% Brahmin vote, here was a dyed-in-the-wool 
Brahmin, you might say, who won because Nationalism was so 
strong at that time. Ramaswamy Mudaliar lost. And then, in the best 
Parliamentarian tradition, Satyamurti went and called on 
Ramaswamy Mudaliar. It is always a tradition that the victor calls 
on the opponent. All controversies get extinguished at that time. 
This was a remarkable trait in Mr Satyamurti: of crossing swords 
with the tallest but making friends with them and retaining their 
affection. It is not merely in the political field. The bureaucrats, 
whom he criticised very strongly, often were waiting to hear what 
Mr Satyamurti had said because it is always a delight to know what 
remarks he made, what comments he made, what kind of points he 
raised, innocent as they may look but devastating in the results. One 
of his great admirers was the then Chief Secretary to the Govt of 
Madras — Sri S.V. Ramamurthy. I remember he had sent a message, I 
think, for Lakshmi’s marriage also later on. I do not think there was 
anybody who harboured a grudge against Mr Satyamurti having 
criticised them, because he maintained the highest traditions of 
Parliament democracy. 


I have heard him, as a young boy in Sirkazhi, when he 
addressed a large meeting in a temple. In those days, the maidan 
(open-ground, 1.e., play ground or any ground) in the temple was the 
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only place where we could hold large meetings. A few years later in 
Madras, when I went to call on him to invite him to a meeting, | 
said, “I am like you.” He sort of looked up and said (‘How do you 
say that?’) I said, “I heard that you were greatly influenced by the 
speeches of Bepin Chandra Pal.” Immediately he went into 
raptures, saying, “Oh, you should have heard it. If you hear one of 
his speeches you never forget it. It aroused the best of feelings in 
you, passions for freedom, etc.” I said, “That is what you did when 
you came and addressed the meeting in Sirkazhi, and you 
influenced me greatly in that.” He liked that. He said, “After all, I 
can only speak, I can only write, and if my speeches and writings 
can influence more young people, I shall have done some duty to 
this country.” 


He was deeply interested in education. As Mr Sezhiyan said, he 
was elected to the Madras University Syndicate, and later on, | 
believe, to Annamalai University Syndicate also. I believe he would 
have made an excellent education minister. But a person like him is 
far-sighted and even in 1930, he decided to go to England and 
address a series of meetings where many friends used to correspond 
with the members of the Labour Party and even write to the new 
Secretary of State, Lord Oliver. 


Years later, 10 years after Independence, when I was in Karachi 
as the Asian Secretary of the World Assembly of Youth, the Pakistan 
Youth counsellor had arranged a meeting on the 23 March 1958. 
That was their Independence Day. So I was asked to speak in that 
meeting and Mr Choudhary Khaliquzzaman Sahib presided. I met 
Choudhary Sahib in Delhi briefly in the last days before 
Independence. He remembered the Madrasi who understood a little 
Urdu. So when I went to his house (he had invited me for a dinner 
after the meeting), he closed all the windows and doors and drew 
the curtains like during the days of Emergency and said, “Bhai, hum 
yaha thaba hogaye.” I said, “Choudhary sahib! Are you saying 
this?” He said, (We feel devastated here. The Musalman of U.P. or 
Bihar have no place here. Punjabi musalman is running the show.) 
That is still today the case in Pakistan. Pervez Musharaff might 
probably be the best man they could present, though he is a refugee 
from Delhi. But the fact remains the people who demanded Pakistan 
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and went to Pakistan have no place in Pakistan particularly after 
Jinnah’s death and Ayub khan’s death. 


And Chaudhary Sahib said something more interesting thing 
which I did not know and which I read in the biography of 
Satyamurti much later, rather recently. Chaudhary khaliquzzman 
was a great congressman at one time. He said, (‘In Lucknow some 
south Indian — Satyamurti came to my place for dinner.’) (‘He 
would have been your best foreign minister.”) Now, when people 
who differed from him, people so far away and years later still 
remember him, think of him so highly, there must be something 
basically great in him. There were many opportunities, too, to learn 
from him. I remember once, when I was asking him about a 
particular proposal which a politician, a very renowned politician, 
had made on which he had differed, I said, “Don’t you think there is 
some point in what he said?” Mr Satyamurti said, “Please remember 
(Mr Jairam Ramesh might also remember this), when a politician 
puts forward a proposal, do not ask yourself how the country would 
benefit from it, but first ask yourself how he will benefit from it. 
How his party will be benefited and after that how the country will 
be benefited (I learnt this at a very young age).” I said, “Is it true of 
all politicians?” He said, “The only exception is Gandhiji. He owns 
nothing for himself, nothing for the party. He wants everything for 
the country.” And yet, with that man who cared not for anything 
except for the freedom and well-being of the country, Satyamurti 
differed strongly and expressed his dissent very clearly in a series 
of letters. | think he was hardly 38 or 39 when he first took up the 
correspondence with Gandhiji. 


He said, “My Dear Mahatmaji, I differ on the question of triple 
boycott.” Can you ever think in terms of anybody today in politics 
having the courage to question the leader 10 or 12 years senior to 
you in a way Satyamurti had done? 


It was a courage of conviction, a refusal to surrender your 
judgement to anybody. 


The greatest moment came during the Quit India movement. It 
was a very difficult situation particularly in Tamil Nadu. Rajaji had 
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not only differed from Gandhiji, but had opposed the Quit India 
Movement. As someone wrote, it was a strange spectacle to see, the 
no-changer becoming a pro-changer and the pro-changer becoming 
a no-changer. Rajaji had been a no-changer in the days when C.R. 
Das and others insisted on going in the Legislative Assemblies, and 
Satyamurti had been an opponent at that time. And later on, 
Satyamurti himself felt that probably he would have to use the 
Legislative forum, Rajaji entered the Legislature not as an elected 
member from a public constituency, but from the graduates’ 
constituency. That was the saddest moment in Tamil Nadu’s history. 


Rajaji had moved away, quit the Congress almost, had buried 
himself in the Ashram at Tiruchengode, for a period of 4 - 5 years. 
He had his differences with the top leaders of the Congress itself. 
Carried on excellent constructive work, no doubt, through his 
ashram. But, when the elections were to be held and it seemed as 
though the Congress would win hands down and assume power, 
when it was believed on all sides that Mr Satyamurti would be the 
candidate for the Graduate’s constituency and that he would be the 
Chief Minister of the Madras Presidency, suddenly, 48 hours before 
the nomination was to be filed, came a telegram from the high 
command requesting him to file Rajaji’s nomination. Many reasons 
have been advanced by many people, and I have checked and cross- 
checked this with many people. But in his own inimitable way, 
Acharya Kripalani made a quip, “After all, Rajaji and Gandhiji 
were sambandhis,” he said. But that Sambandhi relationship came 
more than once. After Rajaji had bitched us in the back in the 1942 
movement, after he had consistently refrained from accommodating 
the Muslim League, when it would have probably perished during 
the Quit India Movement, lining up with the communists, who were 
also opposed to the Quit India Movement, and as a person who had 
left the Congress and all that, he came back by the back door in 
1946, and again wanted to be the Chief Minister. It was too late at 
that time, but he bided his time, came into the Interim Government, 
and later on became the Governor, Governor-General, etc. | am 
saying this not to decry Rajaji, but to say that at least in two crucial 
moments in Satyamurti’s life, he could have revolted.as every third 
rate congressman is doing today — as you find in Kerala, and in 
many other parts of the country. When he could have been the leader 
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of the Congress party in Madras Legislative Council, Samy 
Venkatachalam Chetty was made the leader. But yet when Samy 
Venkatachalam Chetty was invited to address the European 
Association of Madras, he took Mr. Satyamurti along, saying, “I 
cannot address in English.” Satyamurti obliged. That was one time, 
I think, he was sidelined, but he never felt hurt. Again, in 1937, 
when the election campaign was to be conducted, it was not Rajaji 
who conducted the election campaign but Satyamurti. I have seen 
him in a meeting in Mayavaram. He had addressed a series of 
meetings till almost late in the night. Hardly had he finished his 
speech, he vomited blood. He was in such poor health. But the next 
morning he refused to stop his campaign, he continued. Many 
people make sacrifices. But how many people know the kind of 
sacrifices which were made by the leaders of those days? By the 
rank and file workers of those days? What is the value of that 
freedom? We talk about democracy. What is the value of the 
democracy? Today, it is a topsy-turvy world. The League of Nations 
has failed, the United Nations is almost failing to day and all these 
Conferences we talk about - GATT and WTO, and what not. I heard 
Mr Jairam Ramesh was in Seattle. I am glad he escaped the crowd 
there. I think the mass of people outside decided what should be 
done in Seattle. | wish they had succeeded, because we would have 
been spared this kind of a WTO mess we are in today. A complete 
re-thinking is needed. If Mr. Satyamurti was anything, he was not 
tied down to any dogma except on the question of Swaraj of India, 
on which he would not compromise under any circumstances. He 
was one of those who was willing to take a fresh look at the 
situation and shape his policy accordingly. I heard an interesting 
quip about his having attended a Garden party in Buckingham 
Palace once, when he was in England and those were the days of 
probably King George II. At the end of it, a Club reporter of one of 
the Newspapers asked him, “Sir, when do you expect to be in 
Buckingham Palace next time?” The proud Indian that he was, he 
said, “As the Indian Ambassador.” 


That was the confidence he had about India’s Independence, 
how far sighted he was. A long time before anybody talked about 
planning, he wanted to prepare a 10-year plan for India. One day he 
told me that he was collecting all the material and I reminded him of 
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the time when he was translating Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru’s speech 
during the Election campaign in 1937. I think it was in old Tilak 
Ghat. Now it is called ‘Seerani Arangam’, or something like that. 
Those were the days when there were no powerful mikes and only 
few decibels could be heard. Satyamurti on one side was translating 
in Tamil, and Mr. V.V. Giri, on the other side in Telugu. It was 
Madras District Congress Committee (a combined Andhra 
committee and Tamil committee). And, as soon as Jawaharlal Nehru 
started saying, “Friends and Comrades,” Satyamurti translated, and 
when Mr. Giri tried to translate - he had a booming voice - the mike 
broke. The replacement had not been secured. During the course of 
his speech, suddenly at one time, it was about the 1935 Act, 
Jawaharlalji said about Federalism and federal issue, “What is this 
problem? This problem of problems is a never ending problem.” 
And, Satyamurti translating this said, “Ithu enna prachani, 
prachaniyilum prachani, endrum theeratha prachani.” The speed 
with which he translated, you can imagine how electrified the 
audience were. But, later on, there was a dinner at which a few. 
people were present, and we were there to serve. Mr. 
V.C. Gopalrathinam had arranged it. And, Satyamurti asked 
Jawaharlalji, “You were talking about Planning. Today what is the 
use of going on talking about Planning? Let’s get freedom first and 
do the Planning later. Whatever you do today, I don’t know whether 
the circumstances will be the same in future. They are changing so 
rapidly.” Jawaharlal simply nodded. Two days later, they were in 
Tanjore. They were to leave in the morning at 7 o’clock and every- 
body was expected to be ready at 6 o’clock in the morning. And the 
meeting the night before had gone on till 1lpm. There was an 
electricity failure - nothing uncommon those days, much as we have 
today. 


Exactly at 6 O’clock, Jawaharlalji stepped out of his room, 
spruced up, shaved and dressed properly, in the dress he was very 
fond of — dhothi and kurta. In those days he never wore the dress of 
the educated Nawabs — churidhar. And Satyamurti was still in his 
dhoti and with a towel on his shoulders and asked, “How did you get 
dressed?” I remember Jawaharlal saying, “Planning my boy, 
PLANNING. Because, I know the power cut can take place at 
anytime, the night before I go to bed, I keep everything in a proper 
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place, and so, even blindly, I can shave and bathe. That was 
Planning.” So meticulous Jawaharlalji was in his personal life. I 
wonder whether he understood the country as well, and the factors 
that go into Planning. 


I was telling my friends, today when I was coming in the car, a 
week or so before Jawaharlalji died in Dehradun, he was talking to 
Sri Prakasam and told him, “I thought we were very wise. Only 
today, I realise that the only person who understood this country and 
the problems of this country and the way to solve them was the old 
man (Gandhiji).” But, it was too late. And even subsequently, every 
one of our Plans has been prepared by urban-oriented people with 
an urban-oriented approach. And today everything is oriented 
towards globalisation and liberalisation. We are living in a 
topsy-turvy world. The villages are forgotten. In Satyamurti’s 
10-year plan, the basic idea was —power shall belong to the people 
and shall be vested in the panchayats. What powers they cannot 
exercise shall be delegated to the districts. Today, the Prime 
minister talks about the empowerment of the people, as though it 1s 
his private property. We live in a world where democracy seems to 
be shaken everywhere. The United Nations can be sidelined today - 
but in all this I see a ray of hope. The hope is: that there is a greater 
force of democracy rising all over the world; that the age group of 
15-30 in all countries of the world, including the United States, is 
opposed to the war. They have not waited for their Government to 
pass Resolutions in their Assemblies, sometimes saying that this 
war is unjustified, sometimes deploring, taking refuge under the 
fine language of English. But from the people who come out to the 
streets and protest, there is a new kind of democracy coming up. 
The days are gone when you debated only in the Assemblies and 
Parliament. Today, the protests are coming from the streets, from 
the villages, from the towns. So, this is a new Revolution that is 
taking place. We don’t know where it will lead to. The League of 
Nations is dead; the United Nations is dying, as Boutros Boutros- 
Ghali, former Secretary General of the UN, has written a couple of 
days ago in The Hindu: “May be, after Woodrow Wilson and 
Roosevelt, another President of the United States might come, who 
might think in terms of fashioning a new organisation.” So, we are 
living in a changing world, but in a world of so many cataclysmic 
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changes. There are certain fundamental principles which one 
cannot forget for humanities to survive. Mr Satyamurti had stated, 
more than once, those principles, stuck by them, and lived for them 
and died for them. So, when we honour him today, we remember 
those principles. 


37. SADIQ ALI 


“Not for us the easy ways of compromise or the shameful ways 
of surrender, but the steep and perilous path of struggle and 
sacrifice,” thundered the great patriot and poetess Smt. Sarojini 
Naidu, in the dark days of 1945, when some of the Congress leaders 
who had kept aloof from the ‘Quit India Movement’ were trying to 
sneak back into the limelight through backdoor parleys with the 
British Government. On the other hand, Shri. Sadiq Ali, who died in 
Delhi on April 17 at the ripe old age of 91, represented the 
generation of freedom fighters who dared and acted unmindful of 
the consequences. 


Scion of a noble family of Udaipur, Rajasthan, he had come to 
Allahabad for higher studies. It was there that, outside the 
university campus, he found the opportunity to listen to many a 
thought-provoking lecture of intellectual giants like Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Purushottamdas Tandon and the two Acharyas, Kripalani 
and Narendra Deva. Those were the turbulent days when the nerves 
of young men and women tingled on the clarion call of Mahatma 
Gandhi to participate in the freedom struggle. Sadiq Saheb’s 
positive response soon found him in the Swaraj Bhavan, the then 
headquarters of the All India Congress Committee. 


“Office Secretary” was the designation given to him. It was a 
rather risky assignment since holding any post in a Congress 
organisation, often under a ban, drew the ire of the ‘Colonial 
rulers’. The Congress itself was a highly motivated force of non- 
violent soldiers, Satyagrahis. It was a well-knit and disciplined 
army directed by the great general, Gandhiji. No wonder the 
Congress Working Committee of fourteen stalwarts of the freedom 
movement came to be known as the High Command. Acharya J.B. 
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Kripalani, the sole General Secretary of the Indian National 
Congress for twelve long years (before he was elected its President 
in 1946) was the chief of staff. And Sadiq Ali was his CQMS. 


To the Congressmen of those days service to the people 
through the Gandhian constructive programme of Khadi, village 
industries, national unity, eradication of untouchability, prohibition 
of liquor, women’s education, etc., were as much a part of the 
Satyagraha campaigns as were peaceful rallies and demonstrations 
facing lathi blows, courting imprisonment, etc. Sadiq Sahib made a 
significant contribution towards the smooth operations in the 
different spheres of activity, overcoming several difficulties. The 
monthly Congress bulletins issued regularly from Swaraj Bhavan, 
except when the leaders were clamped in jail, read like the ‘orders 
of the day’ from any efficiently organised army GHQ. 


During the individual Satyagraha of 1940-41, Sadiq Sahib was 
drafted for duty in the Sevagram Ashram from where Gandhiji was 
directing the campaign. Lists of selected groups of Congressmen 
used to be sent by the Provincial Congress Committees to 
Sevagram. These were closely scrutinised by the Mahatma, before 
he gave permission to them to offer Satyagraha. By choosing 
Vinoba Bhave and not any of the well-known Congress leaders like 
Jawaharlal Nehru or Sardar Patel to be the first Satyagrahi, 
Gandhiji sent out a clear signal that there should be no deviation 
from the nonviolent path if the country were to win freedom and 
retain it. 


In preparing the summary of each potential satyagrahi’s 
bio-data and giving the necessary clarifications, Sadiq Sahib was of 
immense help to the Mahatma. An incident that occurred at the time 
is worth mentioning because it serves to highlight the intellectual 
integrity of Sadiq Sahib, while revealing the humane approach of 
the Mahatma in dealing with the predilections of those who worked 
with him. Sadiq Sahib, hardly thirty then, did not hesitate to convey 
to Gandhiji his personal reservations in performing some of the 
daily chores in the Ashram. The latter immediately instructed his 
Ashram colleagues to treat Sadiq Sahib as a guest and not subject 
him to the rigour of the Ashram routine. 
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Sadiq Sahib’s role in the ‘Quit India Movement’ was a glorious 
one. Silent and self-effacing as he ever was, he rarely talked about 
it. When the top leaders were all arrested on the midnight of August 
8-9, 1942, he gave the police the slip and busied himself with the 
task of overcoming the strict censorship imposed on the print media 
and the radio by the colonial rulers. Along with Sucheta Kirpalani 
and Usha Mehta, he succeeded in setting up a mobile underground 
radio station in Mumbai. Later, he travelled incognito to different 
parts of the country, encouraging the Congress workers who 
managed to be out of prison, and organising the Satyagraha 
councils, which carried out the resistance programme, in spite of all 
the repressive measures of the government. Ultimately, he too was 
arrested and came out of prison only when the members of the High 
Command were released. 


Sadiq Sahib’s designation was changed to ‘Permanent 
Secretary’ when the Congress accepted office in New Delhi and the 
state capitals in 1946. Internal democracy in Congress was one of 
the earliest casualties of independence. To resist the in-roads of 
certain unhealthy forces, the Congress Democratic Front was 
formed by some leaders like Acharya Kripalani, T. Prakasam, 
K. Kelappan, Rafi Ahmed Kidwai and Dr. P.C. Ghosh. Sadiq 
Saheb, too, resigned his post in the Congress Secretariat and joined 
the Congress Democratic Front. After a great deal of persuasion by 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Maulana Azad and Sardar Patel, the Front was 
later dissolved. Not long afterwards, the need was felt for a 
democratic parliamentary opposition and the Kisan Mazdoor Praja 
Party was formed. Sadiq Sahib became its Secretary. But, dame luck 
did not smile on him when he contested the first elections to the Lok 
Sabha from the Sultanpur constituency. In the aftermath of the 1952 
elections to the first Lok Sabha, when the KMPP and the Socialist 
Party merged to form the Praja Socialist Party, Sadiq Sahib played a 
prominent role in it. In between, he had also retreated for sometime 
to Varanasi where he established a Lok Sevak Sangh Centre in 
Sevapuri to carry out the constructive programme of Gandhiji who, 
alas, had been assassinated on the morrow of independence. On the 
firm foundations laid by Sadiq Sahib rose an excellent centre 
catering to the needs of the rural population. After it was taken over 
by the U.P. Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, it also organised several training 
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programmes for village workers in U.P. A few of the leading 
constructive workers of U.P. in later years felt proud of having 
received their initiation in Sevapuri. 


Politics, however, continued to exert its pull on Sadiq Sahib. A 
number of his old friends, including Socialists like Sri Asoka 
Mehta, persuaded him to rejoin the Congress to “overcome the 
compulsions of backward economy.” By then, under prodding from 
Pundit Nehru, the Congress itself had passed a resolution declaring 
its goal to be a socialist pattern of society in India. 


Sadiq Sahib was a member of Rajya Sabha for a term. Though 
not a great debater, he could make his point clearly. Hence, his 
speeches were listened to with attention and without any 
disturbance. 


In course of time, Sadiq Sahib became General Secretary of the 
Congress. But, when Smt. Indira Gandhi chose to split the great 
organisation in 1969, he chose to part company with her, a painful 
parting, indeed, because he had been quite close to the Nehru family 
for over three decades and cast his lot with the Congress (O) along 
with S. Nijalingappa, Morarji Desai, K. Kamaraj, S.K. Patil, 
Sanjeeva Reddy, C.B. Gupta and Atulya Ghosh. 


When the split took place, he suddenly found a group of anti- 
social elements led by a person belonging to the Indira Congress 
group barging into the office at 7,Jantar Mantar Road (now the 
property of Sardar Vallabhai Memorial Patel Trust) to capture it. 
Fortunately, Shri Sikandar Bakht, then a leading Congressman of 
Delhi, got wind of the game plan and rushed in with his supporters 
just in time to save the situation and protect Sadiq Sahib from 
physical harm. 


However, Sadiq Sahib felt deeply hurt by the behaviour not 
only of the outsiders, but also by that of some members of the office 
staff. The latter obviously felt the need to play safe with the powers 
that be. Sadiq Sahib immediately went on a fast. It was only after 
some days and a great deal of persuasion by seniors that he gave up 
his fast. 
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He succeeded Nijalingappa as President of Congress (O). 
When Morarji Desai became the Prime Minister, heading the Janata 
Government after the Emergency in 1977, he appointed Sadiq Sahib 
as Governor of Maharashtra. When Indira Gandhi came back to 
power, she transferred him to Tamil Nadu. In the Raj Bhawan he 
never threw his weight around but, through gentle persuasion and 
sound advice, he provided much needed guidance to the Chief 
Ministers of both the states. 


The deterioration in norms and values, and the rat race for 
office, that became pronounced in the public life of the country in 
the nineteen eighties distressed him. He slowly disengaged himself 
from active politics and began to concentrate on his abiding 
interest, Gandhian Constructive work. When he passed away in 
April 2001, he was the Chairman of Gandhi Smarak Nidhi and 
Gandhi Smarak Sangrahalaya. 


I cannot conclude this piece without referring to some events 
and incidents in his life, which are still fresh in my mind. In the 
mid-1950s, the weddings of two well-known personalities in Delhi 
attracted a lot of attention because the brides were Hindus and the 
grooms were Muslims. Sikander Bakht and his wife had to face the 
wrath of the bigoted in both the communities. Now worse was the 
fate of Sadiq Sahib, who married Shanti from the well-known J.P. 
Srivastava family of Kanpur. She had been an active social worker 
trained by the Kasturba Gandhi Memorial Trust. She had also 
served for sometime in the A.J.C.C. The two couples had to brave 
threats of intimidation and even physical violence. But a large 
number of senior leaders like the late Acharya J.B. Kripalani and 
Smt. Sucheta Kripalani stood by them and prevented any communal 
twist being given to what was essentially a private affair. 


Sadiq Sahib was a simple man with very few wants. He had a 
child-like smile and winning manners. It took a great deal of effort 
to draw him out, but when he did emerge from his shell, he was a 
delightful conversationalist. He was a voracious reader. He wielded 
a facile pen. He had a subtle sense of humour which hurt no one. 
Very few people know that he drafted most of the resolutions of the 
Congress Working Committee and the A.I.C.C., though the credit 
went to Jawaharlal Nehru as the superb draftsman of the Congress. 
Indeed, “full many a flower is born to blush unseen.” 
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As is often the case with good souls, Sadiq Sahib too was 
gullible. Many years ago, a good friend had gifted to him a Parker 
gold-cap fountain pen, a rare and rather costly item in the nineteen 
forties. It was one of his prized possessions. But he could not say no 
to anyone who wished to borrow it for some urgent writing. Since 
he was often absent minded, he used to loop a thin string to the cap 
and fasten it to his waistcoat button, while lending the pen thinking 
that no one could keep such an ink-filled pen without a cap. 
Apparently, one of the borrowers thought otherwise and 
disappeared with the pen leaving a dejected Sadiq Sahib to twiddle 
the cap only. Once, on a journey to Delhi, he stood at the doorway of 
his compartment talking to his friends. As the train steamed out of 
Kanpur station, a naughty fellow on the platform simply jerked off 
his pair of spectacles leaving Sadiq Sahib dumb-founded. And, 
there is the story of how when he was sleeping on the side-berth of 
an old second class compartment, a petty thief in a wayside station 
thrust his hand through the window and snatched away his woollen 
shawl leaving Sadiq Sahib to shiver and simply rue his fate. The 
only expletive that would escape from his lips when such incidents 
occurred was ‘Kambakht’. 


Sadiq Sahib had a good ear for music, particularly classical. 
For years, his only leisure-time activity was listening to good music 
on an old radio, another of his proud possessions. 


I enjoyed the privilege of knowing Sadiq Sahib well for nearly 
half a century, ever since I joined the AICC secretariat as Secretary 
to the then Congress President, Acharya J.B. Kripalani, way back in 
1946. Sadiq Sahib was my senior by many years, but he always 
treated me as a colleague. I shall ever cherish his memory. He has 
left a rich legacy, which will be a source of inspiration and guidance 
for many a young man and woman trying to understand how a good 
life should be lived. 


To Shanti Behan, who was a tower of strength to him through 
thick and thin, and who will feel lonely today, I can only say, “The 
only consolation you can have is that your grief and sorrow are 
shared by innumerable friends and admirers of Sadiq Sahib, some 
of whom you may know but many of whom you may not”. 
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A major controversy during 1935-40 centred round the role the 
Indian National Congress should play in the agitation of the people 
for responsible government in the so-called native states. Till then, 
the Congress had been confining itself to waging a struggle against 
the British in the eleven provinces. There were certainly eminent 
men and women in the states who had established local 
organisations and mobilised public opinion in favour of self- 
government. They functioned under different names — State 
Congress in Travancore, Praja Mandalam in Cochin and National 
Conference in Kashmir. However, they were all keen to make their 
movement part of the national endeavour under the unique 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. They had not only set up the 
political apparatus but were also carrying out Gandhiji’s 
Constructive Programme of Khadi, cottage & village industry, 
removal of untouchability, prohibition, basic education, Hindu- 
Muslim unity, etc., for national reconstruction. 


The members of the Congress Working Committee, however, 
were reluctant to get involved in the struggles in the native states. 
They generally felt that the rulers in those six hundred and odd 
states, some as big as Hyderabad and Baroda, and others hardly a 
few square miles in area, like those in Kathiawad, had limitations in 
acting independently, with the British Resident breathing down 
their necks constantly. The leaders felt that if the British rule in 
India was removed, the states would have no other go but to fall in 
line and move with the rest of their motherland, as it did happen 
ultimately, thanks largely to the wisdom and statesmanship of 
Sardar Patel. 


Gandhiji himself had burnt his fingers when he tried to 
intervene on behalf of the people with the ruler of Rajkot. Even 
when he went on an indefinite fast, the ruler remained unmoved, 
backed as he was by the Viceroy in Delhi and his representative on 
the spot. Thus, Gandhiji, too, was reluctant to persuade the 
Congress to let the state bodies become part of the national 
organisation. The sympathy and moral support of Congress leaders, 
especially Sardar Patel, Jawaharlal Nehru, Pattabhi Sitaramayya 
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and Acharya Kripalani were always with the movement in the 
states. It was, however, felt that the Indian National Congress could 
not fight on two fronts. Further, some of the Rulers and their own 
Dewans had a sneaking sympathy for the national cause for 
freedom. It was thought best not to push the Rulers further lest they 
align themselves more closely with the British. 


The All-India States People’s Conference emerged as a close 
link between the State’s people and the National Congress. 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya and Jawaharlal Nehru became its 
President at one time or the other. Sheikh Mohammed Abdullah 
played a significant role during a crucial stage in national politics 
and thwarted the effort of Mohammed Ali Jinnah to inject 
communal politics in some of the states. 


Subash Chandra Bose, however, felt strongly that the National 
Congress should participate directly in the politics of the states. The 
controversy in this regard became acute during 1938-39 when he 
was the Congress President. 


The Mysore State Congress had a galaxy of leaders guiding the 
destinies of the state. They were dedicated men and women with 
firm faith in Gandhiji’s leadership. They stuck to the path of non- 
violence in all their agitations and struggles. Freedom, democracy, 
and national reconstruction were the key words in their dictionary. 


Notable among the leaders were K.T. Bhashyam, Tumkur 
Subramaniyam, K.C. Reddy, Siddhalingaiah, Dasappa and his wife 
Yashodharamma. Junior to them but equally well known was Shri 
Hanumanthiah, who braved much criticism when, as Chief 
Minister, he got built the imposing Vidhan Soudha in Bangalore. 


Shri S. Nijalingappa came into the limelight rather late in the 
day. Though born in Chitaldrug (now Chitradurga), he was more 
active in espousing the cause of Samyuktha Karnataka. His dream 
took shape when, following the recommendation of the States 
Reorganisation Commission, some Kannada-speaking districts 
from the old Nizam’s dominions and the Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies were merged with Mysore. That there is still a 
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controversy souring the relations between Maharashtra and 
Karnataka over Belgaum is a different matter. 


Shri Nijalingappa’s commendable qualities of head and heart, 
his grasp of the political process and his reputation as an honest but 
shrewd and competent administrator, claimed wide public attention 
when he became the Chief Minister of the present-day Karnataka. 


He was called to play a greater role in the larger field of 
national affairs when he was elected President of the Indian 
National Congress in the late 1960s. Unfortunately for the Congress 
and the nation, Smt. Indira Gandhi chose to violate the ethos, 
discipline and time honoured traditions of the Indian National 
Congress in 1969 by her ill-conceived moves. Shri Nijalingappa 
strove hard to make her see reason and desist from splitting the 
great organisation in her single-minded pursuit of power. However, 
she chose to ignore the sane and considered advice not only of 
Nijalingappa but also of other senior leaders like Kamaraj, Atulya 
Ghosh, S.K. Patil, Sanjiva Reddy and even her old mentor D.P. 
Mishra, who had all been responsible in making her the Prime 
Minister after the death of Lal Bahadur Shastri in 1965S. 


I still recall that evening when Nijalingappa was waiting to 
receive Indira Gandhi, who had accepted his invitation for dinner in 
a last-minute effort to preserve the unity and the great heritage of 
the Congress. Suddenly a call came from the Prime Minister’s 
House stating that she would like to be excused. He tried hard to 
persuade her at least to come for a friendly dinner, if not for any 
political discussion. He had taken particular care to get certain 
items of food specially prepared, having ascertained her likes and 
dislikes from her P.A. 


Since Nijalingappa was a widower, Smt. Gurupadaswamy had 
offered to play the role of hostess, and had devoted great care and 
attention to making the evening palatable and pleasant for the Prime 
Minister. But Mrs Gandhi’s advisers then were immature 
individuals. She broke a dinner engagement without any rhyme or 
reason and, as the British would say, did something ‘that is never 
done in civilised society’. She then broke the Congress into two. 
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Shri. Nijalingappa continued as President of the Congress (O) 
until he handed down the baton to Shri. Sadig All. 


Shri. Nijalingappa strongly opposed the infamous 
‘Emergency’ imposed by Mrs Gandhi in 1975. He played a 
significant role in the formation of the Janata Party and campaigned 
hard for its success in the general elections of 1977, when 
Mrs. Gandhi’s Congress could not win a single Lok Sabha seat from 
Amritsar to Asansol, and she herself was defeated. 4 


_ The break-up of the Janata Party pained him greatly. However, 
ever the old warrior, he struggled hard to establish the Janata Dal. 
The fall of the Janata Dal government and the subsequent decline in 
the political life of the country dimmed his spirit. 


Again and again, he came to Delhi and, with like-minded souls, 
tried to revive principled politics. Meanwhile, with his ardour for 
constructive work undimmed, he advised and guided many a social 
service organisation striving to ameliorate the condition of the 
weaker sections of the community. 


Nijalingappa was a stickler for discipline, cleanliness, and 
orderliness. When he was a member of the Sucheta Smarak Nidhi, 
he often used to emphasise the necessity for inculcating in the 
villagers a sense of personal and social hygiene. We were then 
working in western Rajasthan where water even for drinking is a 
scare commodity. The harsh summer and harsher winter of a 
Jodhpur or a Jaisalmer are so dissimilar to the salubrious climate of 
Bangalore and Mysore, that even a daily bath is a luxury, let alone 
washing clothes. Nijalingappa shook his head in disbelief when I 
told him that in many desert areas, people cleaned their eating 
vessels with fine sand and even washed similarly after evacuation. 


His failing health in the last years of his life led to his confining 
his movements to Karnataka for sometime before he finally chose to 
stay put in Chitradurga till his end came peacefully. 


The Kannadigas are well-known as a hospitable people. 
Niyalingappa was a generous host. Whether he was in Chitradurga, 
Bangalore or in Delhi, he would not let a guest leave without at least 
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tasting a cup of good, hot Mysore coffee. The restaurant in 
Karnataka Bhawan in Delhi was ever crowded; thanks to the 
personal interest Nijalingappa took in ensuring the right ambience 
and the excellent quality of its food. 


Nijalingappa’s life and work stand out as shining symbols of 
honesty, sincerity, perseverance in the face of the heaviest odds, and 
a total dedication to public causes. He had clean hands and firm 
feet. He walked tall and/straight and strode the path of national life 
like a colossus for over six decades. “He walked with kings but 
never lost the common touch.” He has left behind a rich heritage to 
inspire succeeding generations. 


] pay my reverential homage to the memory of this great and 
noble soul. 


59. DR.SUSHILA NAYYAR 


The Unique Movement for freedom under the inspiring 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi attracted a variety of people. They 
came from diverse backgrounds. Among them were leading 
lawyers, acclaimed academics, well-known professionals, and also 
thousands of ordinary men and women. It was the novel nonviolent 
nature of the struggle conducted by the master of the Satyagraha 
technique that made them jump into the fray, bravely face lathi 
blows and bullets, suffer the rigours of jail life as well as the 
privations of prisoners separated from their families, which had to 
fend for themselves. 


A violent revolution calls for destruction before the rebuilding 
of society begins. A nonviolent revolution, inspired not only by 
noble ideals but also by abiding values, develops an alternative 
framework through constructive activities. It slowly replaces the 
existing oppressive and exploitative system and thus makes for the 
least upheaval while striving for a new social order. 


The Constructive Programme of service to the people emerged 
for establishing an alternative society, a society based on 
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Antyodaya and Sarvodaya. It provided a number of opportunities 
for those who participated in the freedom struggle to reshape 
society through Khadi, village industries, prohibition, removal of 
untouchability, Hindu-Muslim unity, Nai Talim (basic education), 
etc. The holistic approach of Gandhi through the triple action 
programme of Congress — organisation, constructive work, and, in 
later years, parliamentary activities - provided a broad platform for 
everyone to participate in the freedom movement fully and with 
satisfaction. 


However, not many of the participants could take the other 
members of their families with them. Sometimes they had to face 
derision from their own kith and kin, who thought they were ill 
advised to give up their flourishing legal practice or professional 
work, the comforts of their home and the pleasures of a “good” life, 
and throw in their lot with the “semi-naked fakir.” 


Among the notable exceptions was Dr. Sushila Nayyar or 
Sushilabehn. Her brother Pyarelal had joined Gandhi’s entourage 
eighteen years earlier. After she passed out of the Lady Hardinge 
Medical College, Delhi, she neither joined government medical 
service nor set up a private practice in any city or town but promptly 
wended her way to Sevagram where Gandhi was then living. 


Sushilabehn’s arrival in the Ashram was welcomed by Bapu 
and the seniors. Sceptics, though, were not wanting, and said it 
would be seven days’ wonder if Sushilabehn could survive the 
cloistered and demanding life of the Ashram. On the other hand, as 
she herself was wont to say in a lighter vein, she had set many a 
male heart aflutter, for she was a pretty and intelligent woman with 
charming manners. However, she allowed no flights of romantic 
fancy to dim her vision or depress her endeavour for national 
service. She remained unmarried till the end. 


Sushilabehn’s moving to Sevagram as Bapu’s resident medical 
officer came as a great relief to such eminent medical practitioners 
as Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy of Calcutta and Dr. S.S. Gilder of 
Bombay, who had often to rush to Gandhi’s bedside whenever he 
fell ill. For all the strictness he maintained in his diet, and the well- 
regulated and highly disciplined life he led, the Mahatma still could 
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not shake off three companions who adversely affected his health 
now and then - malaria, amoebic dysentery, and high blood 
pressure. Sushilabehn was constantly monitoring his 
cardiovascular and gastro-entereological functions and applying 
the corrective whenever the Mahatma’s self-medication based on 
nature cure did not yield the desired results. It was not easy either 
for him or for Sushilabehn to reconcile the different and often 
conflicting lines of treatment. But Bapu’s delightful sense of 
humour, and her own patient and systematic approach saved the day 
for both, and prevented her packing up her bag and departing for 
Punjab, her home province. She also derived much satisfaction in 
attending to the medical needs of the other Ashramites and the 
residents of the Sevagram village. 


He had a remarkable memory, particularly for names and faces, 
because he had an abiding interest in people. Sushilabehn 
accompanied Bapu to Noakhali and to Bihar when he went there to 
apply the healing touch to the victims of the communal riots. For 
some time she had to function all alone in a hostile atmosphere, 
when Bapu dispersed his team and asked his co-workers to spread 
out singly, to carry home the message of courage and fearlessness to 
the local population constantly in fright and dread of the violent 
elements. I can still recall Sushilabehn rushing into Birla House, 
Delhi, and sobbing uncontrollably over his dead body on 31 January 
1948. She seemed to be in a trance for days and weeks subsequently. 


_ But Sushilabehn did not take long to regain her composure and 
plunge into public life again. 


She established the Kasturba Hospital and Medical College in 
the Sevagram Village itself, a rather unusual event in the days when 
only towns and cities were considered suitable locations for such an 
institution. She nursed the institution with great care and devotion, 
developed a good research department, and saw to it that the 
entrants to the College had an introduction to Gandhi’s life and 
work, and to his holistic approach to questions of health, hygiene, 
and medicine. 


For a few years Sushilabehn strayed into the political arena. 
Elected to the Delhi Assembly, she became a Health Minister. Sub- 
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sequently, she was elected to the Lok Sabha and was appointed 
Health Minister in the Union Government. She cast her lot with the 
Congress (O) led by Shri Nijalingappa, when Mrs Indira Gandhi 
caused a split in the great organisation and formed the Congress (1). 
When the Emergency was imposed on the nation in 1975 by Mrs. 
Gandhi, Sushilabehn opposed it tooth and nail. Later, she was active 
in the Janata Party for sometime. The rapid deterioration in political 
values, however, dismayed her. She came back to her first love, the 
Kasturba Complex in Sevagram, and continued to head the 
institution till her death. 


She could not watch anyone whom she had known even 
remotely suffering from any illness without taking timely and 
appropriate steps to alleviate it. 


On a visit to Jodhpur some years ago, I suddenly suffered a 
detached retina. The ophthalmologist attending on me said only 10 
per cent of the retina was still attached. Getting my right eye 
bandaged, I boarded a plane to Delhi, since no retina surgeon was 
available in Jodhpur. On the flight, coming from Bombay, was 
Sushilabehn. She felt flustered on seeing the bandage and made 
anxious enquiries. When she came to know of the serious nature of 
the complaint, she tore off a page from my pocket diary and wrote 
out a note for Dr. Khosla who was a retina expert at the AIIMS.® 
“Go straight from the airport to consult him. Immediate surgery is 
indicated,” she said. I followed her instructions, but unfortunately 
both Dr. Khosla and Dr. Tiwary, the other retina specialist, were out 
that day on different assignments. I sought the assistance of another 
ophthalmologist as suggested by a good friend, himself a leading 
general surgeon. As ill luck would have it, he messed it all up, 
having no experience of retina surgery while boasting about it. That 
is, however, a different story. In later days, whenever Sushilabehn 
saw me, she would make solicitous enquires about my health, 
especially about my vision. | 


Often when Sushilabehn used to come to Delhi or when I 
visited Wardha or Sevagram, we had an opportunity to meet and 
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swap ideas. Once she graciously asked me to come to the 
orientation course for the fist year medical students in Sevagram 
and talk to them about Gandhi. I still do that every year. 


“Many a flower is born to blush unseen.” The latent potential 
of Sushilabehn as an accomplished writer was discovered by us 
only when she started working on the five volumes to complete the 
comprehensive biography of Bapu, which Pyarelal had initiated 
with the “Last Phase” and “Early Years” but could not complete the 
wide gap in between before he passed away. Wading through his 
innumerable notes and poring over several reference books, 
Sushilabehn bravely worked on the biography until she had the 
satisfaction of not only completing it but seeing all the volumes 
published too. Thus she rendered yeoman service to the historians 
and scholars who would find a wealth of material in her books, 
some of which are not available anywhere else in the innumerable 
publications that have appeared on Gandhi. 


Sushilabehn was not only capable of painting on a vast canvas 
but also of painstakingly filling in the details. She had no patience 
with those who indulged in slip-shod work. I recall her walking 
unannounced into the room of the late Shri Haridev Sharma, the 
Director of Research in the Nehru Memorial Library. He was deeply 
immersed then in editing the speeches of the late Acharya Narendra 
Deva. She wanted some point about Sheikh Mohammed Abdullah 
on Kashmir checked up immediately and would not take a “no” 
from Haridev. The later had perforce to put aside the work on hand, 
call for the relevant books from the library, and cull out the 
information she needed. With a broad smile and a big “Thank you,” 
she left. | 


The Gujarat Vidyapith is a unique institution. It was founded in 
the heydays of the Non-cooperation movement of the early 1920s to 
impart national education. The first chancellor was Gandhi himself. 
He was succeeded by Sardar Patel. Morarji Desai followed as the 
third Chancellor. The fourth was Ramlal Parikh. When he died, 
Dr. Sushila Nayyar was requested to head this esteemed university. 
She had hoped to develop an institution for alternative medicine in 
the Vidyapith. But her death intervened to abort the project. 
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The likes of Sushilabehn come but rarely into the world, 
combining a great vision with the capacity to give practical shape to 
it for the benefit of humanity at large, particularly the poor, “the 
lowliest, and the lost.” I pay my humble and respectful homage to 
her illustrious memory. 


60. DR. SOUNDRAM”’ 


She has fondled orphans and abandoned babies, and founded a 
Home for them. She has welcomed widows and destitute women, 
comforted them, provided them with food and shelter and educated 
them so that they can stand on their own legs and face the future 
with confidence. She has carried the message of family planning to 
illiterate and ignorant women in distant hamlets, made them aware 
of the personal harm and social injury caused by the population 
explosion, and enabled them to take advantage of the facilities 
available to overcome this acute problem. She has picked up simple 
village girls and trained them to be nurses and midwives handling 
heavy responsibilities and even sophisticated equipment. 


Health and education alone have not been her pre-occupations. 
She has set up departments for imparting training to innumerable 
men and women in hand spinning and weaving, improved 
agricultural techniques, handicrafts, cottage industries and 
appropriate technology. 


Around these myriad activities have grown not only several 
schools and colleges but even a respected Rural University. Such 
have been the remarkable programmes of rural development carried 
out by the indefatigable and dynamic Dr. Soundram through 
Gandhigram and its allied institutions in other parts of Tamil Nadu. 


True, there are several organisations and institutions not only 
in Tamil Nadu but in many other parts of our mother-land carrying 
on such activities. What is unique about Gandhigram? What 1s 
extraordinary about Dr Soundram? The distinguishing features are 
to be seen and noted in the spirit of the undertaking, the quality of 
the work done, the enthusiasm it has generated and its impact on the 
“lowliest and the lost”. 
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Hailing from a well-known Vaishnava family, Soundram came 
forward to serve the harijans when she was just a girl. Inspired by 
Mahatma Gandhi and emulating the fine example set by her mother, 
she decided to “wipe the tears from every eye”. When she suffered 
an intense personal tragedy as a teen-ager, she wavered not in her 
faith. Undeterred she took up medical studies in far-off Delhi and 
qualified herself as a Doctor. Back home in Tamil Nadu she threw 
herself heart and soul into the Herculean task of enabling the 
poorest of the poor to come into their own. And for half a decade 
and more she has strained every nerve of her being to be true to her 
conscience and to her master’s message. Her zeal and enthusiasm 
have been infectious in that hundreds of young men and women 
have drawn inspiration from Gandhigram to serve their fellow- 
beings in the spirit of Gandhi. 


As an increasing number of people all over the world, weary of 
war and sick of violence and groping in the dark, find their path of 
hope illuminated by the message of the Mahatma, we too in India 
are taking a second look at the lessons preached by the Father of our 
Nation, after having almost forgotten him for three decades and 
more in our senseless quest for so-called ‘standard of living’ and 
‘catching up with the west’. We have slowly come to realise the 
tragic significance of the sordid contrast between the rich and the 
poor, the rural and the urban, the educated and the ignorant. It is 
only now dawning on many of our planners and administrators that 
the models they had copied or imported from abroad have only led 
to the further impoverishment of our five lakhs of villages which 
constitute the real India. 


Gandhiji’s life and message therefore have suddenly become 
relevant and significant. None else saw as clearly as he did and tried 
to hammer home to us the message as strongly as he did - that the 
hope for our nation lies in the regeneration of our villages and that 
the progress of our country can be measured only by their welfare 
and prosperity. 


What kind of life did Gandhi want for the masses? He craved 
not for motor cars or aeroplanes, radio or television, or air 
conditioners. He wanted every Indian in free India to have tw 
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square meals a day, a piece of cloth to cover one’s nakedness, a 
clean hut to protect oneself from sun and rain, free basic education 
for seven years for every child, minimum of health and medical 
facilities to keep one’s body fit and active, and the employment 
opportunities to make these possible. 


Gandhi became firmly convinced of the futility of violence and 
inadmissibility of lies at a fairly young age and sought to establish a 
new social order based on Truth and Nonviolence. The freedom 
movement was just part of his satyagraha. Unfortunately, he was 
assassinated almost on the morrow of our independence and could 
not put into practice his far-sighted ideas for a new society. 


A free man in a free society was what Gandhi wanted. This 
could only be possible if the exploitation of man by man and group 
by group was eliminated. Such a consummation devoutly to be 
wished for “could only be based on the twin principles of Truth and 
Nonviolence. The path to be trodden is that of love and service. For 
this, the individual has to limit his wants and not increase them. A 
non-acquisitive temperament is the sine qua non for a non- 
exploitative, free society. So Gandhi hit upon the idea of small 
communities (villages) leading a self-sufficient life, meeting their 
minimum physical needs, and being mentally free to pursue their 
artistic or spiritual endeavours. 


To Gandhi, life was an integrated whole. He wanted the same 
values to permeate individual and social life. Hence, he established 
his settlement in Phoenix in South Africa, the Sathyagraha Ashram 
in Sabarmathi, and Sevagram near Wardha so that he and his co- 
workers could so fashion their personal and collective life that they 
could become fit instruments for public work. They took the eleven 
vows, including adherence to truth and nonviolence, celibacy, self- 
sufficiency, non-accumulation, non-possession, fearlessness, equal 
respect for all religions and bread labour. The satyagrahis thus 
acquired that kind of a vigorous self-discipline which enabled them 
to face the lathis and bullets of the police unflinchingly. They 
courted imprisonment with a smile on the face. They served the 
people with selfless zeal, for they were dedicated to a great cause. 
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The Ashrams and other Gandhian Organisations devoted to the 
different items of the constructive programmes like khadi, removal 
of untouchability, prohibition, Hindu-Muslim unity, village 
industry, Hindustani Prachar Sabha, basic education, women’s 
upliftment, leprosy relief and tribal development were meant to 
remove the weaknesses in our society so that our masses could 
- acquire the capacity to get rid of the ills of foreign rule and establish 
— swaraj. 


Gandhi’s strategy for freedom had thus a three-fold approach: 
constructive work, organisational build up, and agitation. Struggle, 
sacrifice, suffering and service were the watchwords that governed 
the life of all patriots at that time, whether they were politicians or 
constructive workers. 


Having established different organisations like the All India 
Spinner’s Association, the Harijan Sevak Sangh, the Hindustani 
Talimi Sangh, the Hindustani Prachar Sabha, the Gramodyog Sangh 
and the Go-Seva Sangh over a period of nearly three decades, to 
implement the different items of his constructive programme, 
Gandhi came to the conclusion in 1944 that they should work in 
such close co-operation that they would ultimately merge in one 
body for the benefit of the nation. Therefore he put forward the idea 
of “Samagraha Gramsev” (Integrated Village Development), which 
was accepted by the responsible office-bearers of these 
organisations. Instead of workers being trained by each 
organisation exclusively for its work, a comprehensive training 
would be imparted to selective Gram Sevaks (Servants of the 
Village communities) for a year. This would include the essential 
elements of each item of the programme. Further intensive training 
would be imparted in one skill. Such workers would go out into the 
rural areas and serve one or more villages. 


In order that the workers should ultimately be free of any 
dependence on their parent organisations and turn out to be genuine 
servants of the people, Gandhi came out with an interesting 
formula. He said that out of the pooled resources of the constructive 
work organisations, each trained Gram Sevak would be paid one 
hundred rupees per month for one year. During the second year he 
would receive only eighty rupees a month. If the villagers felt really 
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benefited by his presence, they should be willing to pay him the 
balance of twenty rupees. The next year again, he would get only 
sixty rupees from the organisation and should look to the village 
community to make up the balance. Thus in five year’s time he 
would be supported entirely by the village community and would 
not look up to any organisation outside the village to maintain 
himself. The basic idea was that he would serve the village 
community and be responsible to it and, in turn, the latter would 
have adopted him and made him an essential and valuable part of 
their own life. Alas! When the Government of India launched its 
scheme of community development in the early fifties, it abandoned 
a cardinal element of Gandhi’s scheme, in that it made the village 
level worker responsible to the Block Development Officer and the 
latter to the District Development Officer and so on vertically. This 
led to the lack of a proper rapport between the village level worker 
and the village community. This lack was reflected at the block 
level too. The failure of the Community Development Scheme was 
largely due to this calamitous lacuna. The reluctance of the rulers at 
the Union and State levels to permit the decentralisation of power 
for the establishment of strong panchayats at the base was another 
contributing factor for degenerating Gandhi’s central idea. 


When the Government of India first launched the Community 
Development Programme, it roped in a few well-known 
constructive workers like Dr Soundram as Honorary Project 
Executives. The way they trained the village-level workers and 
Block Development Officers was inherently different from the 
manner it was done by the bureaucrats with their archaic ideas and 
hide-bound methods. Even today some of those trained by 
Dr. Soundram recall with joy and pride the immense benefits and 
advantage they derived from the training given by her, and the 
splendid example set by her and her devoted band of workers. 


It has been my good fortune to have known Dr. Soundram for 
four decades. As a teenager, soon after my release from prison, I 
first met her in Adayar. She was then helping the Avvai Home, 
besides doing her medical work. The warmth of her welcome is still 
fresh in my mind. Whenever we youngsters went to her house, she 
made us feel at home, fed us well, made kind but searching 
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enquiries about our life and work, and gave us valuable guidance 
and suggestions. Throughout these long years she has been a source 
of great inspiration for thousands of public workers like me. 


Among others who shaped my life were Acharya J.B. Kripalani 
and Smt. Suchéta Kripalani, with whom I had the unique 
opportunity to live and work closely for over thirty years. 
Dr. Soundram was their guest whenever she came to Delhi. 
Likewise they would not dream of coming to Tamil Nadu without 
first informing her, They often enjoyed her hospitality in Madras, 
Madurai and Gandhigram. As kindred spirits in the field of national 
service, and as members of the Gandhian fraternity, they had much 
in common. It was a sight for the gods to see them sharing their 
experiences, sometimes engaged in serious discussions, on other 
occasions in light banter and harmless gossip. The wide range of 
topics they covered, the depth of knowledge they showed and the 
positiveness of their approach to the national problems have left 
indelible impressions on me and hundreds of others who could sit at 
their feet and learn the lessons of life. 


As Soundaramma celebrates her eightieth birthday, along with 
millions of Indians J pray that the almighty should grant her sound 
health and a long life, so that her very presence can continue to 
inspire many more generations to walk in her footsteps and tread the 
Gandhian path of truth, nonviolence, love and service. 


61. DIRAVIAM 


“Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive 


But to be young was very heaven” 


Those were the heady days of 1942. On the night of the 8” 
August, the ‘Quit India’ resolution was adopted by the All India 
Congress Committee at Bombay. Mahatma Gandhi, who had 
electrified the nation through the series of articles he wrote in ‘The 
Harijan’, told the British Government to quit immediately, leaving 
India, if necessary, to ‘God or Anarchy.” At the historic session in 
the Gowalia Tank Maidan, he gave the clarion call to the people of 
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India: “Do or Die.” The die was cast. The final battle for India’s 
freedom had begun. 


Viceroy Linlithgow and his cohorts, British and Indian, had 
planned their strategy well. Enjoying no popular support and 
depending largely on the army and the police for the sustenance of 
their colonial regime, they struck immediately. In the dead of night, 
the police moved swiftly to arrest all the leaders. 


By the morning of August 9, Gandhiji and his Secretaries were 
lodged behind the barred gates of the Aga Khan Palace in Poona. 
Maulana Abdul Kalam Azad, the Congress President; Jawaharlal] 
Nehru, Sardar Vallabhai Patel, Dr Rajendra Prasad, Acharya 
J.B. Kripalani, the sole general secretary of the Congress; 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Dr P.C. Ghosh, Badshah Khan and the 
other members of the Congress Working Committee were locked up 
in the Ahmednagar Fort. Most of the Members of the A.I.C.C. who 
had attended the meeting in Bombay were rounded up and taken to 
different jails for detention under the ‘Defence of India Act’. Some 
who managed to board the trains on their homeward journey were 
detrained en route, arrested, and whisked away to one prison or 
other. A few, like Kamaraj, who managed to give the slip to the 
Sleuths, were collared a few days later in their home states. 


The nation that woke up on the morning of 9" August read not 
only the news of the passing of the ‘Quit India’ resolution but also 
that of the arrest of the national leaders. Stunned for a while, the 
people were quick to recover and reacted strongly against the 
calculated _.cmpt of the imperial government to crush Indian 
nationalism. 


Bombay was the first to give the British a taste of what was to 
come. After Gandhiji’s arrest, Kasturba decided to hoist the 
national flag at the Shivaji Park Maidan. She too was arrested and 
taken to Poona to join her husband. The authorities were under the 
erroneous impression that, with her removal from the scene, the 
function would flop. They had misjudged the mood of the people. 
The huge crowd that had gathered occupied not only every inch of 
space in the park but was spilling all over the roads and lanes 
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surrounding it. Suddenly, Aruna Asaf Ali, the stormy petrel of the 
August movement, darted forward and hoisted the Tricolour flag, 
taking the police by surprise. Lathi charge, firing of tear gas shells 
and bullets followed. The thousands of ordinary men and women 
who braved the bullets in Bombay exemplified the undying spirit of 
the Freedom Struggle. 


The spark of freedom triggered by Gandhiji became a bright 
flame lighting the path for the millions. Strikes, hartals, 
processions, rallies and demonstrations were the spontaneous 
response of the nation to the repression let loose by the foreign 
government. 


With most of the seasoned leaders behind bars, the task of 
providing leadership fell on young shoulders. Had not Gandhiji said 
that “From now on each one of you should act on your own as a 
Citizen of Free India?” 


The Student Community rose to the occasion magnificently. 
All over the country, they came out of schools and colleges, took out 
processions, and staged demonstrations against the colonial rulers 
and their henchmen. The students of the Madras Presidency lagged 
behind none in holding aloft the banner of revolution. 


In those days, the Madras Presidency consisted of 25 districts 
comprising coastal Andhra and Rayalseema, the whole of Tamil 
Nadu, South Canara and a district called British Malabar which 
subsequently split up into six districts and now forms North Kerala. 
There were only three universities then — Madras, Andhra and 
Annamalai. Several colleges were affiliated to the first two; the last 
was residential. Since the late thirties, a vigorous student movement 
existed in the Presidency. It had gained some dynamism following 
the successful strikes and agitations conducted against the arrest of 
Jawaharlal Nehru in 1940. Affiliated to the All-India Student’s 
Federation, the local student bodies like the Madras Student’s 
Organisation (MSO) were mainly led by the communists. But when 
the communists played false by the nationalist movement in 1942, 
the Students broke away from the MSO and similar bodies and 
hastily set up local Student Unions or Councils. 
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The students of Madras played a significant role in the ‘Quit 
India Movement’. The spontaneous strikes and processions were 
led mostly by a new generation of student leaders who emerged as a 
result of the role they played in their respective colleges. By and 
large, they were among the brightest. Many of them were good 
organisers while some of them were also orators who could trounce 
the Communists in any argument. By the time the first flush of the 
movement had subsided, the student leaders from the different 
colleges in the city had come to know one another. They decided to 
form a Central Council to co-ordinate their programmes and 
activities, since the Communists who had been in occupation of the 
office of MSO refused to hand over the office, in spite of their 
having been voted out by a substantial majority. The nationalists 
were not inclined to waste their time in trying to oust the 
Communists from the Office premises, particularly because the 
Communists had by then become the blue-eyed boys of the 
Government, toeing the Stalinist line of a People’s war which 
seemed to be helping only the imperialist rulers to continue to 
exploit the resources of the colonies to safeguard their home and 
hearth in Britain, France or the Netherlands. 


I was then pursuing my graduate studies in Science in the 
Pachaiyappa’s College. Generally considered by many professors 
as ‘bright but not industrious’, since I was not interested in purely 
academic studies or scoring high marks, I had acquired some 
reputation as a ‘Student Leader’ since almost the time I entered the 
college in 1940. Naturally, therefore, | was in the forefront of the 
student movement in 1942 too. And it was then that I came into 
contact with kindred spirits from other colleges. I can recall some of 
their names even at this distance of time. G. Rajagoplan, 
K. Chandrasekharan, T. Chandrasekharan, M.M. Ismail and Abdul 
Hameed from the Law College. M.S. Appa Rao, N. Ventatasubbiah, 
K.G. Ramakrishnan and Sanjeeviah from the Loyola; Syed Ahmed 
Kabir, Kalyanakrishnan, S. Krishnamoorthy and Ganesan from the 
Madras Medical; A.S. Sadasivam, Shanmugarathnam and Nambiar 
from the School of Indian Medicine; S. Narayana Rao from the 
C.N.T Institute; N. Shanmugam, S. Jagannathan, Balasubramanian 
and T.S. Pattabhiraman from the Pachaiyappa’s and K. Ramunni 
Menon and K. Diraviam from the Madras Christian College. 
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Diraviam emerged as a natural leader of the Madras Student’s 
Council. Somehow, we took to each other right from our first 
meeting in the office of the M.S.O in Chintadripet, at the end of 
which we bade good-bye to our Communist ‘Comrades’. “When do 
we meet again, "Comrade’?” asked Mohan Kumaramangalam then, 
and my reply was, “At the barricades, and I am afraid you will be on 
the wrong side then also!” After his initial fervour of Communist 
romance wore off, he joined the Congress and was made a Minister 
by Mrs Indira Gandhi. At our last meeting at the Palam Airport 
(Delhi) just before he boarded a flight to Madras, I was teasing him 
saying, “So, Comrade, you are again on the wrong side,” and he did 
not fail to recall my words of 1942 and laughed heartily. “Let us at 
least continue to talk across the barricade,” he said, and we agreed 
to meet again on his return for a ‘long chat’. It was not to be. 
Tragedy struck during his return flight and he crossed the great 
barrier across which none from here can converse with the ones 
beyond. 


Diraviam covld not have stood out in a crowd. He was neither 
tall nor well built. He had neither a booming nor a husky voice. 
However, he could hold any gathering spellbound with his oratory. 
His was a sharp and refined intellect. He could marshal his facts 
ably and present them clearly. He was even then a careful planner 
and a sound strategist. He was a capable organiser who could 
mobilise human and material resources and put them to effective 
use. No wonder he emerged as the obvious choice for the leadership 
of the Central Council. He never threw his weight (he had quite 
some to boast of!) around, but functioned democratically and had 
the patience to carry everyone with him. Argue, plead, coax, or 
cajole, he would make everyone fall in line. However, while he 
showed enormous patience even with the most recalcitrant during 
discussions, once a decision was taken he became irritated with 
anyone who wavered or faltered. He was no Lord Krishna leisurely 
preaching the Gita to a muddle-headed Arjuna. 


‘Suprabha’, the residence of M.S. Appa Rao in Thyagaraya 
Nagar, was the rendezvous for our meetings. M.S. was a generous 
host and the constant supply of cool drinks (no coke or Pepsi then 
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but only homemade lime and orange juice) helped to keep the 
tempers even and our brains free from any fuzziness. 


During bits and pieces of conversation with Diraviam, his 
parents, and a few of his old friends, | came to know something 
about his background, though he was reluctant to talk much about 
himself. Early in his student life in the Annamalai he had been 
drawn into the student movement. The late Rt. Hon. V.S. Srinivasa 
Sastry, the ‘Silver-Tongued’ orator, was the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University then. He was an educationist par excellence and was 
deeply interested not only in encouraging academic achievements 
but also in promoting extra-curricular activities. He had his share of 
troubles during the student’s agitation, having to do a tightrope 
walk; his sympathies were with the nationalist minded students, but 
he had to avoid unnecessary friction with the authorities who were 
keen on putting down any student agitation with a heavy hand in the 
name of maintaining academic discipline. | 


Sastry used to hold regular oratorical classes for promising 
students. Spotting the debating skills of Diraviam, he roped him in 
also. Till the end of his life, Diraviam never failed to refer with 
gratitude to the efforts made by Sastry to shape him into a good 
speaker. It was not merely the accent, diction or delivery on which 
Sastry laid emphasis. He had carefully collected a set of tricky 
phrases and idioms and taught his students how to avoid the pitfalls 
of the English language. 


Diraviam had his baptism in the Dravidian Student’s 
Federation. Later he moved towards the Communists. His activities 
in the Annamalai University led to his arrest. But he was found to be 
under-aged and was, therefore, sent to Madras for house-detention. 
He then joined the Christian College, Tambaram. The ‘Quit India 
Movement’ saw him break off from the Communists too. Yet traces 
of those early influences were sometimes noticeable in his life in 
later years. What made his friends like me happy was the fact that he 
used the knowledge and experience he had acquired to telling effect 
when he threw himself heart and soul in to the ‘Quit India’ 
movement. If the ‘self-respecters’ felt appalled by his stinging 
repartees in chaste Tamil, the Communists were aghast at his 
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capacity to use the appropriate agitprop techniques to outwit them 
and the government. The evolution of Diraviam from a small-town 
student leader buffeted by passing ideologies into a patriotic 
political worker wedded to nationalism and deeply influenced by 
Gandhian thought can indeed be a fascinating subject for research. 


It was inevitable that, after the initial emotional outburst, the 
movement had to go through a phase of slow motion. The day-to- 
day struggle of the people to keep their body and soul together 
makes it difficult for them to maintain the tempo of any movement 
at a constant high. In a violent war, the General sends in the 
regiments to fight by turns, often keeping a reserve to meet any 
contingency. In the non-violent movement in our country, the 
Supreme Commander Gandhiji and his generals in the High 
-command were the first to be locked up. All active congressmen, 
including most of the volunteers at the village level, had been 
arrested in the first swoop itself. But it is the beauty of peaceful 
Satyagraha that batches of Satyagrahis emerged again and again as 
though from nowhere. They came from the peasantry sometimes; on 
other occasions they were from the working class in the towns and 
cities. Most often, they were from the student community. 


Success comes to those who dare and act, never to the timid,” 
Jawaharlal Nehru thundered. The youth of India, especially the 
university students, risked their life and limb when they pitted 
themselves against the might of an empire on which it was said the 
‘Sun will never set’. They laughed at those who talked of 
jeopardising their future career. The students gave not a moment’s 
rest to the authorities. If it was not a strike on the “Mysore Day” in 
sympathy with the students who had been brutally lathi charged in 
Bangalore, it was a procession in defiance of the police ban on 
celebrating Gandhi Jayanthi. The hanging of a young Sindhi 
student, Hemu Kalani, led to confrontations with the police for days 
together. The British Governor and his subordinate officials wrung 
their hands in despair when, on January 26", 1943, they saw people 
gathering in every nook and corner of the city to take publicly the 
Independence Pledge. 


Press censorship had been imposed on the night of the 8” 
August itself. Save for the information that the leaders had all been 
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arrested; most people did not even know where they were 
imprisoned. But, soon enough, underground literature started 
circulating. At enormous risk and overcoming several hazards, 
young men and women managed to send information about the 
happenings in one part of the country to another. Under the most 
trying circumstances, bulletins were published and circulated. 
Through a series of activities, the spirit of resistance to the foreign 
rule was kept alive. All these entailed the setting up of an efficient 
organisation. The Central Council performed this task with great 
competence. Among the leaders of this council was Diraviam. 


The city was divided into several sectors. Responsible for each 
was a member of the Central Council. He would keep in touch with 
the students (to whichever college they belonged) in his sector 
through his contacts in each street and locality. Thus, within a few 
hours of any decision taken in the Central Council, the information 
would reach almost every student in the city overnight. Considering 
the fact that there were very few telephones then and transportation 
was sparse, this was indeed an amazing achievement. This 
organisation also served as an effective vehicle for gathering and 
disseminating information about the happenings in different parts 
of the country. | 


Diraviam had established a pipeline to Ramnoth Goenka, the 
redoubtable publisher of the Indian Express group of newspapers 
and Shri. H.D. Raja of the Free Press (Madras) group. He was also 
in touch with several well-known journalists like Khasa Subba Rao, 
N. Ramarathnam, K. Arunachalam (Arun) and V.R. Radhakrishnan. 
He garnered their help in several ways to prepare and produce 
underground literature. Thanks to my contact with Moturi 
Satyanarayana, the Dakshina Bharat Hindi Prachar Sabha press also 
came to our rescue now and then. Another person who helped us in a 
significant manner was V.T. Gopalan who ran a small press but had 
a large heart. ! 


Finances were hard to come by in those days. We had to collect 
the coppers with great perseverance. College students would hardly 
boast of any pocket money. Yet, they often forewent their tiffin and 
their bus and tram fare and walked miles to contribute their meagre 
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savings for the great cause. The few whose parents were better off 
managed to give a little more. Diraviam tapped different sources to 
scrape the barest of funds required to keep the movement going. 


Some of the incidents of that time serve to show the fine mettle 
of the students. The Medical College Hostel in the Miller’s Road, 
Kilpauk (now the Law College Hostel) was a hotbed of political 
activity then. Syed Ahmed Kabir, a tall and handsome final year 
student was the unquestioned leader. The Home Department was 
particularly concerned about the situation because it felt that their 
activities would adversely affect the drive for recruitment to the 
Army Medical Corps. So the Government decided on the harsh step 
of closing down the hostel; the students were ordered to vacate the 
rooms within forty eight hours! And Lo and Behold! Long before 
the stipulated time, the students led by Kabir moved out bag and 
baggage to a double-storied bungalow they hastily rented on the 
McNichol’s Road, Chetpat. They named their new abode ‘Swaraj 
Bhavan’. It soon became one of the ‘dens of the subversives’. From 
then on Kabir and Diraviam worked at tandem. It was in ‘Swaraj 
Bhavan’ that we met a number of political leaders like Prof. N.G. 
Ranga and P. Parthasarathi, who somehow had managed to evade 
arrest till then. 


By February 1943, the Government of India began to feel 
worried about adverse news from the war front. The Axis Powers 
led by Hitler and Mussolini had overrun almost all of Western 
Europe and had isolated Britain in the West. In the East, they were 
locked in a grim battle with the Soviet Union. In Asia, Japan had 
occupied most of China and South East Asia and Burma. The Indian 
National Army led by Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose had come up to 
Kohima in the NEFA (now Nagaland) and it seemed as though, in a 
matter of few weeks, Netaji would be hoisting the Tricolour on the 
Red Fort. 


News about the exploits of the INA began trickling in. While 
we were anti-Fascist, anti-Nazi and anti-militarist, thanks to the 
consistent stand taken against the obnoxious ideologies by the 
Indian National Congress, we could not but feel proud of the 
glorious role being played by Netaji, albeit with backing from the 
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Japanese, in the struggle for liberating India from the British rule. 
We were convinced that once India became free, even the Japanese 
would leave us alone, content to deal with us on a footing of 
equality as free nationals. It was Diraviam who somehow secured 
for us the first piece of news about the INA (for the censored Indian 
Press had to black it out completely). 


Early in February 1943, like a bolt from the blue came the news 
that Gandhiji had begun a ‘capacity fast’ of 21 days. He was then 73 
and in frail health. It was a grim atmosphere in which we met in the 
Central Council that evening. Till then, while we were prepared for 
arrest by the police at anytime, we had decided not to court arrest 
but to carry on the movement as best we could, since most of the 
Congressmen were already in jail. But Gandhiji’s fast changed our 
thinking. We felt it necessary to give, even symbolically, visible 
expression to the strong feelings that were stirring people’s hearts. 
We decided to offer Satyagraha in small groups. Three or four of us 
would picket the Secretariat of the Government of Madras, which 
was then housed in the Arts Block of the Pachatyappa’s College 
(Fort St. George had been handed over to the Army). Diraviam was 
to lead the first batch, which was to include K.G. Subrahmanyam 
and Maya Joseph. Lists were then drawn up of those who were 
prepared to join the campaign. 


A couple of days later, just before the Secretariat was to open 
in the forenoon, Diraviam and his colleagues suddenly appeared on 
the scene, marching forward with the tricolour flags held aloft and 
shouting slogans like, “Down with British Imperialism”, “Release 
Gandhiji” and ’Quit India”. Within minutes, hundreds of students 
from the Pachaiyappa’s College (which was then functioning from 
the science block) followed the Satyagrahis. Taken by surprise, the 
meagre security staffs in the Secretariat were in a state of panic. 
Most of the staff stood outside the gate. 


Frantic phone calls from senior civilians brought a horde of 
police officers and constables to the scene. They quickly rounded 
up Diraviam and a dozen other students and dispersed the rest by a 
lathi charge. Among the arrested were some who were to offer 
Satyagraha only on subsequent days; they had come on that day 
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only to watch the situation. But they were carried away by emotion, 
and had been loud and vigorous in giving vent to their feelings. In 
the event, they too were pushed into the police lorries and taken to 
the Chief Presidency Magistrate’s Court. There, however, the 
police presented them before the Magistrate in two separate 
batches. Diraviam and his fellow- Satyagrahis were each sentenced 
to six months R.I. under the Defence of India Act. The second batch, 
which included Kabir, Ramunni, K. Bhupal, K.R. Sundarrajan, G. 
Rajagoplan and Dinakar P. Padukone, were given four months’ R.I. 
each. A large crowd of students and members of the public gave 
them all an affectionate ‘au revoir’. 


The news of the arrest and imprisonment of the students 
somehow escaped the notice of the censors and got prominently 
featured in the nationalist press the next morning. Thereafter, every 
day, till Gandhiyi’s fast ended, the news of the arrest of batch after 
batch of Student Satyagrahis got regularly displayed in the Press. 
This triggered a chain reaction in other universities in the 
Presidency, and even in some outside the Presidency. 


With the arrest of Diraviam and Ramunni together on the very 
first day, the chain of command got somewhat broken. Diraviam 
whispered to me in the court that | should take charge for a few 
days. And this I did. Then I, too, was arrested on the 19" February, 
along with M.K. Ramamurthy, Esoa John, Ramaswamy and 
Mahalakshmi Bharathi. For reasons unknown, we were each 
sentenced to a six months’ R.I., while the earlier batches from the 
second day onwards had all been given three months only. (We used 
to tease Esoa John, saying that it was his fierce, bushy moustaches, 
which must have made magistrate Jayaram Naidu feel that we 
deserved a sterner punishment.) 


The press publicity led to a number of students who had not 
been actively involved in the movement until then coming forward 
to court arrest. Batch by batch we were all taken to the Alipuram 
Camp jail near Bellary (now in Karnataka) except for the women 
student satyagrahis like Maya Joseph, Shakuntala Reddy, Sushila 
Menon and Mahalakshmi Bharathi, who were taken to the women’s 
jail in Vellore. From the Madras and Annamalai Universities, 55 
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student satyagrahis were locked up in the Alipuram jail within a 
fortnight. It must be said to the credit of the magistracy of the day 
that we were all placed in ‘B’ class, which somehow created some 
problems for us. We were in a kind of ‘Trishanku Swarga’, neither 
enjoying the privileges of the few in ’A’ class nor fully sharing the 
rigours of ‘C’ class with thousands of other satyagrahis. 


What was uppermost in our thoughts in the first few days, 
however, was the deteriorating condition of Gandhi. Some of us 
had seen him and had heard him speak. The others had only known 
about him. But, along with millions of our countrymen, we were 
praying intensely that Bapu’s life should be spared so that he could 
continue to lead us to freedom. Subhas Chandra Bose had begun his 
first broadcast from the Azad Hind Radio with the stirring words, 
‘Father of our Nation, we seek your blessings.” Verily, that historic 
invocation echoed the thoughts and feelings of every patriotic 
Indian. 


Though we were political prisoners, we were denied the 
privilege of receiving even the censored newspapers. Very few 
books were permitted, mainly the religious ones. While the 
Bhagawat Gita was allowed, ‘Gitanjali’ by Rabindarnath Tagore 
was not! However, with the help of a few sympathetic and obliging 
jail warders we were somehow able to get a newspaper. When a 
bulletin issued by the medical team said one day that “only a 
miracle could save him,” we became desperate but could only 
intensify our prayers. But, a miracle did happen. Gandhiji came 
through the ordeal and lived for five more years to see the triumph 
and tragedy of Freedom and partition, till he fell a victim to the 
bullets of a misguided youth. 


Once Gandhiji’s fast was over, we settled down to a regular 
routine. The Alipuram camp jail had been established to house the 
tough prisoners arrested during the Moplah rebellion. It consisted 
of about twenty large barracks with high thick walls and rough 
stone floors. They presented a forbidding sight. The windows were 
few and were set high. There were steel rings driven into the floors 
near the walls to which, we were told, the Moplah rebels used to be 
chained. We, the fifty and odd student prisoners, were lodged in the 
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fourteenth block. Along its length on one side ran a verandah out- 
side an iron-grill. Thin partition walls with arches in between 
served to divide the barrack into several sections. At one end of the 
block was a small room where primitive arrangements existed for 
answering calls of nature at night. 


The section adjoining it came to be known as the latrine block. 
Diraviam, Kabir, K.G. Subramaniam, Ramunni and Mahadevan 
were its occupants. Esoa John and I were in an adjoining section. 
Each batch, as it arrived, occupied one section or a part of it. 


All the blocks, though irregularly positioned, were within a 
huge compound surrounded not by a wall but fenced in by barbed 
wire constantly charged by 440 volts of electricity. 


The food given to us was nothing to write home about; but, by 
and large we managed to keep our body and soul together. We did 
not have the heart to complain either, considering the very poor fare 
which the ‘C’ class prisoners got. 


We were given sufficient jail clothes but rarely used many of 
them. Diraviam himself was often clad only in a large bathing towel 
which served as ‘dhoti’. Some of those who had been accustomed to 
comfortable cots and beds, especially in the elitist college hostels, 
found it initially difficult to sleep on the hard floor, though we were 
provided with thick cotton mattresses like those then used in 
Government hospitals. Some of us whose parents had, perhaps 
unwittingly, trained us for a hard life by asking us to sleep on the 
floor on mats or cotton blankets .had no problem in snoring off the 
moment we hit the bed. 


We were mostly teenagers; all but a few were students of 
graduate classes. We were energetic and full of enthusiasm. Though 
sentenced to rigorous imprisonment we were given no work to do. 
(Obviously, the Government could: not be expected to make the 
necessary arrangements to provide work for nearly 3000 inmates in 
a camp jail at short notice.) Worse still, the paucity of reading 
material (the Jail Library was a mere apology for one) and pen and 
paper (we were permitted only slates and pencils!) made life harder. 
We made do with the few books that came into our hands through 
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the courtesy of a few kind warders, and a jailor who was a master ‘in 
looking the other way’ whenever needed. 


In the early days of our jail life, Diraviam tried to get some 
study classes going on Marxism, Gandhism, the history of the 
freedom movement, etc. Diraviam, Kabir, Ramunni and Michael 
Rajadurai had a good grounding in Marxian thought. R. Achuthan, 
who had been a confirmed Marxist till 1940, had become a 
Gandhian when he came into close contact with elders like Vinoba 
Bhave and Pattabhi Sitaramayya during his detention in Vellore 
Jail. He had become as fanatical a Gandhian: as he had been a 
Marxist. (Such seems to be the tragedy of all fanatics who become 
converts, social, religious, or political.) A serious student of 
Economic & Political Science, Ranirdra Varma could always be 
seen with some fat volume or the other in his hands, arguing with 
Achuthan. The self-importance of some of the intellectuals and the 
cynical attitude of a few others came in the way of the study classes 
making any great progress. Soon enough they ceased, and 
arguments and discussions took place only among like-minded 
groups. 


At about this time, Diraviam also made an unsuccessful 
attempt to get the uninitiated to glean some knowledge about 
Marxism so that we could be better equipped to deal with the 
Communists after our release. Though most of the Communists had 
been released in 1942, when they pledged their support to the 
Imperialist Government’s war effort, a few were still kept behind 
bars because they were a volatile and unpredictable lot. I had also a 
sneaking suspicion that their continued incarceration had some- 
thing to do with the internal politics of the CPI. One such straggler 
was with us in Alipuram. He was A.S.K. Iyengar (Aski), a Marxist 
ideologue, and a well-known trade unionist. Diraviam tried to 
persuade him to handle a few study classes for us. But he stated a 
preliminary condition which took our breath away. He wanted us to 
accept that Marxism was the only progressive ideology, and that the 
Soviet Union, as the country that had pioneered the Socialist 
Movement, should be defended at all costs, including, if necessary, 
through sacrificing our ‘narrow national interests’. We had 
certainly not come to Alipuram to commit national hara-kiri for the 
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sake of attaining international Nirvana, and we gave Aski a wide 
berth. The good soul that Diraviam was, he continued to hope 
against hope that Aski would come round sooner or later. No such 
change was noticeable, at least till our release. 


This is not the place to describe our jail life in detail. Suffice it 
to say that we stood it well and came out none the worse for our 
experience. If anything, it helped us to rub off some of our 
angularities and strengthen our fibre to face boldly the trials and 
tribulations in our life later. 


After his initial experiments in organising study classes and 
debates, when he sensed some resistance or indifference from a few 
of his jail mates, Diraviam shrunk into a shell of his own. Though he 
mixed with all, he interacted well only with a few. However, he 
established contact with some of the seniors in Block 9 and 
benefited greatly by it. Saa Ganesan, a great Tamil Scholar and an 
authority on Kamban, had managed to keep a choice collection of 
books and generously made them available to Diraviam, and he 
interpreted for him the difficult portions of the great epic, 
Ramayana. Diraviam also drank deeply from the fountain of 
Subramania Bharati’s poetic works. He could often be seen 
humming snatches of Bharathi’s songs. He was fond of Tami] 
classics and pored over them. Equally was he interested in English 
literature, though he could not lay his hands on any of the great 
works in the jail. “Glimpses of World History” by Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Harold Laski’s “Grammar of Politics” were among the few 
books that were in circulation, and he went through them avidly. 
A.K. Chandarasekhara Mudaliar, popularly known as A.K.C., could 
be seen spinning away on his yeravada Charkha whenever he was 
not reading some Tamil book or discussing an obtuse point with 
Ganesan. He was an authority on Gandhiji’s constructive 
programme. So too was Venkatachalapathy from Madurai. They 
befriended Diraviam and helped him considerably in understanding 
the sinews of the Satyagraha technique. B. Gopala Reddy, who had 
been a student of Gurudev Tagore in the Vishwa Bharathi at 
Santhiniketan and had served, as Minister for Local self- 
government in Rajaji’s Cabinet during 1937-39, was one of the few 
‘A’ class prisoners in Alipuram. He took keen interest in our welfare 
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and progress. He is a highly cultured person with refined tastes and 
habits. Gentle and soft-spoken, aloof but approachable, he 
commanded respect by his innate qualities of head and heart. 
Telugu poetry, Hindi and Bengali literature and Rabindra Sangeet 
were his major interests. Diraviam established good rapport with 
him, which enabled him to widen his horizons. But, perhaps 
because of his background in the Dravidian Student’s Federation, 
Diraviam never took kindly to Hindi. Had he overcome that 
baseless prejudice, I believe he would have played a significant role 
in public life at the All-India level. 


There was very little in the form of recreation and entertain- 
ment in the jail. We were often ‘locked up’ at 5 P.M. for the night 
after an early evening meal. Sometimes, the meal got delayed and 
we enjoyed the luxury of a leisurely walk in the compound watching 
the sun go down on the west like a red ball of fire! A few like Esoa 
and I played chess with a makeshift board and improvised pieces. 
Diraviam preferred to play ‘word-building’ with his friends after 
lock-up, for some time. Now and then we would all gather at night 
for a programme of songs and light entertainment. Talents were not 
wanting among the fifty-five, though some voices put undue strain 
on our patience. But, locked up as we were inside a barrack, we had 
no choice but to listen. 


Though he remained somewhat reserved and withdrawn, 
Diraviam continued to be the leader of the students’ group. 
Whenever he spoke, he was listened to with attention, and his 
counsel and guidance were by and large accepted. I recall the 
occasion when D.N. Strathie, I.C.S., one of the advisors to the 
Governor, visited the jail. The normal practice, we were told by the 
jail staff, was for all the prisoners to stand in a file meekly holding 
our jail chart for inspection by the ‘distinguished’ visitor. We held 
consultations among ourselves as to how we should give expression 
to our feelings about the visit of a representative of a colonial 
power, whose rule we detested, and which had denied even 
elementary facilities like books, etc., to us. Diraviam put forward 
the suggestion that we should all lie down on our beds when 
Strathie came and, if he asked us to explain our behaviour, we 
should state the reason for our resentment. His suggestion was 
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accepted. Diraviam was asked to be our sole spokesman so that the 
significance of our action may not be lost in a babble of voices. 


The Superintendent of the jail, a South African white, named 
Howe, who was notorious for his harsh and cruel ways and who had 
a permanent scowl on his face, led the procession into our block. He 
was taken aback by our silent, but apparently effective, protest. He 
mumbled words of wrath to the jailor and Deputy Jailor who came 
with him. Meanwhile, Strathie entered. Like a seasoned Civilian, he 
calmly enquired about our welfare and if we had any complaints 
about our prison life. Diraviam then spoke up on our behalf. The 
moment he uttered the words ‘elementary rights’, Strathie burst out, 
“You have forfeited your rights as Indian Citizens by opposing the 
~ Government and the war effort.” Diraviam’s reply was swift and 
straight. “Strange that you a foreigner, should tell us that we Indians 
have no rights in our own land. But, if because of the sheer force 
you command, you want to deny us what is our due, we are game for 
it.” Strathie and Howe left fuming. (Did we notice the sly chuckle 
on the faces of the jailor and his Deputy?) But they all left quietly, 
obviously realising that they were not dealing with a bunch of timid 
and sulking kids, but a disciplined and defiant body of young men. 
We were later told by the jailor that Strathie himself had some hard 
words to tell Howe. In any case, there followed a little more liberal 
release of our books lying in deposit with the Jailor. Diraviam’s 
encounter with Strathie further served to enhance the former’s 
stature among his co-prisoners not only in Block 14 but in the others 
as well. 


A prison is not a proper place to judge an individual. The 
circumstances in which he lives and functions there are not a 
normal feature of his day-to-day life outside. And when fifty-five 
robust young men are confined to a cramped space for 24 hours a 
day and for months together, stresses and strains are bound to arise. 
A few of us kept our cool and tried to reduce tensions before they 
led to explosions. Here too, Diraviam played a positive role. 


Diraviam’s batch and mine were released at about the same 
time, in the first week of August 1943. But, he was rearrested right 
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at the jail gate and taken to the Thanjavur camp, where several other 
political leaders were also detained. He came out a year or so later. 


Gandhiji had been released by then, following a severe attack 
of Malaria. As usual, he was concentrating then on the Constructive 
Programme while probing every soft corner for reopening political 
negotiations with the Government. He laid considerable emphasis 
on ‘Nai Talim’ (Basic Education) then. 


Diraviam decided to bide his time till he could take a firm 
decision about his future work. He joined ‘Dinamani’, a leading 
Tamil daily as a sub-editor and learnt to sharpen his pen, which 
enabled him to use it with great facility in later years. 


When the Congress. Ministry was formed after the Assembly 
elections in 1946, Chief Minister Prakasam roped him in as the 
Deputy Director of Information and Publicity. He soon became the 
Director. Not long afterwards, he was absorbed in the I.A.S. He 
continued to rise in the bureaucratic hierarchy, serving under 
successive Chief Ministers from O.P. Reddiar to M.G.R., earning 
their goodwill and respect. Simultaneously, he continued his 
literary pursuits. Unfortunately, he succumbed to a massive heart 
attack almost on the eve of his retirement as Chief Secretary to the 
Government of Tamil Nadu. 


62. KRANTIBHAI K.G. 


Ramakrishnan, generally known to his friends only by his 
initials K.G, is an old jailbird. Now, don’t get me all wrong. He was 
never hauled up for any minor offence like robbing a bank, bombing 
a busy trade centre, or even the blowing up of an embassy. The 
unpardonable crime for which the mighty Government of Great 
Britain arraigned him in a court was for challenging the world 
power’s supremacy by shouting “Down with imperialism!” A 
puissant magistrate sentenced him to three month’s imprisonment. 
Sentenced also with him for a _ similar period were 
T.V. Kunhikrishnan and ‘naughty’ Nana (S. Narayana Rao), who 
emerged as a good cartoonist in Vigil and then became an expert in 
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organising public relations meets, exhibitions, and finally retired as 
editor of The Indian Worker, a trade union journal. Those were the 
heady days of the ‘Quit India’ movement. In August 1942, Mahatma 
Gandhi gave a call to the British to ‘Quit India’ immediately so that 
the Indians could “feel the glow of freedom” and rise to “defend the 
country with all their might” against the advancing armies of the 
Japanese. The latter had already routed the allied forces in the 
South East Asian region and had made them withdraw quickly from 
Singapore, Malaysia, Indonesia, and Burma, abandoning their 
subjects to their own fate. The Japs began knocking on the frontier 
gates of India at Imphal in the Northeast. The only reply of the 
British Indian Government was a heartless ‘scorched earth’ policy. 
Gandhi and the Congress leaders were all rounded up in a midnight 
swoop by the police and hauled off to one prison or the other. There 
was a touch of irony in the ‘half-naked fakir’ being detained in the 
‘Aga Khan Palace’ in Poona. Winston Churchill, the diehard 
imperialist who had applauded Fascist Mussolini’s merciless 
pounding of innocent ‘Abyssinians’, and had even hailed dictator 
Franco as the saviour of Spain, boasted during his notorious speech 
at Guildhall in London, “I have not become the King’s First 
Minister to preside over the liquidation of the British Empire.” 
Churchill lived to witness the withering away of the empire bit by 
bit, beginning with the withdrawal of British rule from the Indian 
sub-continent (for which Gandhi was largely responsible). While 
asking the British to quit India, Gandhi also called upon his fellow- 
Indians to “Do or Die.” Like a powerful ‘mantra’, those three words 
roused an entire nation to stand up and throw off the burden of 
slavery. The student community responded magnificently and stood 
in the vanguard of the struggle. All over the country, students struck 
work and spread out to carry Gandhi’s message to every nook and 
corner. 


A student of Loyola College in Madras then, K.G. teamed up 
with P.S. Subbaraman to do his bit. Bidding good-bye to a 
comfortable college life, the duo moved to do some ‘underground 
work’. Since any public gathering was banned and the publication 
of ‘prohibited’ material in the print media became impossible under 
strict censorship, K.G. and P.S.S. produced handbills and leaflets 
containing news of important happenings in the country, and 
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managed for their clandestine circulation through the student 
activists. In this hazardous task, they received commendable 
assistance from two brothers, V.T. Gopalan and V.T. Krishnan. The 
former owned a printing press; the latter was a qualified engineer, 
who, too, was later arrested and imprisoned with us. Soon, K.G. and 
P.S.S. moved to a group of villages to persuade the people to join a 
no-tax campaign. Initially, they felt encouraged by the enthusiastic 
response; however, they realised all too soon that they had been 
talking to landless labourers who were not liable to pay any tax and 
had never paid any. Before they could target a different group, came © 
the 21-day ‘capacity’ fast of Mahatma Gandhi in Feb.,1943. By this 
time, a lull had set in in the movement consequent upon the brutal 
and repressive measures adopted by the Government. News of only 
feeble and sporadic protests was trickling in. The Government was 
suddenly jolted by a wave of open ‘Satyagraha’ by his students in 
the Madras presidency. Batch after batch of college students would 
suddenly appear before the make-shift secretariat of the provincial 
government housed then in the Arts Block of the Pachaiyappa’s 
College (fearing a bomb attack on the Fort St. George) or before the 
district head-quarters elsewhere. They would raise slogans against 
Imperialist rule and demand the release of Gandhi, who was then 
73 years old and in frail health. The police swung into action and 
arrested them all, and got them sentenced to varying terms of 
imprisonment. Along with Esoa john, M.K. Ramamaurthy, ‘Bhojan 
Bandhu’ Ramaswsamy and Mahalakshmi Bharathi, I was also 
arrested and we five were sentenced to six months’ R.I. each. It was 
as aco-prisoner that | first got acquainted with K.G. in the Alipuram 
Camp Jail in Bellary District (now in Karnataka). Some of the six- 
month wallahs adopted a rather patronising attitude towards those 
who came in for a shorter period. While some of them showed due 
deference to the ‘seniors’, a few recalcitrant elements like K.G. 
simply refused to toe the line. 


As teenagers, all lodged in a barrack (no.14, which had been 
used twenty years earlier to detain the participants of the Moplah 
rebellion and later to store cinchona) and given some benefits as *B’ 
class prisoners, we did not feel the discomforts of jail life very 
much. The thrill of participating in the freedom movement under a 
leader like Gandhi made us feel impervious to aches and pains. For 
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the first fortnight, of course, we were all desperately anxious to get 
news about Bapu, who was undergoing the agony of a prolonged 
fast. Sympathetic warders would smuggle in a newspaper, which 
would give but bare details of the leader’s condition. The Jail 
doctor, Dr Sunderarajan, would pass on scraps of information 
obliquely by pretending to discuss with Syed Ahmed Kabir, a final 
year medical student, the adverse effects of a prolonged fast on the 
health of people of advanced age - nausea, giddiness, dehydration, 
hallucination, etc. There were three thousand prisoners in Alipuram 
then, including some convicted of criminal offences and kept 
isolated from the political prisoners in other blocks. Some senior 
ones among them were praying for Gandhi to emerge from the 
ordeal unscathed. Even articulate theists like Prof. Gora (whose 
passionate attachment to truth had drawn him towards Gandhi and 
propelled him to prison) sat silently beside those saying their 
prayers. K.G. was a picture of abject misery then as most of us were, 
when the news came one night that “only a miracle could save 
Gandhi” according to doctors attending on him. However, the three- 
week period came to an end with the ‘miracle’ occurring. Gandhi 
was alive. We leapt with joy, hugged one another, and cried. 


We did not mind the insipid food of poor quality or the 
repetitive menu; neither were we unduly upset at being ‘locked up’ 
when the sun was still shining bright at 4.30 p.m.; we did not bother 
much about the dust-storm, a frequent occurrence in the hot 
summer, for it brought in its wake a good and cool shower. 
However, the denial of any reading material except for the Bible 
and a few other religious books did make us feel bored and restless. 
Strangely enough, while the Bhagavad Gita was permitted, 
‘Gitanjali’ by Rabindranath Tagore was tabooed. ‘Anasakthi Yoga’, 
an original contribution of Gandhi to the study of the Gita, was 
‘proscribed literature’. Writing material was restricted to a slate and 
pencil. How long could one play scrabble with makeshift pieces, or 
games of chess with coins fashioned from sticky rice or scabies- 
ridden Australian wheat-flour? 


Some budding journalists like K.R. Sundara Rajan (who later 
made a name for himself as an eminent columnist) were 
enterprising enough to bring out in-house journals like the 
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‘Alipuram Shimbun’ by stringing together a number of slates. A few 
debates were organised, but they too were abandoned since they 
produced more heat than light. When the tolerance level was 
breached by amateur musicians, expletives poured forth from every 
nook and corner and howling protests were heard from other 
barracks too. On occasions the choice language used led to 
fisticuffs. K.G. had a brainwave. He managed to make friends with 
one of the jail functionaries and persuaded him to release some 
‘innocuous’ books of his own which had been taken away from him 
at the jail gate on entry and stored for safe return at the time of his 
release. The official, whose reading habit perhaps did not extend 
beyond the Jail Manual, had apparently released Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s ‘Glimpses of World History’ thinking that it was a recent 
edition of Tout and Hartog’s British History. “Tremblingly would 
that official have obeyed” had the South African White, Howe, who 
was the Superintendent, reprimanded him and ordered him to snatch 
away all such proscribed reading material from the hands of 
students who, in the words of an English advisor to the Governor, 
“had forfeited their right to Indian citizenship by obstructing the 
British war effort!” Thanks, however, to the infinite capacity of the 
youngsters to play hide and seek with Howe, much to his chagrin, 
many such pieces of ‘contraband literature’ were smuggled in by 
K.G. and his ilk. He was himself a voracious reader, though never so 
vehement in debates and discussions as in later years. After our 
release, some of us decided not to go back to academic studies until 
independence was achieved. When India became free we felt 
neither the desire nor the necessity to do so, since our wide contacts 
established through a period of active political work as well as the 
rich experience we had gained enabled us to go through the rest of 
our life without any difficulty. Some of us even prided ourselves as 
being ‘highly uneducated’. A few like ‘K.G.’, however, chose to 
complete the degree course forced by domestic circumstances. But, » 
even when he went back to the National College, Trichy, he 
remained an activist in the student movement. 


By the time he took his B.A. degree, K.G. was compelled to 
earn his daily bread. The “Indian Express” and “Dinamani,” the 
“Free Press” and “Bharata Devi” offered some openings for the’ 
freedom fighters thanks to the patriotic zeal of their proprietors, 
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Ramnoth Goenka and H.D. Raja. They would accommodate some 
as proofreaders, some others as sub-editors, and appoint yet others 
in the circulation or advertisement departments. What was more, 
those in mofussil towns became correspondents or sales agents. 
K.G. got a job as a sub-editor in the “Indian Express” early in 1945. 
He was quick to learn the ropes and would complete the work 
assigned to him in record time. It was a joy to see him twirling the 
locks of unruly hair on his forehead with one hand and editing the 
‘copy’ with the other. The experience gained earlier in publishing 
‘underground literature’ stood him in good stead. While employed 
in the Express, he brought out a number of pamphlets and booklets 
in collaboration with Bharata Devi’s Chief Reporter, V.R. 
Radhakrishnan, another freedom fighter and social activist. The 
very name Rajaji (C. Rajagopalachari) was anathema to the °42 
group for having opposed the ‘Quit India’ movement and keeping 
himself aloof from it, even going to the extent of passing some side 
remarks about the Mahatma for launching it. He lampooned Rajaji 
with his pamphlet “Spare Him Please” which sold like hot cakes at 
four annas (25 paise) per copy. However, the fact remained that, 
with friends as agents and customers, K.G. and V.R.R. were always 
out of pocket. 


A few of those who ‘subbed’ along with K.G. then moved on to 
Delhi to hold important positions in the Government of India. 
H.Y. Sharada Prasad rose to be the Prime Minister’s Press 
Information Officer under Indira Gandhi and P.V. Narishma Rao. 
Ekambaram, who became senior sub-editor of the AIR, 
unfortunately died in the scooter accident. K.G.’s tenure in the 
Express was cut short rather suddenly when he vociferously 
challenged from the visitor’s gallery a statement in the Legislative 
Assembly by the Minister P. Subbarayan during a debate when the 
passions were running high. K.G. had never been a prude and did 
not mind expressing himself in rather picturesque language now 
and then. However, he had crossed the limit by casting aspersions 
on Subbarayan’s parentage by uttering a solitary word. He was 
hauled up before the Speaker. Luckily for K.G, he was let off with a 
mere admonition for having used ‘unparliamentary language’! 
Goenka was not pleased. However vehemently the press baron 
would permit a politician to be attacked for his views and opinions, 
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he drew a line at personal attacks. So K.G.’S services were 
summarily dispensed with. 


Now he was out on a limb, though he never lost heart even for a 
moment or ever regretted for his action. Some socialist friends who 
knew him well and admired his qualities came to his rescue. He 
played a significant role in building up the Congress Socialist Party 
in Tamil Nadu in those days, but not before he had more than one 
brush with the police. On one occasion, he was marched off to the 
D-2 police station in Anna Salai and beaten up badly till 
G. Rajagopalan, Office Secretary of the Tamil Nadu Congress 
Committee, came to his rescue. There occurred a peculiar incident 
when he was returning with V. Ganapathy after participating in a 
party meeting in Madurai. As they were about to board the train, the 
police suddenly barged into the platform and arrested them for 
travelling on the footboard! K.G. and Ganapathy felt righteous 
indignation over the outrageous conduct of the police. They decided 
to contest the case. They had to travel often to Madurai for the 
‘hearings’ in the court. Their lawyer, then a Congress Socialist, 
Shri. R. Venkatraman rose in the political firmament to occupy the 
lofty position of the President of the Republic in the nineties. 


I had the good fortune to spend some time in Sevagram when 
Gandhiyi was still living in the Ashram there in 1944-45. In late 
1946, I moved to Delhi as Secretary to Acharya Kripalani, who was 
elected Congress President. It was my privilege to have been 
closely associated with Kripalani and his wife Sucheta Devi, who 
was an eminent political leader in her own right for many years; she 
was also a well-known social worker. 


Independence came in August 1947, and, along with it, the 
tragic partition of the country into India and Pakistan. Those who 
had lived in Delhi during those sorrowful days can never forget the 
horrors of the communal riots that rocked the capital as retaliation 
to the equally horrible killings, arson, loot, and rape in Pakistan. © 
Thousands, nay lakhs of displaced Hindus and Sikhs suddenly 
started pouring in from West Punjab, North West Frontier, Sind and 
Baluchistian (the Hindus fleeing East Pakistan — now Bangladesh — 
came mostly to West Bengal). The reverse flow was equally awe- 
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some. Some six million persons from either side were forced to 
move to the other side within a brief period of four months. 


I was then actively involved in the relief and rehabilitation 
activities in Delhi. In the midst of this abnormal situation, one 
autumn day in 1947 did K.G. reach Delhi, after a 54-hour journey 
from Madras by good old G.T., with two other ex-Alipuramites - 
Bhupal and Nana — and also Ganapathy. Their telegram preceded 
their arrival by just an hour or so. I received them at New Delhi 
station and took them to 3,Electric Lane, the residence of 
Shankarrao Deo, M.P., one of the two General Secretaries of the 
Congress. They were billeted in the room normally meant for 
servants. It was quite common for even better-off persons to rest 
content with such accommodation, rather scarce in Delhi those 
days. Later, they moved to a similar room in the house of 
R.R. Diwakar, M.P., in Janpath. 


Fortunately, K.G. quickly found a berth in the information 
wing of Defence Ministry. It was then a small outfit functioning on 
a shoestring budget. But, under the dynamic leadership of the late 
Col. Unni Nair, it functioned efficiently. Nair had the capacity to 
shape his colleagues and juniors and make them function like a 
well-knit team. They were a highly patriotic and well-motivated 
group. The way they handled the publicity of the Kashmir operation 
won the prize from seasoned journalists and politicians as well. I 
wonder whether such a competent and dedicated team has ever been 
seen subsequently in the Defence Ministry. 


Soon K.G. moved to Broadcasting House as an assistant in the 
News Division. Here again, under the able direction of the late Shri. 
M.L. Chowla and Sivaraman, who had a bizarre sense of humour, a 
good team emerged. K.G. was, in a way, the heart and soul of the 
team. An incident occurred during this time, which shows his 
character in the best of lights. 


Applications had been invited by the UPSC for the post of 
sub-editors in the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting. K.G.’s 
name was high on the list forwarded by the department. However, 
he was not called for the interview, though some one junior to him 
had been. K.G. was furious at the injustice done to him. He decided 
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to drag the UPSC to court - something unheard of 45 years ago. 
Many tried to dissuade him from what they thought would be a 
foolhardy adventure. But he would not budge. He got a sympathetic 
ear from Shri Dadachandji, well known as a debater in his student 
days in the Elphinstone College, Bombay, who had recently moved 
to Delhi to try his luck. Delhi had no High Court then. The Delhi 
Bench of the High Court was functioning from rather cramped 
space in Simla. Justices Harnam Singh and Jeewanlal Kapoor 
constituted the Division Bench. Hardly had Dadachandji risen to 
make his preliminary submission in the writ petition, when Kapoor 
tried to cut him short. “Do you think,” asked Kapoor, “we two here 
are wiser than the thirteen members of the UPSC?” “That is our 
hope, my lord,” replied Dadachandji. Perhaps because Kapoor felt 
flattered or because Harnam Singh asked the Advocate General (Mr 
Sikri, who was later elevated to the Bench and retired as a Supreme 
Court Judge) for his opinion, Kapoor didn’t press his point about 
the comparative wisdom of the High Court judges and the UPSC. 
Sikri asked for time to consult the G.O.I, before replying to the 
petition. The case was adjourned. Obviously, the UPSC was only 
wrong. So by the time K.G. and his counsel got back to the capital, 
his boss conveyed to him UPSC’s decision to call him also for the 
interview. He withdrew the petition only after he got the written 
order. However peeved the UPSC members may have felt at his 
going to court against them, on sheer merit and performance they 
had to select K.G. He worked with redoubled vigour. His colleagues 
and even his seniors came to respect him. 


No wonder K.G. was later on made a special correspondent of 
the AIR. He covered many a significant event of those days. He was 
a member of the Press party that accompanied eminent personalities 
like President Radhakrishnan and Prime Minister Lal Bahadur 
Shastri in their travels abroad. K.G. has a host of tales to tell, tales 
that were not often told, of the high and low points of his career in 
the AIR. No one else can narrate incidents of the period as well as 
he himself, for he is an excellent storyteller, though not a public 
speaker of any great standing. 


Those who would, should persist in making him narrate the 
story of the special correspondent who, having had one for the road, 
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slept off when the funeral of Sri Aurobindo was to take place in 
Pondicherry but woke up to phone in on the hot line a 
comprehensive report of the funeral to Delhi, only to learn later on 
that the funeral had been postponed indefinitely because the body 
was emitting “supra-natural light”. Fortunately, an alert sub-editor 
in Delhi who had seen the PTI creed had spiked the story and saved 
AIR from cutting a sorry figure. The more juicy one will perhaps 
relate to the announcement in the Gorkhali Bulletin of the death ofa 
senior Cabinet Minister in the Union Government and its omission 
in the later language bulletin because of a blunder in transmitting 
the news in Bengali. The Minister remained alive for several more 
days! 


Or, how, despite the debarring of the Press including the 
Rashtrapati’s Press party from the State Banquet in Tehran on 
considerations of the Shah’s security in Iran, President 
Radhakrishnan’s ‘extempore’ speech was re-recorded back in the 
hotel, transmitted to Delhi and broadcast the same night, creating 
quite a flutter in the SAVAK’S dovecots and resulting in a top-level 
enquiry which led to nowhere. That was indeed a ‘scoop’ to the 
credit of K.G. Very few knew then that K.G. had roped in the 
President himself as a willing co-conspirator knowing full well that 
the latter was never tired of hearing his own voice. On his first visit, 
abroad K.G. borrowed my Baracuta overcoat and cap. He not only 
did the same during his subsequent journeys but also generously 
recommended the procedure to his successors. My peak cap and 
Baracuta have thus travelled far and wide on many a head and 
shoulder of AIR’s special correspondents. 


Early in his career in the AIR, K.G felt the urge to tie the knot. 
He had known the person as a Seva Dal volunteer and a staunch 
nationalist. Now that she had also moved from the Bala Mandir, 
Madras, to the AIR in Delhi as a Tamil news announcer, he had 
more opportunities to interact with her. K.G. was not always a good 
judge of people, and not a few had taken him for a long ride, but he 
made the best choice when he chose Vasantha, as his life’s partner. 
She is a remarkable woman who had stood by him through thick and 
thin. 
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In the late fifties and the early sixties, the Working Journalists 
Federation took shape and grew strong. Among the pioneers was 
M.K. Ramamoorthy (M.K.R.) an old college-cum-jail mate of K.G, 
who had. after taking his law degree, become the legal 
correspondent of the Times of India in Delhi (later he enrolled 
himself as an advocate in the Delhi High Court and in the Supreme 
Court and had a flourishing practice till his death in the early 
nineties). K.G. gave powerful support to M.K.R in building up the 
Federation. The Press Club on Raisina Road was his daily evening 
haunt and sometimes he would stay on till the club closed late at 
night. He had become a chain-smoker by then. Never one much 
interested in solids, he often strayed into the by lane home of 
Bachhus. It was perhaps the only occasion when | had a word with 
Vasantha so that he could be pulled back from the brink. Luckily, 
for me, he took my intervention in good spirit and did not let go a 
blast at me, as was his usual wont. 


K.G. moved over to the Publication Division from the AIR. 
Here again his enormous capacity for consistently bringing out 
well-edited and well-produced publications earned him high 
appreciation. I believe he brought out the booklets on Shaheed 
Bhagat Singh and the Jallianwallabagh massacre in record time. It 
seemed a joke was being played on him when he was asked to head 
the Mass Mailing Unit dealing with the projection of family 
Planning Programmes. Not only did he acquit himself creditably 
here too, but he used the opportunity to equip himself fully with 
knowledge about the intricacies of a balanced population control 
programme. 


For some time K.G. was simultaneously the editor of both the 
‘Yojana’ and ‘Kurukshetra’ journals of the Planning Commission. 
The office of the one was in the old Secretariat in Civil Lines, 
Delhi; the other was situated in Faridabad. He had to commute 
constantly from Delhi to Faridabad, a distance of about 25 Km. The 
joke among friends at that time was that K.G. was always “on his 
way to the other office” and that he really edited the journals from 
home. His expert knowledge of proof-reading during his stint in the 
Indian Express stood him in good stead while dealing with the 
compositors in the GOI press in Delhi. Often they would not have in 
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stock the needed quantity of a particular letter or two. So, they 
would use X for A, Y for E and Z for U. And yet, he caught up with 
the new alphabet quickly and let no devil pass through a copy 
without its being exorcised. In the early ‘seventies, K.G. teamed up 
with a set of senior non-IAS officials to establish a Confederation of 
Central Government Officer’s Association. The office-bearers were 
honest, sincere and conscientious persons who hoped to lay a firm 
foundation for a new administrative culture, breaking away from 
the hang-over of the colonial mind-set. Service to the public and 
rapid national development through the generation of a new ethos 
was their aim. It was just gathering momentum when the 
‘Emergency’ was clamped on the nation by Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi. The chicken-hearted juniors bolted under pressure from 
their IAS bosses, seeking safe niches for themselves. K.G. and his 
close team-mates felt betrayed. Their attempts to rejuvenate the 
Confederation broke on the bedrock of bureaucratic apathy and 
political charlatanism. Had K.G. devoted as much time, energy and 
attention to any other social welfare activity as he did to the 
Confederation, I believe he would have emerged as a triumphant 
espouser of noble causes. When the Emergency was imposed, the 
old warhorse snorted, shook his mane, and was off to battle again. 
However, he was persuaded by friends, with some difficulty, to 
operate on a low key. But, what a role he played in keeping alive the 
spirit of resistance of friends and colleagues — all the old struggle- 
wallahs of 1942 were together again — in myriad ways! His activity 
then needs a book to be written. His troubles were never so much 
during the Emergency as when the Janata Party came to power in 
1977. Impelled by a new sense of freedom, he went all out to chart a 
new path for the Morarji Government itself by pointing out the 
blunders, which had their origin in Nehruvian policies. He forgot 
that he was editing a government paper and not one of Goenka’s, 
and that policy matters were strictly in the Minister’s domain. The 
Congress members in the Rajya Sabha went gunning for him and 
Prime Minister Desai, who had been a colleague of Nehru, couldn’t 
stand what K.G. had written. He let down K.G. badly. K.G. felt 
crest-fallen. From then on till years later, Morarji remained his bete 
noir, though he had never met him nor had any occasion to cross 
swords with him directly. 
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K.G. is a man of intense feelings and often lets his sentiments 
carry him away. He let his anger against Morarji propel him to the 
camp of Charan Singh and Raj Narayan. He even became Charan 
Singh’s Press Liaison Officer when the latter was the Prime 
Minister for a while (the only Prime Minister who never faced 
Parliament). After the fall of Charan Singh’s Government, K.G. was 
transferred as Regional Censor of Films to Madras. All his friends 
in Delhi, especially the ex-Alipuramites, numbering half a dozen, 
were sorry to see him go away from Delhi. In Madras as in Delhi, he 
set high standards and ran foul of many a commercial-minded 
politician. His denouement came when he was pitted against Chief 
Minister M.G.R. himself. K.G. had refused to bow to the latter’s 
diktat through a friend that he should not certify the film “Thaneer 
Thaneer” (water, water), which showed the Government in a rather 
poor light. The CM took up the matter of his defiance to the 
Minister for Information in Delhi. The latter was only too well 
aware of K.G.’s strong views in such matters and therefore himself 
flew down to Madras to persuade K.G. to bend a little. The man who 
would rather break than bend politely but frankly told the Minister, 
“Sir, I have only followed the guidelines issued by the Ministry. 
Unless specific written orders are issued to me from above altering 
the guidelines I cannot withhold certification for this fine film.” 
Minister Vasant Sathe knew better than fall into the trap. He came 
out with a rather clever solution to the problem. He got K.G. 
formally transferred as Regional Censor, Bangalore, and his 
counterpart in Bangalore as Regional Censor, Madras. The CM was 
immensely pleased and his cronies were exultant. They never came 
to know that neither K.G. had left Madras nor his colleague 
Bangalore. The latter was keen to continue in Bangalore because of 
domestic compulsions. Therefore, they worked out a rather 
ingenious arrangement - | suspect with the tacit understanding of 
the Minister for Information — that K.G. would continue to be in 
Madras operating as Regional Censor in Bangalore while his friend 
continued to stay in Bangalore functioning as the Regional Censor, 
Madras. I believe that K.G. had drawn from his experience of 
commuting between Delhi and Faridabad to solve the problem 
between Bangalore and Madras. In this case, however, till he retired 
from service a few years later, he never visited Bangalore once nor 
his counterpart Madras! 
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K.G. has been twice blessed. If he was fortunate to marry 
Vasantha, his son Niranjan and daughter Nitya have proved to be 
fine off springs, even as the latter’s own are proving to be now. 
Niranjan had a brilliant academic career, strayed for a while into 
staid banking, but rediscovered in the computer field where his full 
potential has come to play. Wild and wayward was daughter Nitya 
in the beginning. But time, an unexpected knock or two, and a 
doting husband and delightful kids have made her a dutiful 
daughter, a devoted wife and a loving mother. Working literally side 
by side with her spouse, Ashok, she has proved to be a good 
companion-lawyer. Together, the couples have a high degree of 
social consciousness and sensitivity to problems of human rights 
not evident to any wide extent in the legal profession. Whether they 
are in New Delhi or in Tigard (USA), K.G. and Vasantha are ever in 
the company of their children and their intelligent and naughty 
grand children. Also, luckily for K.G., Manni, his sister-in-law, has 
been a tower of strength to the family in all climes and at all times. 


Those who have not seen K.G. in his younger years can hardly 
imagine what a handsome lad he was. Clean-shaven and fresh, he 
presented an arresting figure. An addict to cricket, he batted and 
bowled — and howled when his hand remained raised high above his 
head and could not be lowered because of a dislocation in his 
shoulder joint. Often, after bowling in the makeshift cricket field in 
the South India Club, then situated at 9, Jantar Mantar Road, he 
would rush down to No. 6 where I was living, with his right hand 
pointing to heaven. I had to learn to manipulate his shoulder joint to 
let the arm regain its normal position. His knowledge of cricket is 
encyclopaedic. 


He was good at rummy. He also played an occasional game or 
two of chess, but would insist on retracing two or even three moves 
since, according to him, an intelligent game demanded it (fine 
hindsight). A good student of mathematics he loved numbers and 
would even try to remember some telephone numbers by their 
Square or cube roots with hilarious consequences when he rings up 
the wrong number. K.G. was quite fond of films, especially English 
ones. On many nights during his bachelorhood, he lay dreaming of 
Elizabeth Taylor and Ingrid Bergman. In later years, he often 
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mentioned Sir Lawrence Olivier and Peter Lorre. K.G. had his share 
of woes in recent years, mostly a result of the ailments of advancing 
age. But his strong will and determination have enabled him to 
brave it all and keep his love for life intact. What started as an 
acquaintanceship for us in Alipuram jail forty-five years ago 
flowered into a firm friendship over the years. When his mother 
died and her ashes had to be immersed in the Ganga at Kashi and in 
the Sangham in Prayag, he could not go himself, since he had to 
perform the day-to-day ceremonies in Delhi for thirteen days, and 
the priest said that the ashes should be immersed within that period. 
His gesture in entrusting to me the sacred task of immersing 
mother’s ashes with due ceremony in Kashi and Prayag sealed our 
relationship as brothers. At Niranjan’s Upanayanam, Vasantha gave 
me a pride of place as his uncle. Those are moments I cherish_ 
deeply. And so, when K.G. celebrates his birthday of 3x20+10+5 
(that should tickle his fondness for figures) with appropriate 
ceremonies, my wife Savithri and all the members of our family 
share in the joy and send our best wishes to him. 


May he hit an unbeaten century! 


63. RAVI 


A special convocation was held during the centenary 
celebrations of the Madras University to confer honorary doctorates 
on a few eminent personalities. Dr A. Lakshmanaswamy Mudaliar, 
the distinguished Vice-Chancellor, was reading out the citations. 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru was the chief Guest. There was 
the usual applause when, one by one, the names of those honoured 
was announced. 


However, when the name of Dr A. Ramaswamy Mudaliar was 
called out, a sudden hush descended on the audience. The Vice- 
Chancellor’s opening remarks broke the silence; “It is extremely 
difficult, Sir, to say anything complimentary about a person whom 
one has known from the moment of his birth.” The thunderous clap 
that greeted these words literally drowned the rest of the citation, 
for the Mudaliars were twins! 
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Shri. Ravindra Varma and I first met in the Alipuram jail where 
we both were incarcerated for participating in the ‘Quit India’ 
movement. We had literally been marched directly from our 
colleges in Madras to the prison. 1942 to 2000 is a long, long 
period. Throughout these years, however, we have not merely been 
good friends but also close associates in several common 
endeavours — the nationalist student movement, World Assembly of 
Youth and Gandhian constructive activities. Many who do not know 
us well have taken for granted that we are brothers, if not twins. 


Ravi, as I have ever called him endearingly, is a man of many 
parts. Above all, he is a fine intellectual. He is not only a voracious 
reader, but also a clear-headed thinker. Great is his capacity to 
marshal facts and figures and present his arguments cogently, 
forcefully, and convincingly. He is certainly an impressive speaker. 
However, his wry sense of British humour often fails to evoke 
adequate response. He sometimes feels frustrated and depressed 
that his speech has not gone down well with the audience, forgetting 
that he has been “aiming where the head ought to be and not where 
it actually is!” In his anxiety to present his case fully, he tries to 
cover too many points with fine words and twists of phrases 
tumbling out of his mouth in rapid succession, stunning his listeners 
but leading to his exceeding the time-limit, especially when a quick 
and brief intervention is needed, as during a Parliamentary debate 
or a radio or a TV talk. He is at home in a company of the best 
intellectuals, but feels uncomfortable among the plebeians, perhaps 
because he hails from the old Royal Family of Travancore! 


If Ravi was His Imperial Majesty’s guest in the Alipuram jail, 
he also enjoyed the hospitality of Their Highnesses, the Maharajah 
of Mysore and Travancore, for his role in the struggles for 
responsible government. I wonder if he himself has kept count of 
the number of times he,has been imprisoned or for what periods. 
Thanks to Gandhi’s unique technique of nonviolent Satyagraha, 
however, after Independence, Ravi has been an honoured visitor to 
many a palace, including the Kaudiyar in Trivandrum. 


Ravi has been an active politician for half a century, but with a 
difference. Shy and modest, he has never been flamboyant or ever 
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thrown his weight around. He has been a distinguished Member of 
the Lok Sabha and a Minister, too, at one time in the Union Cabinet. 
But he never sacrificed his principles nor supplicated before the 
powers-that-be to ‘fawn or seek for power by doctrines fashioned to 
the varying hour’. 


Otherwise, he would have been in Indira Gandhi’s Cabinet 
even during her first stint as Prime Minister, instead of biding his 
time till 1977, when Morarji Desai included him in his Council of 
Ministers. If he was an active Parliamentarian for two terms, he was 
also acompetent Minister, conscientious and indefatigable. 


Ravi is a great organiser who has shown commendable 
knowledge, talents, and abilities in diverse fields — overground or 
underground! If he shone as a Secretary of many an organisation, he 
sparkled as a Chairman of a small group or a committee or even of a 
huge meeting. A good listener, he would rarely interrupt, but would 
not hesitate to interject where necessary to call a speaker to order. 
He is at his best while summing up, leaving one and all satisfied. 
The old timers in the Ministry of Labour still recall with admiration 
the manner in which he conducted meetings. Is it any wonder then 
that the International Labour Organisation compiled his rulings 
when he presided over the I.L.O. Conference in Geneva in 1977, 
and many a Director has since relied upon them to guide several 
Chairmen in later years. 


Ravi is as good a writer as he is a speaker. But he is not prolific. 
He writes only under internal or external compulsion. It is a 
pleasure to read his articles and fathom the depth of his thought. 
But, here again, his anxiety to be precise in his expression makes 
him often use words and phrases whose meaning the ordinary 
reader will find it difficult to follow. “I do not write for idiots but for 
intelligent readers,” replied an eminent Indian when a complaint 
was made by one of his closest aides. The only reply he got was, 
“You should not forget that a majority of the readers have but 
minimal knowledge of logic and language. If they cannot follow 
your writings, they will simply dismiss them as unintelligible!” 


Ravi’s father, the late Dr Goda Varma, was a Sanskrit scholar 
who had contributed greatly to bringing out the Sanskrit version of 
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the Indian Constitution. He had even translated Omar Khayyam’s 
writings into Sanskrit. Many other members of the family had been 
litterateurs. Ravi, too, is a linguist. Besides his mother tongue 
Malayalam, he is at home in English and Hindi. He knows Sanskrit, 
Tamil, Telugu, Bengali, Assamese and Gujarati, and has a nodding 
acquaintance with a few foreign languages too. He does not just 
‘pick up’ a language but studies it carefully, trying to master 
complicated grammatical usages and unravel its finer nuances. His 
language is polished and precise. The average listener or reader 
would have to refer to a dictionary or ‘Shabda-Kosh’ to grasp the 
significance of some of his words and phrases, a rather tedious task 
which no one likes to undertake except under compulsion of 
circumstances. 


An ancestor of Ravi was the eminent scholar and painter Ravi 
Varma. Ravi himself has a finely developed aesthetic sense. He 
appreciates beauty and rhythm. When he and J had a couple of hours 
on our hands because our flight got delayed before take-off from 
Amsterdam, he immediately suggested that we rush to the 
Rembrandt Art Gallery; we still cherish some of the prints of the 
Master’s great works, like ‘The Thinker’. Ravi managed to steal 
some time from his busy schedule to visit the well-known museums 
during his travel, whether in India or abroad. 


Very few even of Ravi’s friends know that has a fine ear and a 
sound appreciation of both Carnatic and Hindustani music. There 
was a time when he himself used to sing, and sing well too. Bhajans 
and Rabindra Sangeet were his forte then. On rare occasions these 
days, in select company, he starts humming the strains of a ‘Bhor 
Bhairavi’, “Bhimplas’ or ‘Malkauns’. He can sit for hours in a ‘Kavi 
Sammelan’ or an Urdu ‘Mushaira’ lost in rapturous joy. 


For all his interest in public work, Ravi is basically an 
introvert. His occasional caustic remarks make people mistake him 
to be supercilious. When a Pakistani waxed eloquent on the 
‘Benefits of British rule in India’ and called it a ‘blessing in 
disguise’ during an international conference in Brussels, Ravi was 
ready with his devastating repartee. “But the disguise was so thick 
that the blessing could not be seen!” Such sarcasm cost him many a 
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friendship in the past. He is now comparatively mild, though a few 
flashes remind one of the old days. 


Ravi’s love of the English language and many other things 
British is unbounded. At one time he was even considered an 
Anglophile. During his travels abroad in his late thirties he used to 
sport a three-piece suit and a top-hat too! He was happy to swing his 
British umbrella folded thin as a swagger. He was once invited to 
address a meeting in France on Gandhi Jayanti; it was to be presided 
over by our Ambassador, K.M. Panikkar. Ravi had spent a few days 
in London and was to fly down from there to Paris that morning. But 
a message came from his host just a few hours prior to the meeting 
that Ravi had caught the “Asian Flu” and had been advised 
treatment and bed rest. The funny thing was that Ravi had earlier 
spent weeks in Delhi where the fever had raged like an epidemic but 
had avoided falling prey to the painful illness. Hence, when he did 
make it to Paris a few days later, we could not resist teasing him by 
saying: “So, you would not accept even the Asian flu unless it bears 
the label ‘Made in England’. No more does he sport a coat and tie. 
He goes about wearing the typical Aligarhi pyjama and sober- 
coloured kudthas. 


Though not an athletic type, Ravi kept himself in fairly good 
shape. He used to walk fast, and take long walks too; he is a good 
swimmer too. Nowadays, the ailments of age act as a constant 
deterrent. He used to play cricket till his thirtieth year. Till recently, 
he used to keep himself well posted with tests and scores; the 
match-fixing scam must have diminished his interest in the game 
itself. 


Fascinated by Gandhi from an early age, Ravi has made a deep 
study of Gandhian thought and is among the few authoritative 
interpreters of Gandhii’s life, work, and ideas. He built up the 
Gandhi Vichar Parishad (Institute of Gandhian Studies) from 
scratch, and shaped it into a good institution for spreading the 
message of Gandhi and inculcating the Mahatma’s ideas in the 
minds of youth, especially university students. He has but recently 
relinquished his responsibilities in the Parishad to devote greater 
attention to the exacting work of the National Labour Commission, 
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of which he is the Chairman. He is still the Chairman of the Gandhi 
Peace Foundation and the Vishwa Yuvak Kendra. 


In recent years, Ravi has moved closer to Buddhism, especially 
Tibetan. He has not only been diligently studying the subject under 
the guidance of great teachers but has had the benefit of learning 
directly from H.H. The Dalai Lama himself. Ravi spends the very 
early hours of the morning in prayer and meditation. 


In one of the thumbnail sketches which Churchill wrote in the 
early days of his political career, he said, “It is not difficult for a 
politician to know when to start climbing the ladder of power, but it 
is difficult to know when to descend.” He himself had forgotten this 
when he stuck to power for too long and was forced to step down, 
following the controversy arising from his making public, without 
any provocation whatsoever, an unfortunate telegram he sent to 
Viscount Montgomery, who was commanding the British forces in 
Europe during the last days of World War II. 


If the pull of power is difficult to resist, the desire simply to 
occupy positions without any great power or authority is often hard 
to abandon. The see“er after Truth and Light, however, has to learn 
to distinguish between ‘Maya’ and ‘Reality’. 


“Desire is the root-cause of all suffering,” was the refrain of 
the Sakyamuni. The same refrain is to be found in the other 
religion too, in varying degrees. Gandhi drew heavily from differ- 
ent scriptures in shaping Satyagraha as a way of life. Truth and Non- 
violence were the cardinal principles on which his whole 
philosophy was based. The path lay through love and service. The 
way to prepare oneself to be a Satyagrahi was to practice the eleven 
‘Vrats’ (Vows), certainly extremely difficult and demanding. The 
evaluation and progress towards ‘Moksha’ or ‘Nirvana’ has to be 
made for himself by each individual, constantly aware of his 
thoughts and actions and monitoring them continuously. 


However, the transformation from an active politician to a 
‘Sadhaka’ is none too easy. The politician can rarely say ‘no’ 
unambiguously and unequivocally to anyone. Every reasonable - 
and sometimes even unreasonable - request has to be met. Power 
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has to be sought and secured, favours have to be given, and 
compromises have to be made. The ‘Sadhaka’ on the other hand, has 
to systematically shed all unwanted baggage and lighten himself for 
the steep and perilous uphill climb. 


The time has come for Ravi, who has just crossed not only the 
Biblical age of three score and ten, but five more years too, to leave 
the penumbra and get ready to tread the path illumined by 
Avalokiteshwara. 


64. K. KUMARAN 


It was a daring escape, meticulously planned and carefully 
executed. The entire jail staffs from the superintendent downwards, 
as well as three thousand and odd prisoners, were amazed at the 
remarkable feat achieved by K. Kumaran. The concerned warden 
was suspended and ordered not to return to duty till he could trace, 
catch and bring back Kumaran. 


Though nearly sixty years have elapsed since that day in 1943 
when Kumaran disappeared from the Alipuram jail in the Bellary 
district (now in Karnataka), the memory of the events of that period 
remain fresh in my mind. 


Those were the exhilarating days of the “Quit India 
Movement,” the final struggle for India’s freedom for which the 
Father of the Nation Mahatma Gandhi had given the clarion call. 
Just when the British thought they had effectively suppressed it 
through severe repression, the 21 day Fast of Gandhiji came like a 
bolt from the blue for them. The nation was jolted out of its languor. 
Once again, it was the patriotic student community that was in the 
vanguard of the resistance, braving lathis, bullets, and imprison- 
ment. 


Over fifty students of the Madras and Annamalai Universities 
surged forward day after day in groups of four and five to offer 
‘satyagraha’ against the tyrannical foreign rule. We were all 
arrested, sentenced to varying terms of imprisonment, and lodged in 
the Alipuram Camp Jail. 
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The then Madras Presidency consisted of 26 districts from 
Vishakapatnam in the North east to South Canara (Karnataka) in 
South-west. The prisoners hailing from the composite multi-lingual 
state were from Andhra, Tamil Nadu, Kerala and Karnataka. They 
were all Gandhiji’s soldiers; they knew not any other identity 
except that of being proud Indians. In fact, even six decades later, 
some of them cannot return the correct answer to a question about 
the caste or creed of their jail-mates! 


Kumaran was a bright student of the Victoria College, Palghat, 
who had been sentenced to a long (18 months!) period of imprison- 
ment. Unlike most of us who were given ‘B’ class, he was placed in 
‘C’ class by the heartless sentencing magistrate, who was perhaps 
more loyal to the Crown than the Crown itself. 


The ‘C’ class prisoners had to put up with extremely trying 
conditions in the camp jail. Poor food, short and narrow mats for 
sleeping infested by bugs and lice, rampant scabies which came 
with the rotten Australian wheat, and a series of minor but taunting 
pin-pricks by the hard-hearted Howe, the Superintendent, and the 
absence of any newspapers or books — The Bhagavad Gita was 
permitted but ‘Gitanjali’ by Gurudev Rabindranath Tagore was not 
— were their lot. For all that, Kumaran remained buoyant. During 
daytime he and a few other resourceful youth managed to sneak into 
the 14" block where the ‘B’ class students were lodged. We had, 
therefore, an excellent opportunity to interact with him. He was 
smarting under the constraints of jail life. He was not a bit worried 
about the difficult conditions of physical existence. But, he felt that 
the times called for organising a well-planned people’s resistance 
movement against the ‘Angrezi Raj’ in the villages. It came to us, 
therefore, as no surprise when the news broke out one morning that 
he had done the vanishing trick, though we all wondered how he 
could have done it when there was no compound wall to scale but an 
electric fence of 4400 kwh which could administer a terrible shock 
to any living being and despatch him from this world immediately. 
That was where Kumaran’s inborn instinct for carefully planning 
and implementing any act stood him in good stead, as it has in all 
the years of his life spanning four score years. Kumaran had learnt, 
perhaps from one of the wardens, that electricity for fencing was 
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switched off for three hours every night. He had got himself put on 
kitchen duty on the eve of the Tamil New Year’s day, when the 
cooking would start the evening before and would last the whole 
night. It then became easy for him to slip away unnoticed, jump 
‘over the barbed-wire fence and vanish in the darkness. By the time 
his absence was discovered during the morning roll call, he had 
sped miles away, thanks to some help from contacts discreetly built 
up earlier in Bellary, hardly a few miles from Alipuram. During the 
next few weeks, the only matter for gossip was the escape of 
Kumaran. 


However, he ran out of luck very soon. One day when he was 
crossing the railway line over the bridge in the Park Station at 
Madras, he ran straight into the arms of the very warden who had 
been suspended for his escape. Brought back to Alipuram, he was 
put in chains and fetters for several months. We pricked our ears 
whenever we heard the clang of his arrival. Even under such severe 
restrictions, he remained cheerful and optimistic. 


With the arrival of Independence, quite a few rushed to occupy 
positions of prestige or power; many of them contested elections 
and became M.L.A’s and M.P’s. Others went into the services or 
professions. Not Kumaran though. He deliberately chose the path of 
Gandhian Constructive Work for the regeneration of villages. He 
literally buried himself in Perur, a village not far from Palghat (now 
in Palakkadu) in Kerala. He carried out programmes of Khadi, 
communal unity, removal of untouchability, etc. He was also quite 
active in the Bhoodan-gramdan Movement. Soon he turned his at- 
tention to cultural activities and got trained in an excellent 
Kalamandalam group with emphasis on Kathakali. However, he 
realised that only when a whole new generation grew up with the 
proper vision, right values and sound education, that the India of 
Gandhiji’s dreams, which we all shared during the freedom 
movement, would be achieved. Towards this end he established a 
small school. Beginning with primary classes, it has now grown into 
a higher secondary school following the All India Syllabus and 
attracting students from different parts of the county. It is a joy to 
see the staff and students functioning as a large family with the 
patriarchal figure of Kumaran with his flowing beard and beaming 
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countenance covered in spotless khadi overseeing the multifarious 
activities of this institution. 


Kumaran belongs to that diminishing band of dedicated 
Gandhian constructive workers who can be described as ‘the salt of 
this earth’. He was fortunate in marrying a lady who herself was 
trained in basic education and has been a tower of strength to him. 
His children, and even his in-laws too, have, by and large, been cast 
in the same mould. 


My wife Savithri and I have great pleasure in offering our 
greetings to Kumaran, his wife and his children on his Eightieth 
Birthday and wishing them all the best in the years to come. 


65. UMA SAHAY® 


Uma Sahay was a distinguished teacher. She was also a life- 
long student. Her innate sense of curiosity impelled her to seek 
answers on a variety of subjects. She suffered from no false sense of 
prestige and was ever ready to get her doubts cleared by anybody 
whom she thought could help her. Interested as much in learning as 
in teaching, she was alert and open-minded at all times. 


The foundations for Uma’s success in later life were well laid 
even in her childhood at Lahore. Born in a large family, which could 
boast of educationists, engineers and doctors, she had been brought 
up in a climate of rigid, traditional discipline. During her years in 
the Lala Lajpatrai school and the Raj Mahila Maha Vidyalaya, from 
where she secured her intermediate diploma, she devoted as much 
attention to music and painting as to the regular subjects. Her 
keenness for role-plays sparked her interest in performing arts. She 
had a streak of impish humour in her even in those days. For 
instance, in a fancy dress competition, she chose to hide herself as a 
clothes hanger and knocked off the first prize. Though not a strong 
athlete, she could hold a lime on spoon, dash off, and breast the tape 
first. So by the time Uma reached the graduation stage, she was 
already giving evidence of a well-rounded personality. 


68 Uma Sahay’s was a purposeful life, a life worthy of living. 
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The tragedy of Partition in 1947 forced her family to move 
down to Delhi from Lahore. Traumatic as the experience was, Uma 
soon adjusted herself to the new surroundings and decided to render 
whatever service she could to her fellow-beings. She joined a group 
of volunteers formed by the Central Relief Committee to assist the 
displaced persons from Punjab, Sind, Frontier, and Baluchistan to 
stand on their own legs. She worked tirelessly in the Kingsway 
Camp, devoting special care to the women and children. When the 
immediate need for relief was over and the process of rehabilitation 
started, she paid increasing attention to the task of organising 
vocational training centres for the women, not only in the Kingsway 
Camp, but in Rajinder Nagar and Constitution Club too. There she 
arranged for them to learn spinning and weaving, sewing, knitting 
and embroidery, toy making and sports good manufacture. She was 
a tireless and devoted worker and charmed one and all with her 
pleasing manners and friendly approach. In order to blow away the 
blues, she even organised programmes of entertainment for the 
inmates of the camps. Her inherent capacity for leadership became 
evident when she led hundreds of women on a foot-march from 
distant Kingsway Camp to Rajghat to pay homage to Mahatma 
Gandhi when his body was cremated on 31* January 1948. 


While working in the Kingsway Camp, Uma met Bharat Sahay, 
a young freedom fighter from Bihar. He had gone to Noakhali, East 
Bengal, soon after his release from prison following his 
participation in ‘Quit India’ Movement and had joined a group 
formed by the Late Ms. Sucheta Kripalani in rendering relief to the 
victims of riots. He had also been fortunate enough to walk with 
Gandhiji there when the latter was on a peace mission. When 
Smt. Kripalani moved to Delhi later to organise refugee relief work, 
she had brought Bharat with her to work as her Secretary. Kindred 
spirits in the cause of alienating the sufferings of humanity, Uma 
and Bharat were soon drawn close to each other and got married. 
Together, they continued their work of wiping the tear from every 
eye for a couple of years. 


When Uma announced her decision to devote herself to 
teaching children, none of the members of her family or any other 
friends was surprised, for she seemed to be ideally suited for that 
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noble profession. She loved children, she had patience and 
understanding. What was more, like old Madame Montessori, 
whose methods Uma followed, she could not only be with the 
children, but almost became one of them. Soon “Uma Jeejee” 
emerged as a teacher popular with the students and respected alike 
by her colleagues and the parents. 


In Uma’s life, there was nothing casual or slipshod. She took 
life seriously but enjoyed every minute of it. She had laid down a 
strict code of discipline for herself and followed it punctiliously. 
The meticulous manner in which she prepared her lessons for the 
children, the endless hours she spent in correcting their essays and 
examination papers, and the systematic points she jotted down for 
discussions with the parents could well serve as object lessons for 
anyone aspiring to be a good teacher. 


The way Uma handled children was itself a delight to watch. 
She devoted special attention to each one of them; and each one of 
them thought that she was only interested in him or her alone! She 
would cajole one, gently coax another, prod a third and pat a fourth. 
Her endeavour was not to teach so much as to enable them to learn. 
To arouse the curiosity of the child, to spark its interest in wanting 
to acquire more and more knowledge, to encourage it to use its 
limbs and talents better, and better to enable it to acquire beauty in 
life. These were her objectives. 


Soon after she settled down in life as a teacher, Uma was once 
again bitten by an old bug - acting. She had played some minor roles 
in school and college, but even there she won appreciation from her 
audiences. Therefore, she jumped at the first opportunity that came 
her way in the form of a part in “Zasher Desh’, the allegorical 
dance-drama of Gurudev Tagore. In the early fifties, when the play 
was staged in Delhi, the troope had very few facilities at their dis- 
posal. The capital then, still recovering from the tragic effects of 
partition, could boast of neither a good stage nor even a sufficient 
number of lovers of drama. But ‘ ZJasher Desh’, with eminent artistes 
like Nandita Kripalani participating, set a new trend in motion. 
Soon a number of theatre-groups began to be formed and, by the end 
of the fifties, the stage had come to have a definite and prominent 
place in the cultural life of the capital. 
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From the time she appeared in ‘7asher Desh’, Uma moved on 
from play to play and rested not for nearly three decades. Endowed 
by nature with a good figure and a mobile face, she could portray 
any role with ease and distinction. Though she played both comic 
and tragic roles, she showed a distinct preference for the latter. Shri 
Ramesh Mehta, the Supremo of the Three Arts Club. exploited her 
talents for character roles to the full. Not many a play is staged a 
hundred times; but ‘Under Secretary’ set the record. What was more 
noticeable was the fact that Uma played the leading feminine role in 
that play more than a hundred times. And every time she appeared 
she had a finer nuance to win appreciation. 


If Uma turned in a strong, delectable performance as an 
arrogant and headstrong woman in ‘Under Secretary’, realism of a 
high order was evident in every one of her words and gestures in 
‘Dhong’, wherein she played the role of a nagging wife. She put 
across magnificently the emotionally explosive climate in 
‘Faisala’, which in less competent hands could easily have gone out 
of hand. Her exquisite and almost faultless acting in ‘Zamana, 
Paisa Bolta Hai’ and ‘Andhera aur Ujala’ not only came up to and 
went beyond the expectations of her audience. She received raving 
appreciation in the Press too. 


Uma’s acting abilities attracted the attention of the authorities 
of Akash Vani and Door Darshan, who invited her to play the 
leading role in several plays. Her consistently high rate of 
performance on both these media was always appreciated. 


Uma’s well-deserved reputation as a great artist resulted from 
firm foundations rooted in her versatility. Her histrionic talents 
were many and varied and were of a high order. Her capacity to 
identify herself totally with the personality she portrayed as if she 
had fused herself with the character enabled her to impart that fine 
touch of realism, without which it would have been reduced to a 
“frigid memory of words.” She had the talent to rise to any heights; 
and to great heights did she rise. And she did so by dint of her hard 
discipline. 


Her success on the stage did not go to Uma’s head and turn her 
into an arrogant woman. Charming and unassuming at all times, she 
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had both poise and dignity. She had also a natural reserve and’ 
inborn humility. Off the stage, she showed a child-like innocence, 
which won the hearts of one and all. 


Not many in Delhi know that Uma Sahay was the first to 
initiate plays for children, through the Three Arts Club. Adult 
artistes played children’s roles then. The experience gained by her 
stood her in good stead when she began producing plays by and for 
children in the Modern School. 


Acting on the stage is difficult enough. Directing a play is even 
more difficult. But directing and producing a play where all the 
actors are children is indeed a tough task. When Uma decided to 
undertake such a task in the Junior Modern School of which she was 
a staff member, she found herself face to face with a real challenge. 
But, brave souls welcome a challenge and get ready to face it with 
fortitude. The children responded heartily to Uma’s appeals and 
requests. Year after year, Uma staged some of the finest children’s 
plays. True, she had a competent set of colleagues and co-workers 
to assist her in producing the sets, making the lightning arrange- 
ment, etc. But the overall success could not have been possible but 
for her masterly direction. The large cast of over a hundred children 
she assembled to produce the ‘Ramayana’ was mind-boggling. But 
with imaginative scenarios, innovative background music and 
faultless direction, she brought off a fine performance, which to this 
day is remembered with joy by those who had participated in or 
witnessed it. 


The plays produced and directed by her in the Junior Modern 
School received such wide acclamation that the school authorities 
requested her to undertake this labour of love for the entire school. 
Her plays formed the highlight of the School’s Annual Day 
Celebration. 


Many an honour came her way as she climbed the path of 
artistic excellence. The Delhi “Natya Sangh” award was presented 
to her for her meritorious contribution to the promotion of the 
theatre in Delhi. 
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Signal recognition of her services in the field of performing 
arts came when Rashtrapathi Dr Zakir Hussain presented her with a 
special plaque. By then she had appeared on the stage on over three 
hundred. occasions. Wearing the honours and tributes highly, she 
went on to act a couple of hundred times more before she decided to 
call it a day and quit the stage in a blaze of glory. 


If Uma enjoyed teaching children, encouraging them to give 
their best in the classrooms, she also wanted them to have a spirit of 
adventure and widen the horizons of their knowledge through 
excursions and study tours. She led them on many such tours not 
only to nearby centres of natural historical or archaeological 
interest but to places as far away as Sri Lanka and Goa. Wherever 
she went, she was almost accepted as the head of the family by the 
students as well as the other teachers. Such were her qualities of 
leadership. She drew everyone towards her by her pleasing manner 
and tied them together by strong bonds of love and friendship. 


Uma lost no opportunity to update her knowledge and widen 
her vision. When her husband got a UN fellowship to visit a few 
countries in Europe, she was able to accompany him to Britain, 
France, Switzerland, and Israel. In all these countries, she 
established contacts with educationists and succeeded in visiting a 
number of schools - some of these specialising in innovative 
methods of teaching — and exchanged a number of ideas and 
opinions with several teachers and technicians. She came back with 
added knowledge and new ideas, which she put to good use in 
imparting better skills and greater knowledge to children. 


Later again, when she got an opportunity to visit the United 
States for six weeks under an ‘Experiment in International Living’, 
she once again took advantage of it to improve her own knowledge 
of the customs and habits of people living and working in a different 
milieu. She picked up the best from their culture and returned home 
with great zest and enthusiasm to transmit her own new ideas to her 
colleagues. 


Uma Sahay’s life was a ‘ceaseless striving towards perfection.’ 
Richly endowed by nature with excellent qualities of head and 
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heart, she strove to improve herself as well as her fellow-beings. 
She was a good student, an able teacher, a dedicated social worker, 
an accomplished artist and a competent director. She was also an 
affectionate friend and a devoted wife to her husband. The latter in 
turn stood by her and encouraged her in all possible ways to find her 
fulfilment in life. She was a good colleague, ever willing to give a 
helping hand whenever needed. 


Such qualities do not escape the notice of discerning observers. 
Long after she quit the stage, her histrionic talents were often 
recalled by lovers of the theatre in Delhi. Could there be any 
surprise that one fine day the members of the Three Arts Club 
trooped into her house to present her with a shawl and make a cash 
award of a thousand rupees? Tears dimmed her eyes as she received 
them. Here was recognition from her own peers, who remembered 
her with love and affection and with high respect. No artist can ask 
for anything more than that her own equals should consider her a 
cut above. 


True, she had nostalgic memories of the past, which often drew 
her to old friends and places. Wherever she went, she received a 
warm welcome. In the midst of the serious illness which during the 
fag end of her life prevented her from going to school, when there 
was a brief break, she suddenly appeared in the school, much to the 
delight of the staff and her colleagues. They surrounded her, plied 
her with questions, and would not let her leave. She bade them ‘au 
revoir’, promising to come back soon to resume her duties. Alas! 
The icy hands of cruel fate did not let her keep her promise. 


What was the secret of Uma’s success in life? She was deeply 
conscious not only of her abilities and strength but also of her 
limitations. At the risk of displeasing people, she would say ‘no’ if 
she felt she could not fulfil a commitment which she undertook. 
Hers was a well-organised and well-integrated personality. Whether 
it was cooking a meal, teaching a class, playing a role on the stage, 
or producing a play herself, she devoted great care and attention to 
planning every activity to the minutest detail. She never allowed 
laziness to interfere with her well-ordered life. She worked hard, 
enjoyed life fully, and extended her laughter always. 
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66. G. RAJAGOPALAN (RAJU) 


Raju had his political baptism in the ‘Quit India’ Movement. 
Along with some other student leaders, he was arrested and 
imprisoned in the Alipuram Jail. He was a lovable fellow and was a 
delightful companion. The drawbacks and discomforts of jail life 
never worried him. He could smile away all anxieties. He could 
never be provoked, and few have ever seen him lose his temper. He 
endeared himself to everyone by his good sense of humour and his 
ability to laugh at himself. He had also an infinite capacity for 
practical jokes. 


After his release, he devoted his energies to the task of building 
up a strong nationalist student movement. Later, he took the 
initiative in organising the Congressmen’s Sangham in Tamil Nadu 
when the leaders were still in prison and the Provincial Congress 
Committee was under a government ban. When Shri. Kamaraj came 
out of prison and started reorganizing the Tamil Nadu Congress 
Committee, he appointed Raju as the Office Secretary. Raju was 
just past his teens then and seasoned Congressmen were somewhat 
worried lest he should prove unequal to the task. He dropped no 
bricks, and within a few months they came to feel that he was 
capable of playing even a bigger role. His loyalty to the Congress 
was complete and wholehearted. Those who knew him closely, 
therefore, were not surprised when he was elected to the Rajya 
Sabha at the age of 31, or when he was appointed the General 
Secretary of the AICC a few years later. In the Council of the elders, 
he conducted himself with restraint and dignity. He won the respect 
and affection of his colleagues in the Parliament within a few 
months of his coming to Delhi. As General Secretary, he enjoyed 
the confidence of warring groups of Congressmen and tried his best 
not to alienate any individual or group. Not often have such heavy 
responsibilities rested on such young shoulders. And yet, how 
lightly he carried them! 


Raju had a natural gift for making friends. And he was ever 
willing, nay anxious to give a helping hand to them. He was a 
disciplined Congressman but his friendship cut across political 
differences. Some of his political opponents will recall many 
instances when he came to their rescue at crucial moments. Interest- 
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ingly enough, he never expected any reciprocity. He never boasted 
about his good deeds nor would he let anybody praise or flatter him. 
Even if somebody mentioned an act of kindness on his part and tried 
to compliment him, he would decline to take credit for it but would 
merely smile and deftly turn the topic of conversation in another 
direction. He did not speak disparagingly about anyone and took a 
charitable view of human failings and weaknesses. He was a highly 
sentimental person but no exhibitionist. 


Raju never sought the limelight. He was shy of publicity. He 
was, however, an excellent public relations man. He had an instinct 
for politics and could easily understand and even anticipate 
political moves. He was no orator and disliked making public 
speeches. However, he felt fully at home in small groups and 
committees where organisational work had to be planned. He was 
quick on the uptake and clear in his expression. He was considerate 
towards others and always used moderate language. He would 
rarely utter a word or phrase that was likely to hurt anybody’s feel- 
ings. He had charming manners and a disarming smile. He could 
quip and joke almost with gay abandon. No wonder he was popular 
with everyone, especially the journalists. But he was ever conscious 
of his responsibilities and strictly kept confidences. 


From the time Raju went to Delhi as a member of the Rajya 
Sabha, his home became the hospitality centre for all political 
workers from the South. It mattered little whether they were 
Congressmen, Communists, or Socialists. He kept an open house 
and everyone was assured of a warm welcome. He was a man of 
modest means and his house was a small one, but it grew to be a 
large home. Raju was a large-hearted man. 


Politicians rarely relax. Raju was different. He loved to play a 
game of Table Tennis. He was so good at it that he even won a 
trophy at the competition organised by the SIJF. He was fond of 
chess. A game of rummy was almost a passion with him. He ex- 
celled in it and, whenever he could take some time off, he would set 
up a table. This was perhaps his only source of relaxation in recent 
years. But a public worker’s time is not his own. Right in the midst 
of a game the phone would ring and he would be called away for 
some urgent meeting or discussion. If he had devoted a little more 
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time to rummy instead of to reports and resolutions, I have a feeling 
that he may have lived for some more time. 


Raju was free from all traces of snobbery. He suffered from no 
prejudices or complexes. He was a good mixer and was especially 
fond of the company of journalists. Many of them will remember 
the innumerable occasions when they sat with him for a briefing, for 
a cup of coffee or a meal, for a stroll in his beautifully kept garden 
(with what loving care he tended the roses in his compound and oh! 
the glint that came into his eyes as he proudly pointed out an un- 
common variety) or for a game of cards. How they enjoyed his 
many jokes and the interesting anecdotes he used to narrate with 
telling effect! 


Raju was deeply human, a quality that is fast becoming scarce 
today. Well and truly did he serve mankind and humanity to the last 
breath of his life. Those who knew him will cherish his memory for 
as long as they live. 


In present day India, where politicians are given to bluff and 
bluster and an immodest desire for publicity, G. Rajagopalan 
(whose untimely death occurred on November 10, 1964) was an 
exception. He was a man of few words, as befitted a devoted 
follower of Mr Kamaraj. He believed in solid, silent work. Rancour 
was unknown to him and he was a friend of all. True, he had 
identified himself with Mr Kamaraj and for 22 years had served his 
master loyally. But even at the height of political tension, he 
remained unruffled and had a smile and a kind word for his most 
bitter opponents. Instances are not lacking when we went out of the 
way to help an old friend though he was a political adversary. 


‘Raju’, as he was affectionately called, exuded geniality and 
his office at the Tamil Nadu Congress at Narasinghapuram Street, 
Madras, two decades ago, and his house at 11, Ferozhah Road, New 
Delhi, subsequently were always crowded with a variety of people. 


Sartorially, Rajagopalan was always at his best in his white 
Khadi. Even in Alipuram Jail, where it was hard to get soap and 
water, he managed to wash his jail clothes spotlessly clean and even 
‘iron’ them by placing them under the pillow. 
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He had varied interests, among them sports and gardening. He 
nurtured some very fine roses and vegetables with the care of an 
expert horticulturist. 


He was generous to a fault and many will miss him. 


67. KAMARAJ AT THE CROSS ROADS 


Kamara] has achieved much. Born in a poor family and bereft 
of any formal education, he had risen to occupy some of the highest 
positions in the pubic life of our country — Chief Minister of Madras 
and President of the Indian National Congress. His capabilities as 
an organiser have been matched by his capacity as an administrator. 
He is a man of few words, a master of silence, a discreet and skilful 
negotiator. As a politician, he has attained considerable reputation. 
Now in his seventy-third year, he can look back with satisfaction at 
the full, vigorous, and varied life he has led. 


What made possible the remarkable development of Kamaraj’s 
personality? No doubt many of his own admirable personal traits — 
his sincerity and simplicity, his humility and honesty of purpose, his 
courage and determination, his devotion to a great cause and his 
dedication to noble ideals. Once he has decided upon a course, he 
pursues it with a single-track mind and neither rests nor falters till 
he has reached his goal. 


But, could Kamaraj have ever shone if he had begun his career 
in the present-day political atmosphere, seething with selfishness 
and corruption? Could he have made any progress in today’s 
climate without the power of the state and of black money? The 
answers are obvious. 


Kamaraj is essentially a product of the Gandhian era. The 
freedom movement under the unique leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi attracted the attention of the best men and women in our 
country and abroad, for Gandhi appealed to the noblest sentiments 
in a human being — struggle, sacrifice, suffering, and service. In 
such a movement, pelf and power had no place. Not those who 
amassed but those who gave the most received the adulation and 
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commanded the respect of the community. No wonder, therefore, 
that such a movement catapulted Kamaraj from the position of an 
ordinary volunteer to the Presidentship of a national party. 


Kamaraj’s readjustment to the power-politics atmosphere of 
post-independent India has been slow and painful. As in the earlier 
days, he tried to organise the election campaign in 1952, counting 
on public support to any and every Congress candidate. The results 
came to him as arude shock. Quite a number of his candidates were 
rejected by the electorate. Jolted from his rather complacent 
position, he did some re-thinking and decided to play the game even 
as his opponents did. 


I am afraid that was his first great mistake. Had he but analysed 
the situation carefully, he would have realised that the genuine 
Congressmen who still retained close links with the people had won 
even at the polls. Only those who had moved away from the masses 
have licked the dust. Kamaraj should then have devoted more time 
to the organisation in Tamil Nadu and strengthened it on the basis of 
Gandhii’s famous dictum vis-a-vis the government: “Cooperate 
where we can, resist, where we must.” 


Once he moved away from the Gandhian moorings and took to 
the slippery path of power-politics, there was no stopping him. He 
threw caution to the winds. He hesitated not to garner feudal 
influence in the villages and commercial money power in the urban 
areas to win elections hands down and give his party great prestige 
and himself enormous power. Alas! He did not realise that the sharp 
sword of power is double-edged. And so came the day when 
Kamara] blundered and hurt himself deeply. If he felt pleased by the 
flattering compliments paid to his operational tactics in 1964, 1966 
and 1967, he felt equally miserable by his colossal failure to size up 
individuals and anticipate events in 1969. 


For some time, it seemed as though he had learnt his lesson and 
would renounce the mirage of money and state power and would 
rebuild the edifice of popular strength. Having licked his wounds 
for a while, and after taking a good look at his image in the clear 
pool, he went back to the people in Tamil Nadu and stormed the 
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countryside like a Samson. He stressed the need for returning to 
Gandhian values to rescue the country from degradation and ruin. 
The old Kamaraj touch began to work and millions flocked to him. 
Thousands of young men and women enthusiastically responded to 
this inspiring call to fight corruption, maladministration, and 
exploitation of the masses. They openly defied the powers-that-be 
and willingly walked into the jails. In 1973, Kamaraj almost 
succeeded in recapturing the spirit of 1942. 


But, almost on the morrow of the Tamil Nadu Satyagraha, he 
was gnawed by the lingering desire for election politics. And so 
came the slide-down to Pondicherry. Unfortunately, the failure of 
the Pondicherry experiment has left him a sadder but not a wiser 
man. He seems to think that if only he can fuse his personal 
popularity in Tamil Nadu with patronage and resources of the 
Centre, he can once again make the climb to the pinnacle of power. 


It is time Kamaraj realised that the time has gone for obtaining 
any lasting results through permutations and combinations of 
discredited forces. Public good can never be secured by pampering 
vested interests. So long as the people’s genuine will is not reflected 
in the elections, Parliamentary democracy will remain weak and 
effete. Satyagraha is essential to seal the ballot box today. The 
message of Gandhi is simple, straightforward and clear: strengthen 
the power of resistance of the people against injustice and 
exploitation, and lead them to the goal of a classless and casteless 
society. J.P. is doing just that in Bihar. By developing such a 
movement in the South, Kamaraj can still save his soul and that of 
the nation. And by so doing he can achieve much more than ever 


before. Will he? 


68. ASOKA’S MAPS 


This happened over three decades ago. I had gone to meet Sri 
Asoka Mehta at the Yojana Bahavan. He was the Deputy Chairman of 
the Planning Commission then. [found him engrossed in map reading. 
Half in jest, I asked him whether he had now shifted his interest from 
economics to geography. He laughed and said, “As a Professor of 
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Economics, I used to begin my lecture with the usual preface, “Indian 
Economics is a gamble with the monsoon.’ Now, | am training myself 
to be a good gambler. Come and take a look at these.” One of the Maps 
was general, the second was meteorological, and the third showed crop 
cultivation in different areas. 


They were good maps, with the features, lines, and curves cleanly 
printed. On them, he was sticking pins with heads of different colours 
for different kinds of food grains, pulses, oilseeds and even of some 
vegetables and fruits. 


“The Monsoon rains this year have been erratic. Cyclones and 
drought have also hit the country hard. It is going to be a difficult year. 
Unless we plan ahead, study the areas of excess rain and shortfalls and 
calculate the consequent gaps in production of crops, etc., we shall 
find ourselves at sea in the coming months. Any imbalances — excess 
of production in one area and a shortfall in another — should be 
corrected with some foresight. We have to alert the states, too, to be on 
the lookout for a fast-changing scenario due to the vagaries of the 
monsoon. The logistics of building up buffer stocks, their timely 
movement, and the transportation problems sometimes present a 
frightening picture. 


“This year, for instance, the oil prices have gone up sky-high. We 
have to limit our oil imports. There will be a shortage of petrol and 
diesel. We may have to take recourse to Bapu’s (Gandhiji’s) 
bullock-cart approach to transport food grains in some places.” 


A couple of senior bureaucrats were then ushered into the room. | 
rose to leave them to do their job, when he motioned to me to stay 
back. One of the officials asked him in good humour, “Is a war 
imminent, Sir? You look like a General in the Operations Room.” Asoka 
smiled and asked them whether they had received any reports about 
the rain and likely crop pattern in the states and what their own 
assessment was on which basis they would have to frame an 
ir ort-export policy. (Later I learnt that they were from the Commerce 
Ministry.) They thought he was trying to change the topic, but replied 
in the negative. He then asked them to move over to his side of the 
table. Patiently, like the good teacher that he was, he explained to them 
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the significance of each pin he had stuck on the maps. Rather 
sheepishly, like schoolboys they followed his explanations, expressing 
surprise and admiration. “Yes, this has to become an Operations Room 
for a different kind of war. Every square inch of space on the walls has 
to have a map showing the position of every kind of crop, pulse, fruit, 
and vegetable. We-have to liaise with the transport and railways about 
the situation as it is likely to develop and ask them to be prepared to 
meet the different kinds of demands that will be made on them.” And 
he concluded, raising his voice, “We cannot forget we are the Planning 
Commission.” 


If only the present Deputy Chairman of the Planning Commission 
had spent sometime in the Yojana Bhavan instead of indulging in 
endless confabulations with Talbott in New Delhi, London, Bonn and 
Rome! 


69. KODAVASAL RAMASWAMY 


I first met Kodavasal Ramaswamy in Madras in the twilight 
days of the freedon movement. Many of us, university students, 
who had been arrested for participating in the ‘Quit India’ 
Movement, the final struggle launched by Gandhiji in August 1942, 
had just been released from prison. Ramaswamy and S.A. Rahmi, a 
staunch nationalist Muslim and a great patriot who is fortunately 
still with us, were collecting material for producing a special 
souvenir on the progress of the struggle for independence. It was an 
uphill task, since the Congress workers who were activists had little 
time to sit down and write out cogent reports. Also, the work had to 
be done in the face of the hostility of the British Indian 
Government, which would not make available any records, 
especially about the Satyagrahis. The patient and persistent manner 
_in which Rahim and Ramaswamy proceeded with their work was an 
object lesson to all budding historians and publishers. Their efforts 
were crowned with success, and the volume they produced 
remained for several years the only authentic record of that golden 
period of our freedom fight. Twenty years later, when Shri. Kamaraj 
saw a pullout of the photos of a large number of freedom fighters of 
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Tamil Nadu, which had been systematically collected and printed in 
that book, old memories stirred in him, and he had tears in his eyes. 


In August 1946, Smt. Aruna Asafali, a stormy petrel of the 
‘Quit India’ Movement, who had successfully eluded the police and 
organised a number of underground activities, came on a tour of 
Tamil Nadu and Kerala. Ramaswamy and I accompanied her. 
S.A. Rahim; S.R. Subramaniam, who was a good trade-unionist 
then and is now a Sarvodaya leader; and Hindi Pracharak, 
G. Subramaniam of Tiruchi, were also with us in the tour, which 
lasted several weeks. We travelled in a van specially made available 
by T.V.S. & Sons. It ran on coal gas and rarely broke down. 


That was a memorable tour. Nationalism was as strong in-the 
South then as in the North. Aruna, a symbol of our indomitable 
spirit of freedom, was given a rousing reception wherever she went. 
The daily schedule began around 8 a.m., and rarely concluded 
before midnight. 


Gandhiji had taken a promise from Aruna that she would speak 
only in Hindi. G. Subramaniam and I were translating her speeches 
into Tamil. The audience everywhere listened with rapt attention to 
her as she recounted the story of the freedom struggle and its aims 
and values. She also repeatedly warned the people about the pitfalls 
and dangers ahead, since a section of the national leadership was 
prepared for a compromise with the British at any cost. Alas! What 
a price we paid for securing our freedom through negotiations and 
compromise in the form of the partition of our beloved motherland, 
and the colossal carnage, bloodshed and destruction caused by the 
consequent communal riots on either side! 


While we used to be busy with Aruna’s meetings: and in 
translating her speeches, Ramaswamy organized the sale of 
nationalist literature, including photographs, and collected a tidy 
sum for financing the programmes of the Congress Socialist Party. 
Perhaps it was this trait in him carefully to husband available 
resources and channel them to purposeful activities that made him a 
successful field officer of the Life Insurance Corporation of India in 
later years. 
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I lost touch with Ramaswamy after I moved to Delhi in 
September 1946. I was, therefore, pleasantly surprised to see him in 
Delhi recently after a lapse of over three decades. By now he was a 
fully-fledged trade unionist who bore the scars of several battles 
with the powers that be. But what amazed me was the fact that he 
still retained his youthful enthusiasm, his zest for life and his 
inexhaustible capacity for hard and systematic work. He smiled, 
joked and laughed almost exactly as he used to do nearly forty years 
ago. Anyone nearing sixty, so suffused with joy of living and 
actively engaged in the task of serving his fellow-beings is bound to 
be a pacesetter for his colleagues and juniors. 


I wish Ramaswamy many more years of happy life in the 
service of our motherland. 


70. THE LEGACY THAT KEDAR LEFT 


The tragic death of Kedar Chaurasia in a car accident in June 
1990, removed from our midst a public worker of great promise. 
From a young age, he had devoted himself to constructive work in 
Bihar on Gandhian lines. In very adverse circumstances, he 
struggled to establish the Gandhi Peace Foundation Centre. It was 
due to his tireless efforts that the spacious building in which the 
centre is housed was secured as a donation from Smt. Gamini Devi, 
the wife of the philanthropic-minded freedom fighter, the late Bodh 
Narayanji. Kedar had to undergo a considerable amount of 
suffering, and sacrificed his own comfort and that of his family 
while carrying out a number of programmes in the field of 
education and health, and for the social and economic uplift of the 
poor. The needy found in him an unfailing source of solace and 
SUCCOUT. 


Impelled by a burning passion to serve his fellow-beings, 
Kedar spared neither himself nor his colleagues and co-workers not 
a moment of rest (Alas! His best worker, Jai Prakash, perished with 
him in the accident). His work was not confined only to Bhagalpur 
town but extended to several villages in the length and breadth of 
the district. 
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Kedar revealed his great potential as a fearless crusader for 
communal harmony when communal riots of unprecedented 
proportions hit Bhagalpur and the surrounding villages in the winter 
of 1989. He headed a band of brave volunteers who risked life and 
limb to rescue a number of victims of communal fury. His great 
organisational abilities became evident when, with the limited 
resources he could mobilise at short notice, he managed to provide 
relief to a good number of the sufferers. Signal tribute to his 
devoted and selfless work came when the then Prime Minister, other 
Ministers of the Union and State Governments, and several senior 
officials visited Bhagalpur and publicly acclaimed the manner in 
which the Gandhi Peace Foundation rose to the occasion and did 
yeoman work. That the district officials came to rely on the 
information given by the Centre to extend rehabilitation assistance 
to those who had lost their home and hearth was again recognition 
of the credibility established by the Centre under Kedar’s 
leadership. 


“Those whom the gods love die young” can well sum up the 
way Kedar and Jai left this world. 


Even as we remember the two dedicated workers, we rejoice in 
the fact that Savithri Chaurasia and Smriti Pandeya, who stood 
shoulder to shoulder with their beloved husbands and proved a 
tower of strength to them, continue to evince keen interest in the 
programmes and activities of the GPF Centre, Bhagalpur, and 
remain a source of guidance and inspiration not merely to the field 
workers but also to the large number of citizens of all communities 
who were welded together in a fellowship for common good by 
Kedar. 


So, as we recall with pride the glorious legacy left behind by 
Kedar and Jai Prakash, let us pray for peace, communal harmony 
and the continued progress of the poor and the down trodden in their 
struggle to get out of the slough of despondency and lead a 
meaningful life. 
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71. A. VAIDYANATHA IYER 


Mahatma Gandhi’s unique programme of Satyagraha and 
nation-building constructive work drew towards the freedom 
struggle some of the finest elements of our society. Among those 
who readily responded to the call of the Father of our Nation was 
the late Sri. A. Vaidyanatha Iyer. 


A leading lawyer of Madurai, he gave up his roaring practice to 
join the ranks of those who were struggling hard for the 
independence of our country. Not only he, but his wife and son, too, 
had to undergo untold hardships both inside prison and outside for 
the cause of the nation. 


When he was not in Jail, Sri Vaidyanatha Iyer and the members 
of his close-knit family devoted themselves whole-heartedly for 
improving the lot of the most downtrodden sections of our society. 
His passionate advocacy of the need for the removal of 
untouchability paved the way for the entry of the Adi Dravidas into 
the famous Meenakshi Temple. He guided the Harijan Sewak 
Sangh’s activities for several years with zeal and enthusiasm. 
Hundreds of young men and women from poor families who 
benefited from the systematic arrangements he made for their 
education and employment still recall with deep gratitude the 
myriad ways in which he helped them to lead a life of self-respect 
and dignity in a caste-ridden society. That several of them rose to 
become members of the Legislature and even Ministers is itself a 
singular tribute to Sri. Vaidyanatha lyer’s capacity to identify talent 
wherever found, and to nurture it carefully. 


His contribution towards the growth and development of 
Khadi and village industries, for women’s uplift, Tamil 
Renaissance, Hindi Prachar, and Prohibition in Tamil Nadu was 
equally great. 


A savant and a scholar, Sri. Vaidyanatha Iyer strove hard 
throughout his life to maintain the highest standards of conduct in 
private and public life. 


It is with great humility that I pay my homage to the memory of 
this great son of India on the occasion of his centenary celebrations 


(1990). 
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72. VASANTHA THE SPRING FLOWER 


Like a flower blooming in the spring 
Gently dces she sway with the breeze 
And when stormy winds blow 
Stoops lightly to let them pass; 


What she was like a daughter, I know not 
But this I can tell, a loving wife has she been 
And a devoted mother, caring and affectionate; 


- Loyal, understanding, ever willing to give a helping hand 
Can you ask for a friend better in life? 


How heart-warming it is to see 
Toddlers and kids, pupils and students 
Clinging to her, their dedicated teacher! 


Was she a good student, perhaps? 

But several are her skills and talents 

Music is in her blood, arts and crafts at her fingertips 
Out of bits and pieces castaway 

A thing of joy and beauty she can fashion 

Of waste she knows nothing 

To use excellent she can put anything; 


A generous hostess is she, kind and attentive 
Spreading joy and cheer all around; 


Sure of herself, silent and self-effacing 

A Sevika she has ever been 

Her pains and sorrows locked in her heart 
Serving one and all with love and compassion; 


Vasantha, my sister, wife of K.G. 

Mother of Nitya and Niranjan 

An understanding grandmother, a considerate in-law 
Three score and ten has she passed 

A century she should hit we all wish. 
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73. SAROJBEHN NANAVATTY 


There were many women who commanded great respect and 
admiration during and after our struggle for freedom. Kasturba 
Gandhi, Madame Cama, Sarojini Naidu, Vijayalakshmi Pandit, 
Kamala Nehru, Indira Gandhi, Sucheta Kripalani, Leelavati 
Munshi, Aruna Asafali, Rukmini Lakshmipathy, Muthulakshmi 
Reddy, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Mirabehn and Bibi Amtul Salam 
come easily to one’s mind. However, there were two women who 
came to be well known for a different reason altogether. 


Remarkable indeed was Manibehn Patel’s self-effacement 
while taking excellent care of her father, the late Sardar Vallabhai 
Patel. After he passed away, she herself became a Member of 
Parliament and played a noteworthy role in our public life. 


Mohammed Ali Jinnah’s sister, Fatima, was an inseparable part 
of the Qaid-e-Azam’s life till his death. And she, too, played a 
significant role in the public life of Pakistan after his demise. 


Sarojbehn Nanavatty was in a class by herself. She was in no 
way related to Kakasaheb Kalelkar, a well-known Gandhian, a great 
patriot, scholar, and an inveterate traveller; he also made 
memorable contribution to Marathi, Hindi, Gujarati and Konkau 
literature. Sarojbehn, who had participated in the freedom 
movement, came in touch with Kakasaheb Kalelkar at an early age. 
She joined him as his Secretary and served him dutifully till his 
death. Kakasaheb treated her as his own daughter. In taking care of 
Kakasaheb, Sarojbehn never spared herself even for a moment. Her 
own physical disabilities and ailments were many; but she never 
allowed them to come in the way of her devoted service to 
Kakasaheb. 


Sarojbehn relieved Kakasaheb of all worries regarding the 
household and his personal affairs. This enabled Kakasaheb, who 
was a widower, to concentrate on his literary and cultural pursuits. 
He used to receive a large number of visitors of varied hues and 
temperaments; she made them all feel at home. She was a generous 
and considerate hostess. She gave him considerable support in his 
writings and publications. She organised his never-ending travel 
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schedules with remarkable punctiliousness and made his journeys 
pleasant and useful. I can still recall the occasion when, after a visit 
to Madras, on their way to the airport their vehicle broke down. 
While Kakasaheb sat in the car philosophically stroking his beard, 
Sarojbehn chose to stand on the roadside waving down every 
passing motorist. It was a happy coincidence that I myself was 
going to the airport then and could give a lift to Kakasaheb and 
Sarojbehn. When I teased Kakasaheb about the lack of chivalry on 
his part in letting Sarojbehn to do the ‘thumb-down’, he replied 
with a smile: “Don’t you think Saroj will-be more easily noticeable 
than myself? And, you should not forget that in certain situations, a 
woman enjoys certain distinct advantages!” 


When Kakasaheb passed away, many of us who knew him and 
Sarojbehn well wondered whether she could survive for long. But, 
she made the cause of the Gandhi Hindustani Sahitya Sabha, his pet 
project, her own, and concentrated on building it up as a fine centre 
of literary and cultural activities. In that task, she enlisted the 
services of a talented group of young men and women, who got 
infected by her earnestness and enthusiasm. 


Her failing health in recent years did not deter Sarojbehn from 
vigorously pursuing programmes and activities that were as dear to 
her as to her Master. 


The Gandhi Hindustani Sahitya Sabha will remain as much a 


memorial to Sarojbehn Nanavatty as to Kakasaheb Kalelkar. 


74. E.W. ARYANAYAKAM 


Mahatma Gandhi led the struggle for India’s freedom so that a 
new social order could be established in our country. He had no 
quarrel with individual Englishmen, but he was totally. opposed to 
the British system of education and administration imposed on our 
country. He strengthened the Indian National Congress as a political 
instrument for achieving Independence. At the same time, he 
established a number of institutions to build up a new society from 
below. The ‘Charkha Sangh’ was created to promote khaddar, or 
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khadi, as it is popularly known. ‘The Harijan Sevak Sangh’ was for 
removing Untouchability. ‘The Gramodyog Sangh’ was founded to 
give a fillip to cottage and village. industries. These came to be 
known generally as constructive work institutions, since Gandhiji 
wanted them to undertake the varied tasks of national reconstruc- 
tion. He was a genius who had the unique capacity to raise the 
required funds and identify proper individuals to run the several 
institutions and organisations which he sponsored, and of which he 
was often the President. 


One of the last such institutions brought into existence in 1937 
was the ‘Hindustani Talimi Sangh’ or the ‘All India Basic Education 
Society’. It was to promote education based on a socially useful 
productive craft like khadi. It was meant to replace the mere book- 
centred system of education introduced by Lord Macaulay to 
produce only clerks for British Indian Companies. This novel 
concept of national and purposeful education was then welcomed 
by such eminent educationists as the late Dr Zakir Husain, who later 
became the President of the Republic of India. 


When Gandhiji looked out for a suitable person to carry out the 
scheme of Nai Talim (Basic Education), his eyes fell on a couple 
who had already carried out some experiments in Tagore’s 
Vishwabharathi in Santiniketan. Shri. E.W. Aryanayakam and his 
wife Smt. Asha Devi responded enthusiastically to Gandhiji’s 
invitation to come to Sevagram, where he was then living in his 
Ashram, and handle the affairs of the Talimi Sangh as Secretary and 
Asst. Secretary. They did a yeoman job and remained as close 
associates of the Mahatma till his death. They continued their 
constructive endeavours in the educational field through the Sarva 
Seva Sangh, during which time they worked with Acharya Vinobha 
Bhave, the leader of the Bhoodan Movement. 


Aryanayakam was a tall and handsome Jaffna Tamil from Sri 
Lanka, who had had his early education in what was then known as 
Ceylon and later in England. He had made a deep study of the 
different systems of education that had evolved in the west, 
including what was then considered the latest, the one propagated 
by Dr. Maria Montessori, which gave importance to play-centred 
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education for children. Nayakamji, as he was affectionately known, 
came to the conclusion that, unless the skills in some useful craft 
were acquired by the children, and academic subjects were 
correlated to the craft, mere book-centred or play-based education 
would neither help the child to realise his/her full potential nor 
make him/her grow to be a good citizen. 


Nayamkamji was a devout Christian who believed fully in 
‘Sarva Dharma Samabhava’ — equal respect for all religions. The 
Curriculum he framed, therefore, provided for the inculcation of 
moral and spiritual values to the pupils. 


On his return from England, therefore, Nayakamji found the 
atmosphere congenial in Santinikatan, where Gurudev Tagore had 
already been experimenting on similar lines. When he and 
Ashadevi, a highly educated Bengali lady who shared his ideas, 
came to Sevagram, they brought with them a wealth of knowledge 
and rich experience. The cause of Nai Talim prospered from 1937 
till 1948 under the general guidance of Gandhiji and the able 
stewardship of the Aryanayakams. While keeping themselves aloof 
from day-to-day politics, the constructive workers responded 
positively whenever Gandhiji gave a call for Satyagraha. 
Nayakamji was no exception. Free India’s first Government 
accepted the principle of Basic-Education. Several teacher training 
centres were established all over the country and thousands of 
schools switched over to the Basic system. Unfortunately, due to 
several causes into which we cannot go now, the book-centred 
education got on the ascendant again by 1970. In recent years, how- 
ever the cry for skill-oriented or job-oriented education is again 
being heard, rather loudly. The day does not seem to be far off when 
our educationists will rediscover the abiding values of Nai Talim 
and it will come into its own again. 


On this occasion of the Birth centenary of the late Shri. E.W. 
Aryanayakam, it is worth recalling his pioneering efforts in the 
cause of ‘Nai-Talim’ and the several qualities which made him leave 
an indelible mark in our educational field. 


Nayakamji’s mother tongue was Tamil. But he mastered the 
English language without any difficulty. He picked up Bengali well 
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enough in Santiniketan to feel at home there. He studied Hindustani 
and could communicate in the ‘Rashtrabhasha’ without any 
difficulty. Since Sevagram (Wardha District) was in Maharashtra, 
he had an all-India perspective and felt as much at home in any part 
of India as in Sri Lanka; nay, nowhere in the world did he feel as a 
stranger. 


Nayakamji followed a strict code of conduct in his personal 
life and was a stern disciplinarian. He and his wife led a simple life 
ona grand monthly allowance of Rs.75/-. It was a pleasure to watch 
him handle a teachers’ training class or a class of small boys and 
girls. Like his master, he would go on spinning while talking to 
visitors or giving directions to his staff. He brought to the austere 
atmosphere of Sevagram a touch of the aesthetic sense of 
Santiniketan. The Kala Bhavana is a living tribute to the systematic 
efforts made by Nayakamji and Asha Devi to integrate art with craft 
and education. 


Nayakamji and Asha Devi had to face a great personal tragedy 
in Sevagram when they lost their only son Anandmohan. The young 
boy mistook sugar-coated quinine tablets meant for malaria 
treatment for chocolates and swallowed a whole bottle of them, 
which proved fatal. However, the couple overcame their grief and 
sorrow by moving closer to the two hundred children that were then 
studying in the Basic school in Sevagram. 


There is no doubt that, when the history of the educational 
experiments in India during this century comes to be written, 
E.W. Aryanayakam and his wife, Asha Devi, will find an 
honourable place in it. 


75. SONU-OUR PET 


It was biting cold on that wintry morning. My wife Savithri and 
I were returning from our morning walk. We saw a little puppy 
yelping and running after every pedestrian. It seemed to have 
passed under a shower of water and was shivering. I simply picked 
it up with my left hand and brought it home. We wiped him clean 
and placed before him a small pail of milk, which he lapped up 
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quickly. We put him outside the gate, but he would not go away but 
ran back after us wagging his tail. I took him to the terrace. Then we 
lodged him comfortably in a basket, covered him with some 
woollens, and let him enjoy the warmth of the sun. He slept soundly 
for a couple of hours, and woke up refreshed and lively. He had 
obviously not yet been trained by a convent-educated mistress. So 
he began answering nature’s calls rather freely everywhere. He 
followed us. into every room (even bathroom!), jumping with joy 
and curious to investigate everything. However, my wife cried 
‘Halt’ when he tried to step into the kitchen. He instinctively 
seemed to understand that command and never tried to cross that 
barrier again. 


During the next few days, we tried to take him out for his 
constitutional. He would only come up to the gate but would not go 
out, perhaps afraid that he may be abandoned on the road in a wide 
world which he did not seem able to comprehend. We carried him 
for a few yards on the road and put him down so that he could walk 
beside us. No, he would run back to the house, which he had 
obviously decided to make his home. 


When he left us with no choice but to keep him with us, we 
took him to the local Vet. The young Dr Varma examined the few 
weeks’ old pup carefully and said that he seemed to have a minor 
liver complaint. He prescribed a syrup. When he asked us his name, 
my wife and | looked at each other. I said, “Why not call him 
Sonee?” which in Tamil meant a scrawny looking fellow. The Vet 
duly noted down the name in the small blue book, which was to be 
the case histor~ for all future reference. He then told us casually that 
though the pup seemed an intelligent and active type, he could not 
identify its breed. He seemed intrigued when I replied “Roadesian.” 
“T have never heard of such a breed till now,” he said. “Have you 
heard of the “Alsatian’?” I queried. “Where does it come from?” 
“From ‘Alsace’ in France,” was his ready reply. “Well, this has 
come from the road, therefore it is a Roadesian,” was my prompt 
explanation. He could not but laugh heartily at my explanation for 
the name of the new breed. In fact, Savithri and I used to tease our 
friends and relatives who enquired about Sonee’s breed by simply 
mentioning ‘Roadesian’. 
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“Well, we know it cannot be one of the usual breeds,” they 
would say. Some would add, “We thought perhaps that it was a cross 
between a ‘Beagli’ and a ‘Collie’, it looks so intelligent,” they 
would add. Others would say, “It seems to be a cross between a 
‘Labrador’ and a ‘Fox Levrier’. Look at his ears and snout!” And all 
the while they would be wondering about this extraordinary new 
breed of ‘Roadesian’, about which they had never heard before! 


Soon Sonee learnt to adjust himself to his new responsibilities. 
He answered the calls of nature only on the roadside, never inside 
the house. He accepted the meal-timings. He respected our visitors, 
though he first insisted on putting them through the security test. 


After a few months, the Vet gave the anti-rabies and distemper 
shots and Sonee was properly de-wormed too. 


We are vegetarians. We had been told by some friends that 
some dogs could well survive on purely vegetarian food. Sonee 
prospered on such a diet. With one jump, it would snatch the 
Chapathi or a slice of bread and gobble it up before we could pick 
up the next piece from the table for him. He was also fond of 
curd-rice, provided it was laced with milk! But he did not care much 
for milk itself. Later he developed a taste for bun and pieces of 
fruitcake and even enjoyed an occasional sweet. 


In a few months’ time Sonee had become robust and active, 
playing with a soft ball or chasing sparrows and squirrels away if 
they dared to enter his domain, which was the terrace in front of our 
drawing room. He could not comprehend the lizard’s anti-gravita- 
tional movements and would bark at it from below till the little 
creature chose to disappear from the nearest wall or ceiling. Down 
from the first floor he would let out a gentle growl of recognition to 
the pair of spitzy pups which our landlord kept, before going out of 
the gate for his constitutional morning and evening. Having marked 
his territory in the street carefully within a few weeks of his arrival 
on the scene, he guarded it zealously and woe unto any other 
member of his species who dared to violate the canine code. For the 
rest, he was friendly to all and won their admiration for his gentle 
behaviour. It was not long before his name got changed from 
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‘Sonee’ (the scrawny one) to ‘Sonu’ (Gold), though I often called 
him respectfully ‘Soniyar’, which can only be appreciated by the 
Tamil-knowing. 


Since we speak Tamil at home, as did our domestic help too, we 
decided to talk to Sonu in Tamil only. The keen and intelligent 
student that he was, he did not take long to grasp the meaning of the 
essential Tamil words — Vaa (come), Po (go), Va Pogalam (come let 
us go), Ukkar (sit), Ezhunthiru (get up), Sappidu (eat), Kuti (drink), 
Patuthuko (lie down). As the months went by, he picked up the 
meaning of several more. If Savithiri said, “Sappadu Thayar, 
Iyyavai Koopidu” (Food is ready, call the master), he would bounce 
into my study and nudge me gently till I got up and moved to the 
dining table. He also seemed to be intelligent enough to know when 
any conversation concerned him. On such occasions, he would 
listen intently. If his name were mentioned even in passing, he 
would prick his ears and gaze at the speaker earnestly, He 
appreciated a kind word said about him. He welcomed any 
expression of praise, like when we said, “Sonu is samathu” (Sonu is 
good or well behaved). However, he felt hurt and sulked away 
when, teasingly even, we said, “Sonu 1s asadu” (Sonu is foolish or 
silly). To bring him back to his normal ebullient self again was no 
easy task. 


Sonu was given a low chair and a cushion in which he rested 
comfortably. A blue cloth he prized very much used to cover him 
during the winter. He welcomed the additional Razai during the 
severe winter. He was proud of his multi-coloured woollen jacket, 
which he insisted on wearing before going out of the house in 
extremely cold weather. He guarded his possessions zealously. 


With his head held high and his tail up in a crescent-like curve, 
his smooth coat gleaming and his shining and playful eyes looking 
into yours intelligently, Sonu won all-round admiration. I have 
always been fond of animals. But I had resisted the temptation to 
keep a pet for three score years of my life! If you keep a pet, you 
should give it as much attention as you would give to a child. And, 
as a public worker constantly on the move I could not do so, I had 
denied myself the pleasure for so long. However, once Sonu became 
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part and parcel of our household, Savithri and I decided to do our 
best for him. We believe that with the kind of an ecological disaster 
staring us in the face consequent on the rapid depletion of natural 
and other vital animate and inanimate resources, we should struggle 
to provide at least marginal freedom for the animals. We decided 
not to keep Sonu tied at home but to let him roam around freely. It 
was only when we took him out for his constitutional that we had to 
chain him lest he stray away and become a victim of a ferocious 
member of his species or a wayward auto driver. He did not seem to 
like the chain though he did not mind the collar; later he seemed to 
be even fond of the latter. When we added a tick-collar to save him 
from the pest, he accepted it without a growl. When he grew big and 
tall, visitors felt frightened to see him having a free run of the 
house, coming close to them to sniff them. We had to assure the 
timid ones that Sonu was a peaceful and law-abiding member of our 
household and that he had never hurt anyone. How else could a 
Tamil vegetarian be, brought up in a home which revered Mahatma 
Gandhi. 


While Sonu welcomed all messages of congratulation (Even 
a telegram addresse1 directly to him wishing him speedy recovery 
during his recent illness was read out to him which he 
acknowledged by duly wagging his tail), he did not permit all and 
sundry to pat him or stroke him. He would either let out a low growl 
or occasionally hint at it, just sufficient to show the wayward their 
place. I was the only one who could scratch him behind his ears, 
stroke his back, wipe off any accumulation from his eyes flowing 
down his snout, or gently rub his snout upwards to the forehead. He 
enjoyed that amount of petting from me and would exhibit it by a 
vigorous wagging of his bushy tail. In the early months, he would 
let me or my wife give him an occasional bath, especially in the 
summer. After soaping him and scrubbing him roughly, we even 
wiped his coat with a clean piece of cloth. Later, however, he 
disliked any cloth brought near his body to wipe it, perhaps afraid 
his face may suddenly get covered and he may become 
immobilised. So we had to use solar energy for drying his coat. 


He enjoyed a powder-massage but resisted any attempt to use a 
brush on his body. We had to brush his fine and silky coat down only 
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with our fingers. Once it was done, the little fellow could bounce 
with renewed vigour and joy, making us, too, feel happy. 


In the beginning it was quite a big task to take Sonu out for his 
constitutional. My wife and I have been accustomed to take rather 
long walks. When we took Sonu out, he would tug at the leash to 
sniff at every plant and bush, index every new smell and adjust, too, 
on leaving the identification mark of his species on every tree and 
stone. He would also switch from one side of the road to the other 
without any previous warning. Our pace, therefore, had to be 
considerably slowed down and we had to exert all our energies to 
bring him home safe and sound. In later years, however, he refused 
to accompany us on our long walk and confined his constitutional to 
limited stretches within his own territory. On such occasions, we 
even discontinued the use of the leash. It is to his credit that he did 
not misuse his freedom except when he was unconsciously about to 
be knocked off by a speeding scooterist. He marked the man and his 
vehicle carefully and did not let go any opportunity to howl at them 
whenever they dared to come his way again. 


Sonu’s playfulness in chasing away sparrows and squirrels had 
caused him no haven. However when he tried to repeat his 
performance with a couple of lange in the neighbouring park, he 
met with a totally unexpected kind of counter-attack. Two of them 
lifted off promptly, circled slowly, and suddenly swooped down on 
him as though they were a pair of dive-bombers. Had we not been 
near him to stave off the attack, Sonu might well have become the 
victim of their ferocious strike. 


Sonu exhibited no particular hostility to other animals. He 
wanted to be friendly with all of them. If any of them were 
aggressive, he just kept at a safe distance from them. He would 
occasionally stare at a cat or tell it off, but not go after it or harm it 
in any way. “How could any animal be so big!” he seemed to 
wonder whenever he saw a cow, bull or buffalo. 


Sonu loved a ride in the car. Till I got ready to go to the office, 
he would sit patiently watching me working at my desk. If I got 
delayed, he would glumly nudge me. As soon as I picked up my 
brief case, he would jump up and run ahead of me to the car. He had 
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to be given a run-around in the car before I could drive off to the 
office. Whenever I returned in the evening, standing on the terrace 
he would jump with joy, wagging his tail vigorously, even as the 
distant hoot of the horn of my car reached him from the street 
corner. As soon as | parked the car outside our house, he would rush 
down and climb in beside me for a short ride before I parked the car 
for the night. 


One day when I had just opened the front door of the car to let 
him out after a drive, I was suddenly distracted by a call from a 
neighbour. Under the erroneous impression that Sonu had already 
jumped off and moved away from the car I shut the door. I heard a 
howl of pain then and turned to notice that Sonu’s tail had got 
caught when the door was shut. Quickly though I opened the door to 
free him, he was in pain for quite sometime. And, since he had 
shown a general aversion to medication from the beginning, we 
could not even rub any ointment down his tail to relieve him of his 
pain. Fortunately, there was no serious or permanent damage to his 
tail; the pain, too, disappeared in a few hours’ time and he slept well 
as usual that night. But, afterwards he would not come anywhere 
near the car for several months. Later, somehow, our new help Viji 
succeeded in coaxing him to jump into the rear seat of the car. He 
enjoyed the long drive we had to undertake that evening. After- 
wards, he jumped into his seat with alacrity as soon as the rear door 
of the car was held open for him. He occasionally jumped to the 
front seat from the back but declined to enter or leave by the front 
door. Obviously, it was not only our arboreal ancestors who drew 
the proper lesson from injured tails. 


It was while going out on a drive across the long bridge over 
the Jamuna near the ITO that Sonu had his first sight of an elephant. 
His eyes were open wide when we passed by the huge tusker. As we 
moved away, Sonu turned back in his seat and kept watching 
through the rear window the pachyderm ambling along at its 
leisurely pace till the latter disappeared from his view. 


Sonu was a picture of health and strength by the time he was 
eighteen months old, when tragedy struck him suddenly and 
unexpectedly. When he was out walking with us one morning, he 
had strained hard at his leash to follow a fresh scent. The thin chain 
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snapped in two. Since it could not be repaired, I secured another 
chain. It seemed to be rather thick but it seemed necessary to keep 
the robust Sonu in tow. Our domestic help then, Shanti, though fond 
of Sonu, was somewhat eccentric and absent minded. A day or two 
after he had started using the new chain, Sonu returned from his 
constitutional with his tongue sticking out. He could not pull it back 
completely. Shanti had no valid explanation to offer for the unusual] 
phenomenon. Obviously, she had jerked the chain violently and a 
nerve in Sonu’s jaw had snapped. Sonu would never let us use that 
chain on him afterwards. That apart, he soon showed signs of a 
severe inflammation of his nose. He was becoming easily irritable. 
He could not bite is food properly. He was constantly washing his 
mouth in a small bucket of water provided for him. We were worried 
about his health. The local vet suggested our taking him to the 
Municipal Committee hospital in Moti Bagh. The then senior 
doctor there gave a jump and almost went into tantrums when he 
saw Sonu oozing saliva from his tongue, which was sticking out 
prominently. It was only when I calmed down the vet, assuring him 
that Sonu’s was not a case of rabies, that he dared to let us lift him 
onto the table for a close examination. It was not he but his 
knowledgeable assistant who thought that a jaw paralysis has 
occurred. He ordered an X-Ray. For that he had to be sedated. To 
inject him with a sedative, he had to be held in position, an 
extremely difficult task. It is a common knowledge that a dog 
cannot be freely examined, unless it is muzzled, and Sonu had never 
allowed a muzzle to be brought near his mouth. It was with 
considerable difficulty, therefore, that one of the dog handlers of 
the hospital helped in clamping a muzzle on Sonu’s mouth. 
However, when the sedative began to take effect and we had laid 
Sonu on the table in the Green Park Clinic for the X-Ray to be 
taken, while the technician was fixing the X-Ray plate, Sonu 
suddenly woke up with a start, defied all our attempts to pin him 
down, and after dirtying the table, jumped down to escape the agony 
of it all. A few days had to elapse before we could get him on the 
table again, after a more powerful sedative had been given. The 
X-kay revealed but little. The team of doctors (the others, too, in 
the hospital had got interested in Sonu by now because “We have 
never seen a case like this before”. They could only say finally, 
“Well, we are not sure, but, we feel that he has suffered a partial 
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paralysis of the jaw.” They prescribed some medicine to strengthen 
his jaw nerves and to decongest his nose; but Sonu, with his scant 
regard for drugs and doctors, refused to take any of them. 
Apparently influenced by my wife, who is a naturopathy-faddist, 
Sonu on his own tried water therapy with a considerable amount of 
success. In that severely cold winter of 1986, he would stand under 
the cold water-tap with his head held at an angle so that when the jet 
of water reached his mouth, he would swish his tongue to and fro, 
(some drops of water flowing into his mouth, but otherwise spitting 
most of it out), washing his mouth and throat clean by swishing his 
tongue to and fro, up and down, and from side to side, and spitting 
out the water. When he had washed his mouth well, he would drink 
plenty of water too. He would sometimes insist on sucking my 
fingers. With such a treatment following the instinctive knowledge 
of his breed (After all, no mummy or grandma had prescribed the 
treatment or taught him the technique), Sonu improved his health 
considerably, though he could not regain the full use of his tongue. 
His bite, too, lacked strength. From then on for the next few years, 
we had to tear the Chapathi, bun, or bread into small pieces before 
feeding them to him so that he could chew them more easily. Of 
course, he enjoyed curd-rice much. He also shared with Savithri a 
special taste for buttermilk. 


On occasions Sonu would chew off the tender shoots of a 
particular type of grass and masticate it well. He would apparently 
swallow it. But soon afterwards he would vomit it out. The Vet told 
us that was the canine’s own cure for minor stomach ailments. 


After that serious bout of illness, Sonu was hardly collared or 
kept on leash. He welcomed the freedom to exhibit himself in his 
mother’s birthday suit. 


And the day came when we had to move from Madhuvan to 
Nirman Vihar. We decided that we would let him have the run of the 
landlord’s lawn and veranda below while we were shifting the 
furniture and household goods, and that we would take him with us 
in the car during the last trip. From the moment the first items were 
taken out of the house, loaded onto the lorry, he seemed to be 
feeling confused. He was jumping up and down, running hither and 
thither; in the beginning the porters were frightened; soon they 
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accepted his presence and carried on with their work unhindered. 
Sonu sauntered around the vacant plot next-door for some time, and 
later on dc zed off for some time! 


Evening came, and the last tempo—load of luggage had been 
despatched. We loaded a few personal belongings into the car and 
called out to Sonu to join us for our first journey to our (and his) 
new home. He suddenly ran up the stairs, missing his favourite chair 
and low-cot (a gift from the family of our friend Joshi, Editor of 
Jana Satta), his pail and water-bucket. Then he went from room to 
room and finding nothing in any of them, seemed bewildered. While 
later, he expressed his outrage at the shabby treatment meted out to 
him and the way in which he was being peremptorily sought to be 
evicted from his home since birth (or adoption!) Then he quietly sat 
down in his corner just inside the main door of the flat and refused 
to budge an inch. No amount of coaxing, cajoling, no kind of threat 
or intimidation could make him move out of his flat. Since he had 
not even a collar on, the question of dragging him by a leash did not 
arise at all. 


As we stood perplexed, uncertain as to what we could possibly 
do at the late evening hour, our landlady, the wife of a retired senior 
police official, helped us out with a positive suggestion. Leave Sonu 
here now. We shall lock him up in the flat for the night. You come in 
the morning tomorrow when he would be in a subdued mood and 
take him home, she: said. Reluctantly though, after leaving a few 
slices of bread for him in his usual pail and water in his small 
bucket, we moved off. We were looking back til! the car turned the 
corner hoping he may still come fast on all fours and catch up with 
us. He did not. 


Tired as we were with all the shifting and marginal rearranging 
of things in the new house, we were still thinking of Sonu and how 
he was faring in is solitary grandeur as the ‘Monarch of all he 
surveyed’, when sleep overtook us late that night. 


My wife and I are both early risers. The next morning she had 
got up ahead of me and almost the first question she put to me when 
I woke up was about when I proposed to go and fetch Sonu. I gulped 
down a cup of tea quickly and drove off to Madhuvan. When | 
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opened the door of the flat, I found to my surprise that Sonu had left 
the bread slices and bucket of water untouched. He was sulking and 
seemed frightened lest he should be forced out of his abode. He 
growled and snarled to keep me away at a safe and respectable 
distance from him. I wasted full three hours in trying to persuade 
him by various ways and means to come with me. If I could read his 
thoughts properly: he seemed frightened lest he should be forced 
out of his abode; he seemed to be wanting to say, “Do you think Iam 
also like you ungrateful humans, to abandon the lovely flat which 
gave me shelter when I was out in the cold as a pup and has 
protected me from sun, wind and rain all these years?” How could I 
explain to him the concept of property rights or that we had found 
an even better place for him to roam or rest as he wished, and not far 
from this neighbourhood? When I returned dejected, my wife 
became almost despondent. 


Though I went to my office, | could not even carry on routine 
work. My mind wandered in trying to grapple with what seemed to 
be an intractable situation. I returned home rather early and 
immediately rushed off with my wife to make another attempt to 
reason with the recalcitrant. Once again our myriad efforts 
prompted by sympathetic suggestions from the neighbours, who 
were all kindly disposed towards and were equally fond of Sonu, 
failed. The compassionate lady once again offered to let him spend 
another night in the flat all by himself. By then he had drunk some 
water but had still left the bread slices untouched. We fed them to 
the crows and left a few small pieces of freshly-baked chapathis in 
case Sonu decided to call off his hunger-strike. 


The next morning I was faced with a dilemma. I was to leave on 
a few days’ tour later that day. If I did not succeed in bringing Sonu 
back that forenoon, either I would have to cancel my tour, which 
would have considerably dislocated the arrangements carefully 
made by a number of public workers in distant Orissa, or decide to 
abandon Sonu. In some trepidation, therefore, I went back to 
Madhuvan that morning. Once again I noticed that Sonu had left the 
food untouched. And he was in no mood to move out of his corner. 


I was almost feeling desperate when the strong and athletic— 
looking son.of our neighbour offered to come to my rescue. A 
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Marine Engineer on home leave, he showed a remarkable 
knowledge of stalking and trapping. While I stood before Sonu 
arguing in the most earnest way possible, Rajneesh suddenly threw a 
thick blanket on his face from behind, quickly lifted him up, folded 
the struggling Sonu in his arms, ran down the stairs, and deposited 
him safely in the car. After quickly thanking him and our landlord 
and landlady, who had so generously lodged Sonu free in their fine 
flat for two nights, I drove him with Sonu still struggling inside the 
blanket in the rear seat. I did not remove the blanket because of my 
fear that ifhe recognised the way, he may try to walk back! 


On reaching home, | carried him to the open terrace on the 
second floor and removed the blanket only then. My wife and Viji, 
our new help, quickly came up and took charge of him. In a couple 
of hours’ time, he began giving signs of coming back to normal and 
accepting the limitations of the humdrum chores of daily life. I left 
on tour that evening satisfied that Sonu was resting comfortably in 
his cosy chair in a new (rented) flat. 


When I returned, the first to rush forward to greet me was 
Sonu. I was told that he had readjusted himself well to his new 
surroundings. He had explored every nook and corner, mapped out 
his territory and was looking forward to a pleasant stay. The only 
disturbing feature in his placid life was the constant and continuous 
barking of a pair of dogs kept on the terrace of the house next door. 
When we took Sonu out for his constitutional or when he came out 
to ride with us in the car, they would bark furiously, for they were 
rarely permitted by their master to come down from the terrace. 
Obviously he believed in the suggestion of the ignoramus that if you 
kept a dog in constant chains or confined his movements to an 
extremely limited space, he will turn out to be an aggressive watch- 
dog! Anyhow, after an initial bout of noise-making a la mode 
canines, Sonu either ignored the ill-tempered neighbours or 
occasionally let out a growl to silence them. 


Viji, from Kilvelur in Tamil Nadu, who had replaced Shanti 
just before we left Madhuvan, is diminutive in size; gentle she is 
and soft-spoken. We were wondering how she and Sonu would take 
to each other, though she came prepared to take care of a dog 
besides helping us in household work. We were relieved when Sonu 
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welcomed her warmly with vigorous wagging of his tail. He took 
her presence for granted, allowed her to feed him and accompanied 
her for a walk morning and evening. Soon they became quite 
friendly. Generally, when I was not at home, Sonu would sit and 
listen with joy to the endearing terms that Savithri would use to 
praise him. When both of us were not there, he listened to Viji 
carefully, intelligently following most of what she said! However, 
he was willing to accord her only a two-year junior position in the 
household set-up and nothing more. But, it was touching to notice 
the implicit way in which he would often yield to her entreating 
pleas while refusing to obey our stern commands. He who had 
declined to get into the car for months together when we repeatedly 
tried to persuade him, almost jumped up and into the rear seat at her 
request! Only Viji could easily secure the collar round his neck. 
Again, it was she whom Sonu permitted to lead him on leash. Often 
he would escort her to the milk-booth if she had to go there at a very 
early or late hour. 


Having accepted her as his junior, Sonu would also revel in 
teasing Viji. He would sometimes feign anger at her, especially 
when she came to give him a second helping of food. But, if 
perchance Savithri were to feign as though she was going to slap 
Viji, he would stand up to protect her from any harm and defend her 
against any attack. The relationship between them was almost like 
that between an elder brother and younger sister: warm, friendly, 
and mutual. 


Sonu had the wholesome antipathy of his tribe towards the 
dhobi, the postman and the sweeper. His early hostility towards our 
neighbours’ servants, Shobha in Madhuvan and Mariamma in 
Nirman Vihar, however, disappeared in course of time. 


One morning, when I opened the gate to let Sonu out, he sulked 
and turned and showed no inclination to go out for his 
constitutional. When I enquired, Viji said that the previous evening, 
a gentleman walking with his dog had misunderstood the playful 
nature of Sonu and had dealt him a blow, though ever so lightly, 
with a stick, and since then Sonu seemed to be afraid to go out of the 
gate. It must have been a traumatic experience for Sonu since he had 
received only love and kindness from all our neighbours, four of 
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them with dogs of their own, and could not have thought that any 
‘master of a dog’ could treat him so badly. It was only after he was 
reassured by me that he ventured out of the compound. A couple of 
days later he was his natural self again. Meanwhile, I succeeded in 
tracing the gentleman who had violated the code of dog owners. 
When I pointed out to him the consequences of his action, he was 
apologetic about his unseemly conduct. Subsequently, he never 
failed to greet me whenever our paths crossed, though he generally 
avoided our street as far as possible. 


A particular problem we faced in our new flat was the sudden 
presence of a mouse or two. They would surreptitiously climb up 
the creeper and sneak into the drawing-dining room. Sometimes 
they would venture into the kitchen too. Sonu intensely disliked 
their impertinent intrusion into his domain. The moment he noticed 
any of them, he would lunge forward to catch them. But the mice 
would run along the walls, hiding behind book-shelves, cabinets, 
chairs and sofas. Alas! His bulk stood in the way of his squeezing 
himself through a mere two-inch passage to pursue the rodents and 
thrash them. However, he would go back and settle himself 
comfortably in his chair, satisfied of having chased them away. 


Sonu was just turning four, happy and lively, exuding cheer 
and happiness, when tragedy struck him again. The severe winter of 
1988-89 brought on his old complaint of inflammation of his nose. 
He tried to get out of it as usual through recourse to water-therapy. 
But he did not seem to be succeeding. His appetite was going down. 
The Vet in the Municipal dispensary prescribed some drugs, which 
Sonu firmly declined to swallow even if hidden in pieces of bun or 
bread or mixed with curd-rice. In fact, the canine’s keen sense of 
smell can outwit the puerile tactics of the modern man, who has lost 
several of the excellent characteristics of his primitive ancestor. We 
tried some homeopathic liquid drops, which, too, proved useless. 


Sonu began to grow feebler day by day since the beginning of 
March. By the middle of the month, he refused to touch any food. 
His intake of fluid also fell toa dangerously low level. 


Friendicoes Hospital, below the Defence Colony Flyover, run 
by the Society for the Eradication of Cruelty to Animals, was 
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suggested to us by our local Vet. How we wished that we had known 
about its existence earlier! Dr Pradeep Rana and his assistants are a 
devoted lot, extremely kind to the animals entrusted to their care. 
(You cannot fail to notice the same when you watch them feeding or 
treating the anin.als in the Kennels attached to the dispensary). 
They did their best to save Sonu through injections including drips. 
But, they could hardly do anything at that stage to reverse the total 
paralysis of the tongue, which robbed him of his capacity even for 
water-therapy. 


Alas! On the eve of Holi, at noon, he went into eternal sleep. 
We gave him a decent burial near the park adjoining the Defence 
Nalah at Sunset. And as the near Full Moon came up on the sky, we 
bade Sonu a tearful farewell. 


Sonu was deeply attached to me. It took him quite sometime to 
reconcile himself to the idea that | would have to be away at the 
office during most of the day. He never failed to exhibit the relief 
and joy he felt on my return home in the evening. But he did not 
fancy my going out on constant tours, which has become inevitable 
given the nature of my involvement in rural development work. As 
soon as I brought the suit-case down from the top of the Almirah and 
opened it to put in my clothes, Sonu would feel depressed. 
Realising that I would soon be off on another of my trips, he would 
stick close to me, watching me pack. The moment I started loading 
the luggage in the car, he would visibly become despondent. I could 
only console him by giving him a short run-around in the car before 
letting him out, bidding him good-bye and driving away. Savithri 
told me often that after my departure he would sometimes refuse 
any food. After letting him miss a meal, they would somehow coax 
him into eating his next meal. 


Sonu always greeted my return from tour with expressions of 
redoubled joy. Even if I came in at an unearthly hour of night, “he 
would prick his ears, stand up and run to the door,” as Savithri put 
it. As soon as I got down from the car he would run up to me so that I 
could stroke and fondle him. Closely following me to my room, he 
would patiently watch my unpacking. It was only after I had safely 
put back the empty suit-case on its perch that he would feel satisfied 
and leave me to rest. 
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Sonu was a highly sensitive being. His reactions to apprecia- 
tions or disapproval were clearly noticeable. When he sometimes 
misbehaved and we reprimanded him, he would accept it with his 
head bowed; sometimes he would feel so unhappy that he would 
have to make special efforts to cheer him up. But how he could feel 
like a sensitive human was brought home to me accidentally. 


I was playing with Sonu on the terrace. It was a holiday. I took 
Sonu to the terrace so that he could play with the ball. I would throw 
it, he would run after it and bring it to me so that I could throw it 
again. After a while he got excitedly happy and was running up and 
down in a spirit of exhilaration. For a few seconds J turned to notice 
some construction work going on in the neighbourhood. Suddenly 
Sonu crashed unto me from the rear, hitting me right behind my left 
knee, which was rather weak from an earlier injury. I let out a cry of 
pain, sat down and began rubbing my knee slowly so that I could get 
some relief. 


All joy disappeared from Sonu’s face. He came and stood next 
to me, gently licking the back of my palm. And when I saw him 
literally shedding a couple of tears, I forgot my own pain, drew him 
close to me, hugged him and slowly rose to my feet. Normally he 
would climb down the steps fast. But on that occasion, he came 
down one step after another, slowly and deliberately so that I could 
follow him without feeling too much inconvenienced. Back in my 
room, he watched me rub in an ointment. It was only when he saw 
me comfortably lodged in bed that he left me. And then the words of 
Bernard Shaw came to my mind: “The more I see of human beings, 
the more do I love my dog”. 


Wherever he went, Sonu endeared himself to one and all; the 
children were specially fond of him. If both Savithri and I had to go 
out of town, we would leave Viji and Sonu at my brother-in-law 
Swaminathan’s or my cousin’s husband Padmanabhan’s house. Not 
only they and the members of their families but even their 
neighbours used to enquire about Sonu whenever we saw them later 
on, impressed as they were by his intelligence and gentle behaviour. 
Valar, the domestic help in Swaminathan’s house, and Sonu had 
particularly struck an excellent friendship. She was another person 
to whose conversation he would love to listen. 
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Yuvak Kendra 
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41. With Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi - Inside 
The Kendra Building 
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42. With Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Former President 
of India 


43. Fond of Playing 
Chess 
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44.N. Krishnaswamy Along with Acharya Kripalaniji 
and Acharya Vinoba Bhave 
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45. With E. Muthuramalingam (GPF Worker) 
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46. With A.L. Rangarajan at a meeting held in 
CESCI in 1997 


47. Making New 
Beginnings 
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48. With Sonu - Taking Leave 


Savithri Krishnaswamy 
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IN THE FOOTSTEPS. 
Life on perilings secret GANDHI: 


naswamy 
N. Shea ecow (1 924 - 2003) influence 


Gandhi and Sri Satyamurti, entered the Quit India 
Movement (1942) as a student and Youth Congress 
Leader. He became the Secretary of Acharya 
J.B. Kripalani in 1946 when the latter was elected as the 
president of Indian National Congress. His association 
with J.B. Kripalani lasted till his end (1982). 
N. Krishnaswamy was with the Indian Council for Cultural 
Relations (ICCR) during 1953-56 and then he was elected 
as Asian secretary of World Assembly of Youth (WAY). He 
was a prime mover behind the building up of Viswa Yuvak 
Kendra (New Delhi). Later on he spent all his time for the 
NGO sector, All India Gandhi Smarak Nidhi and Gandhi 
Peace Foundation. He remained as a Gandhian 
Constructive Worker, Thinker, Activist, Teacher and as the 
"Salt of the Earth" in the reconstruction of India and the 
world. 


PV. Rajagopal, Founder President of Ekta Parishad, Vice- 
President, Gandhi Peace Foundation and a leading 
-Gandhian Activist, Philosopher and Leader. 


A. L. Rangarajan is the National Co-ordinator of 
Rejuvenate India Movement (RIM). 


Drs: Jeyapragasam i is an dics usbaae Shlar i in Peace 
and Nonviolence. | 
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